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In  1984,  The  Boston  Globe  sold  more  than  30,000  advertising  pages.  Nearly 
80  million  lines.  It  was  an  increase  of  more  than  10%  over  1983.  And  more  than 
20%  over  1982. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Advertisers  know  that  if  they  want  to  do  business  in  New 
England,  they  need  to  do  business  in  The  Boston  Globe. 
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A  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Affiliated  Publications. 


A  more  perfect  Union 


Our  goal  was  familiar:  to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union. 

But  our  approach  was  brand  new. 

Before  we  changed  one  pica  or 
rearranged  one  page  of  The  San  Diego 
Union,  we  asked  readers,  2,128  of  them, 
to  become  our  editors. 

To  tell  us  what  they  wanted  in  their 
newspaper. 

We  listened  to  them  in  hour-long  focus 
groups  and  interviews  that  spanned  two 
and  a  half  hours  each. 

We  formed  a  committee — from 
editorial,  advertising,  production, 
circulation,  marketing  and  promotion — 
to  ask  and  listen  and  analyze. 

And  then  we  did  what  our  new  editors 
told  us  to  do. 

They  said  they  wanted  more  local 
news  so  we  gave  it  to  them,  twice  as 


much,  in  five  separate  zones  of 
metropolitan  San  Diego. 

They  said  they  wanted  to  find  easily 
their  favorite  features  so  we  rebooked 
The  Union  into  six  convenient  sections. 

They  said  they  wanted  a  more 
compact  and  complete  TV  magazine  so 
we  gave  them  one  full  of  cable  and 
broadcast  grids,  logs  and  features. 

Then  we  held  21  luncheon  meetings 
throughout  San  Diego  County  to  find  out 
how  our  readers  liked  the  changes. 

They  told  us  "so  far,  so  good.” 

We’re  not  through  yet.  They’re  still 
talking  and  we’re  still  listening— ready  to 
form  a  more  perfect  Union. 

It’s  hard  to  please  an  editor. 

Union 

Member  of  Newsplan 

Represented  nationally  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 
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ArrowBth  AD-UTHO*  and  Arrowhead  ADPRO*  Inks 


You  know  that  obtaining  good  four-cdw 
graphics  on  newsprint  can  be  frustrating.  But 
you  can  turn  to  Flint  Ink  to  make  the  win¬ 
ning  transition  from  original  image  to  i»inted 
rqMXxhiction.  First-place  winners  in  the 
Kodak  1984  intemati(»ial  “Run  fw  the 
Money”  contest  did.  Both  the  Florida  Times 
Union  and  the  St  Petersburg  Times  used  Flint 
Ink  for  their  oHitest  entries.  Both  w<mi  first 
place  in  thdr  re^)ective  categwies. 


This  is  no  fluke.  We  won  our  rqxitatkm 
and  maintain  our  performance  throu^ 
exacting  quality  control  standards  and  test¬ 
ing.  Flint  Arrowlith  AD-LITHO  and  Arrow¬ 
head  ADPRO  inks  fw  new^xint  are  no 
exception.  They’re  formulated  and  tested  in 
our  Corporate  Research  and  Development 
laboratwies  dedicated  to  new^irint  inks— to 
ixovide  you  with  bhienibbon  results  every 
time. 


“•a  trademaric  of  ANPA" 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Now  newspaper  managers  can  readily  assess 
and  analyze  the  most  current  information  at  the 
terminal  screen  and  review  the  reports  they  need  on 
demand.  And  in  the  format  that  suits  their  needs. 

By  working  with  many  leading  groups  and  inde¬ 
pendent  newspapers,  we’ve  developed  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  group  of  circulation,  advertising  and  financial 
management  systems  to  cover  every  aspect  of  your 
business.  Tailored  to  suit  the  needs  of  your  industry. 

Currently  in  use  by  a  variety  of  newspapers  — 
large  &  small  —  nationwide. 


Circulation,  Advertising  and  Business 
Systems  For  Newspaper  Decision  Makers 


JACKSON,  INC. 


,  (813)872-9990 

3707  West  Cherry  Street 
Tampa,  Florida  33607 
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19*22— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives,  Annual  Meeting 
Red  Jacket  Inn,  Bass  River,  Cape  Cod. 

19-22— New  York  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Auburn. 
19-22— Pacific  Northwest  Circulation  Managers  Asssociation,  Inn  on 
Park,  Spokane,  Wash. 

19-23 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Westin  Hotel, 
Boston. 

21-23 — Conferences  for  Journalists,  The  Changing  Face  of  Religion  in  America 
Watergate  Hotel,  Washington,  O.C. 

31-6/1 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge  and  Convention 
Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 


4-7— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Annual  Convention,  Loew's 
L'Enfant  Pleiza,  Washington,  D.C. 

4-8 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  Annual 

Convention,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

6-8— Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Olympia 
Resort,  Oconomowoc. 

8- 12— ANPA  Operations  Management  Conference  &  Exposition,  Hilton 

Riverside  and  Towers  &  Sheraton  New  Orleans  hotels;  Rivergate 
Exhibition  Center  &  New  Orleans  Convention  Center. 

9- 13 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hyatt  Regency, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

11-13— Licensing  '85,  Exposition  and  Conference,  New  York  Coliseum, 
New  York  City. 

13-15— Kentucky  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Executive 
Inn,  Paducah. 

13-15— Mississippi  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Biloxi  Hilton, 
Biloxi. 

13-16— Georgia  Press  Association,  Convention,  Jekyll  Island  Hilton, 
Jekyll  Island. 

13-16— Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Western  Hills 
State  lodge.  Wagoner. 

17-19 — Organization  of  News  Ombudsmen,  Annual  Meeting,  Minneapolis 
Plaza  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

20-22— ANPA/NPRA,  Newspaper  Training  Conference.  Back  Bay 
Hilton,  Boston. 

20-23 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Cascade 
Village,  Silverton. 

20- 23— Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors,  Annual  Conference,  Chicago 

Hyatt  Regency,  Chicago. 

21- 22 — The  Newspaper  Guild,  Annual  Convention,  William  Penn 

Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

23-25 — New  England  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Summer  Meeting, 
Margate  Resort,  Laconia,  N.H. 

23-26 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Marriott  Hotel/Long 
Wharf,  Boston. 

23-27— Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers, 
Hotel  Inter-Continental,  New  Orleans. 

27-29— Montana  Press  Association,  100th  Annual  Convention, 
Copper  King  Inn,  Butte. 

27-29 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  116th  Anniversary  Convention, 
Peabody  Hotel,  Memphis. 

Seminars/ Workshops/Clinics 


2-7— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  National  Teaching 
Awards-Writing;  National  Teaching  Awards-Graphics,  St.  Petersburg. 
2-7— PNPA  Foundation  Press  Institute,  Classified  Telephone  Sales 
Seminar,  PNPA  Press  Center,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

2-12 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar,  Executive  Editors  and 
Managing  Editors,  Reston,  Va. 

9-10— SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  The  Editorial  Page,  Sheraton  Hotel, 
Atlanta. 
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We’ve  been  catching 
your  eye  for  fifty  years. 

That  memorable  picture  of  ice  dancers  Jayne 
Torvill  and  Christopher  Dean  at  the  Winter  Olym¬ 
pics  caught  readers?  eyes  across  the  world. 

It  was  made  by  Dave  Caulkin  of  The  Associated 
Press,  and  it  was  just  another  exarnple  of  AP’s 
commitment  to  capture  history  as  it  happens. 

AP  Newsphotos,  celebrating  its  50th  anniversary 
in  1 985,  is  the  service  behind  some  of  the  most 
famous  news  photographs  of  the  last  five  decades 
— ^the  soldier  leaping  to  freedom  at  the  Berlin  wall, 
Vietnamese  children  running  from  a  napalm 
attack,  the  Hindenburg  disaster,  and  Winston 
Churchill,  the  way  he’ll  always  be  remembered. 

A  team  of  perceptive  photographers  and  editors 
around  the  world  has  brought  more  than  two  rnil- 
lion  images  to  newspaper  readers  and  television 
viewers  over  the  years.  Starting  with  just  a  few 
newspapers  in  1935,  AP’s  pioneering  Wirephotos 
helped  establish  photography  as  an  essential 
part  of  news  coverage. 

Fifty  years  later,  AP  Newsphotos  transmits  pic¬ 
tures  in  black  and  white  and  color  through  Laser- 
photos  and  by  satellite  through  Laserphoto  II. 

These  are  backed  by  the  first  electronic  darkroom 
in  the  business  and  the  skills  of  the  best  pho¬ 
tographers,  editors  and  technicians. 

A  complete  picture  service  is  one  of  the  benefits 
of  cooperation,  and  that  makes  The  Associated 
Press  what  it  is— a  unique  news  cooperative  of 
thousands  of  newspapers,  radio  and  television 
stations,  and  the  AP’s  staff,  all  working  together,  all 
sharing  together  to  produce  the  world’s  most 
comprehensive  news  report. 


Hearst  President  Frank  Bennack  had  the 
creative  ideas  that  made  one  of  the  worlds 
basest  communications  companies  even 


HEARST  IS  MORE  THAN  12S  COMPANIES  INCLUDING  MAGAZINES,  BROADCASTING,  NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOKS,  BUSINESS  PUBLISHING  AND  CABLE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

MAGAZINES  Colonial  Homes  •  Connoisseur  •  Cosmopolitan  •  Country  Living  •  Good  Housekeeping  •  Harper's  Bazaar  *  House  Beautiful  ■  Motor  Boating  & 
Sailing  •  Popular  Mechanics  •  Redbook  •  Science  Digest  •  Sports  Afield  •  Town  &  Country  •  National  Magazine  Co. .  Ltd.  (United  Kingdom)  •  Magazine  Distribution 
•  Eastern  News  Distributors  •  Communications  Data  Services  •  International  Circulation  Distributors  ■  Periodical  Publishers  Service  Bureau  BROADCASTING 
TV  Stations  •  WBAL-TV,  Baltimore.  MD  •  WDTN-TV,  Dayton.  Dhio  •  KMBC-TV.  Kansas  City.  MO  •  WISN-TV.  Milwaukee,  Wl  •  WTAE-TV,  Pittsburgh.  PA  •  Radio 
Stations  •  WBAL-AM,  Baltimore,  MD  •  WIYY-FM,  Baltimore,  MD  •  W/ISN-AM.  Milwaukee.  Wl  •  WLTQ-FM,  Milwaukee,  Wl  •  WHTX-FM,  Pittsburgh.  PA  •  WTAE- 
AM,  Pittsburgh.  PA  •  WAPA-AM.  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico  NEWSPAPERS  Albany  (NY)  Knickerbocker  News  *  Albany  (NY)  Times-Union  •  Baltimore  (MD)  News 
American  •  Beaumont  (TX)  Enterprise  •  Clearwater  (FL)  Sun  •  Edwardsville  (IL)  Intelligencer  •  Huron  Daily  Tribune,  Bad  Axe.  Ml  •  Laredo  (TX)  Times  •  Los 
Angeles  (CA)  Herald  Examiner  •  Midland  (Ml)  Daily  News  •  Midland  (TX)  Reporter-Telegram  •  Plainview  (TX)  Daily  Herald  •  San  Antonio  (TX)  Light  •  San  Francisco 
(CA)  Examiner  •  Seattle  (WA)  Post-Intelligencer  •  40  weeklies  in  California.  Michigan.  Florida  and  Texas. 


Barbara  Smith  of  Hearst%  House  Beautiful 
had  the  creative  idea  to  tell  the  world 
about  her  Unde  Clarence  and  Aunt  Bla. 


Barbara  Smith 

Art  Production  Manager,  House  Beautiful  Magazine 


What  hind  of  people  work  at  The 
Meant  Corporation?  Creative 
people.  13,000  creative  people. 

People  who  know  that,  no 
matter  what  their  job  is,  it  is 
their  creative  ideas  that  have 
helped  us  more  than  triple  our 
size  in  the  past  ten  yean  and 
have  made  us  one  of  the  largest 
and,  we  think,  one  of  the  best 
communications  companies  in 
the  world. 

Frank  Bennachs  creative 
ideas  have  been  to  build  upon 
and  broaden  our  strengths  in 
magazines,  netvspapen,  broad¬ 
casting  and  book  publishing  by 
the  development  of  exciting,  netv 
properties  and  the  acquisition  of 
strong,  successful  companies. 

Barbara  Smith's  creative  idea 
was  an  article  for  House  Beauti¬ 
ful  illustrating  the  continuing 
American  Spirit  by  showing  her 
family  homestead,  built  by  her 
great-great-grandfather  in  1836, 
lived  in  by  her  Uncle  Clarence 
and  Aunt  Ella  in  1910  and  now, 
after  six  generations.  Jointly 
owned  and  cherished  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  family  members. 

At  Hearst,  we  know  that  our 
dreams  for  growth  in  the  future 
depend  on  the  creative  ideas  we 
dream  up  today. 


The  Hearst  Corporation 

Good  creative  ideas 
that  make  good  business  sensed 


BOOKS/BUSINESS  PUBLISHING  Arbor  House  *  Avon  •  Hearst  Books  •  Hearst  Marine  Books  ■  William  Morrow  &  Co..  Inc.  •  Hearst  Business 
Communications.  Inc.  •  Hearst  Business  Media.  Inc.  •  Hearst  Professional  Magazines.  Inc.  ■  American  Druggist  •  American  Druggist  Blue  Book  •  Diversion  • 
Electronic  Engineers  Master  Catalogue  •  Electronic  Products  Magazine  •  Integrated  Circuits  Master  Catalogue  •  Motor  Books  •  Motor  Crash  Estimating  Guide  • 
Motor  Magazine  ■  National  Auto  Research  Publications  •  Today's  Office  CABLE  COMMUNICATIONS  Hearst  Cablevision  of  California  •  Los  Gatos.  CA  • 
Milpitas.  CA  •  Newark.  CA  •  Santa  Clara.  CA  •  Cable  Programming  Networks  •  Arts  &  Entertainment  (a  joint  venture  between  Hearst/ABC  Video  Services  and 
RCTV)  *  Lifetime  (a  joint  venture  between  Hearst/ABC  Video  Services  and  Viacom  International)  OTHER  ACTIVITIES  Cal  Graphics  *  Hearst  Advertising 
Service  •  Hearst  Feature  Service  •  Hearst  Metrotone  News  •  King  Features  Syndicate  •  King  Features  Entertainment  •  Reader  Mail.  Inc. 


A  newspaper  famed  for  its 
outstanding  local  covers 
has  just  won  2  more 
Pulitzer  Prizes. 


R)r  International  Reporting 
and  for  Commentary 


1954  —  For  Meritorious  Public  Service  1974  —  For  Distinguished  Criticism 

1970  —  For  Meritorious  Public  Service  1984  —  For  General  Local  Reporting 

1970  —  For  Distinguished  Editorial  Cartoons  1985  —  For  International  Reporting 

1974  —  For  Meritorious  Public  Service  1985  —  For  Distinguished  Commentary 


Now  Winner  of  8  Pulitzer  Prizes 


The  newspaper  is  Newsday. 

That  may  surprise  some  people  who  associate  Newsday  mainly  with  its  award-win¬ 
ning  news  coverage  of  the  Long  Island  and  New  York  areas. 

It  shouldn’t. 

Because  in  recent  years,  Newsday  has  significantly  broadened  its  editorial  scope.  It 
has  established  news  bureaus  in  Asia,  Europe  and  Latin  America  and  has  firequently 
dispatched  home-based  reporters  to  news-making  areas  around  the  world. 

Last  year,  for  example,  Newsday  reporters  Josh  Friedman  and  Dennis  Bell  and 
photographer  Ozier  Muhammad  traveled  across  Afinca  to  produce  a  landmark  series  of 
articles  on  that  continent’s  devastating  famine. 

Their  efforts  were  recently  rewarded  with  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  International  Re¬ 
porting. 

Newsday  colunmist  Murray  Kempton  is  based  in  New  York,  but  his  horizons  are 
unlimited.  For  the  compassion  and  eloquence  of  his  writing  on  the  political  and  social 
scenes,  Kempton  was  the  Pulitzer  winner  for  Distinguished  Conmientary. 

With  its  1984  award  for  General  Local  Reporting,  Newsday  is  the  proud  winner  of 
three  Pulitzers  in  the  past  two  years. 


Bell 


Friedman 


Muhammad 


Kempton 
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Deliberate  libel? 

The  real  concern  of  newspaper  executives  about  their  credibility 
rating  with  the  American  people  was  revealed  in  the  panel  discussion 
on  that  subject  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
Miami  this  week. 

A  definitive  survey  of  the  public’s  attitude  was  reported  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Washington  a  month  ago. 
The  problem  is  not  exclusively  one  for  the  news  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments.  It  involves  publishers,  as  well  as  everyone  on  newspaper 
staffs,  and  the  discussions  at  recent  meetings  of  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  prove  it. 

Nor  is  it  exclusively  a  newspaper  problem.  The  appearance  of  a 
prominent  broadcasting  news  executive  on  the  AP  panel  showed 
good  sense.  The  credibility  problem  is  not  going  to  be  corrected 
unilaterally  by  any  one  medium. 

One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  the  lack  of  credibility,  we  believe,  is  a 
repetition  by  some  people  of  an  assumption  that  newspapers  deliber- 
ately  publish  falsehoods,  deliberately  defame  or  libel  someone.  That 
idea  is  fostered  by  remarks  of  lawyers  who  represent  clients  who  are 
suing  newspapers.  E&P  has  published  two  comments  in  that  vein 
recently. 

The  charge  of  “media  bias"  is  one  thing,  but  on  March  2  an  E&P 
story  quoted  one  lawyer  saying  a  liberal  elite  in  the  media  uninten¬ 
tionally  or  sometimes  intentionally  slant  the  news.  On  April  6, 
another  lawyer  was  quoted  as  saying  he  aims  “to  make  an  editor  think 
twice  before  he  defames  someone.”  The  implication  is  that  he  does  it 
deliberately.  In  another  reference,  the  same  lawyer  argued  the  Con¬ 
stitution  does  not  give  the  media  the  right  to  “cheat  or  lie.”  Who  says 
it  does? 

These  references  support  the  myth  that  editors  and  reporters  do 
not  give  a  damn  about  the  truth  and  that  they  lie  frequently  and 
recklessly. 

We  know  that  is  not  so  with  the  vast  majority  of  our  newspaper 
people,  and  we  believe  it  is  so  also  with  broadcasting  news  people. 
There  have  been  several  well-publicized  cases  recently  of  reporters 
being  fired  for  deliberate  falsification.  They  should  be  held  up  as 
examples  for  a  renewed  dedication  of  newspaper  executives  to  dis¬ 
charge  any  news  person  of  any  rank  who  is  guilty  of  deliberate 
falsification  and/or  defamation. 

FedNews  from  the  White  House 

The  White  House  News  Service  was  launched  a  little  more  than  six 
months  ago.  Now  called  FedNews,  it  distributes  speeches  and 
announcements  from  the  White  House  as  well  as  verbatim  news 
releases  from  five  government  agencies.  Available  to  ITT’s  Dialcom 
users  at  a  rate  up  to  $35  per  hour,  it  was  not  considered  much  of  a 
threat  to  established  news  services  and  media  although  it  was  re¬ 
ported  users  increased  from  about  5,000  to  near  8,000  in  the  second 
three  months. 

The  real  danger  was,  and  is,  that  the  information  transmitted  will 
not  remain  unfiltered  and  unaltered  and  unbiased  and  may  be  used  on 
occasion  for  some  political  advantage.  We  trust  the  Washington 
press  corps  can  be  relied  on  to  watch  it  closely  and  see  that  doesn’t 
happen. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Says  'cheap  shots'  during  Vietnam  era  caused  current  mistrust 


I’ve  been  following  the  post-Grena¬ 
da  discussions  in  E&P,  especially  the 
question  why  military  folks  harbor 
such  mistrust  of  the  media.  There 
seems  to  be  a  puzzled  feeling  of  hurt 
there — the  press  and  military — as 
among  professionals  who  otherwise 
ought  to  respect  each  other.  I'm  a 
military  member  who’s  worked  with 
news  media  folks  for  16  years  and  1 
can  tell  you  why  the  hurt  and  mistrust. 

Starting  in  the  1960s,  otherwise 
conscientious  reporters  took  too 
many  cheap  shots  when  reporting 
military  issues,  and  otherwise  hard- 
questioning  editors  let  the  military 
story  slide  by  unchallenged.  Writing 
“military”  seemed  to  be  like  writing 
sports — some  license  was  allowed. 

During  the  Vietnam  era,  what  re¬ 
porter  could  go  wrong  by  attacking 
the  military?  I’m  not  talking  about 


simple  differences  of  viewpoint  here. 
I’m  talking  about  objectivity  steam- 
rolled  by  a  “righteous  cause.”  It  hap¬ 
pened  not  only  in  the  war  zone,  but 
also  out  at  the  military/civilian  com¬ 
munities  as  local  reporters  sought  to 
imitate  the  national  stories.  Military 
members  and  their  families,  many  of 
whom  were  making  some  tense  sacri¬ 
fices  for  their  country,  were  deeply 
cut  by  the  inaccuracies  they  read  and 
viewed.  Twenty  years  later,  they  are 
now  the  senior  leadership  you  have  to 
deal  with. 

Military  members  still  read  inaccu¬ 
racies  that  torque  their  jaws.  A  cur¬ 
rent  example:  how  many  editors  still 
allow  stories  to  run  stating  that  mili¬ 
tary  members  retire  at  “half  pay”? 
Any  military  spouse  could  explain 
that  retired  compensation  is  actually 


half  basic  pay,  or  only  about  'A  of 
their  actual  active  duty  paycheck. 
Does  the  “half  pay”  myth  persist  be¬ 
cause  military  retirement  is  the  cur¬ 
rent  trendy  and  righteous  story,  and 
so  a  little  license  is  acceptable? 

Better  professional  working  rela¬ 
tionships  are  possible.  We  need  to  be 
accessible.  You  need  to  be  objective. 
We  both  work  toward  the  same 
goal — defending  our  form  of  democ¬ 
racy. 


Michael  G.  Laughlin 
San  Antonio 

(Laughlin  is  a  captain  in  the  Air 
Force,  currently  chief  of  internal 
information  division.  Public  Af¬ 
fairs,  Headquarters,  Air  Training 
Command.) 


What  credibility  shocker? 


A  credibility  shocker?  The  ASNE 
study  that  found  television  to  be 
slightly  more  believable  than  newspa¬ 
pers  to  respondents  may  be  shocking 
to  some  editors,  as  E&P  claims  in  its 
April  6  issue. 

But  it  shouldn’t  be.  As  early  as  the 

Editorial 
hits  home 

Your  editorial  about  mail  delays  hit 
home. 

It  was  in  the  March  30  issue  which  I 
received  April  12,  the  same  day  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  April  6  issue. 

Before  that  I  got  your  March  23 
issue  on  March  25.  The  March  23  is¬ 
sue  was  the  third  1  had  received  in  a 
10-day  period. 

I  send  this  to  add  support  to  your 
encounters  with  the  Postal  Service. 
You  might  point  out  many  of  your 
readers  scan  the  help  wanted  ads.  A 
12-day  delay  could  put  them  at  a  seri¬ 
ous  disadvantage  in  replying  to  job 
openings.  Who  could  be  legally  liable 
for  the  loss  of  a  $20,000-a-year  job. 

It  is  especially  irritating  to  go  to  the 
mailbox  looking  for  a  periodical  you 
have  subscribed  to  and  find  it  only 
stuffed  with  third-class  mail  you 
didn’t  ask  for  or  have  no  interest  in 
(excuse  the  preposition  dangling). 

Robert  B.  Jones 
1215  Linden  St. 

Canon  City,  Colo.  81212 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  11,  1985 


1950s,  Elmo  Roper  and  other  public 
opinion  pollsters  have  been  telling  us 
the  same  thing. 

That  is  not  surprising,  let  alone 
shocking.  “Seeing  is  believing”  is 
more  than  a  cliche.  Television  credi¬ 
bility  has  always  benefited  from  its 
visual  dimension.  The  unseen  and  un¬ 
known  newspaper  journalist  is  natu¬ 
rally  less  credible  than  his  ever-famil- 
iar  counterpart  on  television. 


Short  takes 


“It’s  a  women’s  play,  but  men  have 
enjoyed  it  too.  Some  men  have  told 
me  they  feel  they  are  getting  to  peak  in 
on  something  they  don’t  ordinarily 


Perhaps  the  supierficiality  of  televi¬ 
sion  news  also  contributes  to  its  be- 
lievability. 

The  credibility  gap  is  something  all 
people  in  the  news  business  should  be 
concerned  about,  but  we  should  be 
wary  of  comparing  apples  and  or¬ 
anges  without  even  peeling  them. 

David  C.  Lange 
(Lange  is  managing  editor  of  Habi¬ 
tat,  the  Greater  Cleveland  Real  Es¬ 
tate  News.) 


get  to  see  —  the  way  women  talk  and 
act  among  themselves.”  —  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press-Enterprise. 

*  *  * 

“He  (Jesus  Christ)  lifted  them  out 
of  a  ditch  and  they  belived  in  him.”  — 
Palm  Springs  (Calif.)  Desert  Sun. 
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The  buck  stops  here 

Publishers  attending  ANPA  convention  are  warned  not  to  get 
complacent;  that  product  improvement  starts  with  them 


By  John  Consoli 

Newspaper  publishers  from  around 
the  country  descended  on  the  resort 
city  of  Miami  Beach  for  their  annual 
convention  this  week  in  a  positive 
frame  of  mind,  but  were  warned  that 
the  situation  is  not  as  “rosy”  as  it  may 
appear. 

Although  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  industry  as  a  whole  are  at 
an  all-time  high  and  profits  are  heal¬ 
thy,  there  is  a  threat  that  television 
could  displace  newspapers  as  the 


There  is  a  threat  that 
television  could  displace 
newspapers  as  the 
number  one  ad  medium 
by  the  turn  of  the  century 
unless  certain  steps  are 
taken  now. 


number  one  ad  medium  by  the  turn  of 
the  century  unless  certain  steps  are 
taken  now. 

“The  time  to  start  planning  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  when  you’re  ahead  of  the 
game,  not  when  you’re  in  trouble,” 
Harold  Andersen,  president  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald,  told  his 
fellow  newspaper  executives  attend¬ 
ing  the  99th  annual  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  conven¬ 
tion  (May  6-8). 

Andersen  announced  a  new  indus¬ 
try-wide  project  aimed  at  improving 
the  long-range  position  of  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  business.  Andersen 
will  serve  as  chairman  of  the  project, 
which  will  be  called,  “The  Future  of' 
Advertising.” 

“Our  goal  is  to  develop  a  plan  for 
the  newspaper  business  that  will  sig¬ 
nificantly  improve  our  competitive 
position  in  the  advertising  market¬ 
place,  long  term,”  Andersen  said. 

“For  the  past  six  months  we’ve 


been  examining  the  business  trends 
and  challenges,”  he  continued. 

“Two  conclusions  are  apparent: 
First,  our  declining  share  of  advertis¬ 
ing  is  a  long-term  and  very  complex 
problem.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  reverse 
nor  is  it  susceptible  to  long-term  solu¬ 
tions. 

“Second,  the  solutions  will  require 
support  and  implementation  by  the  in¬ 
dustry  at  large  .  .  .  very  similar  to  the 
broad-based  action  that  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  achieve  standardization  last 
July.  It’s  a  very  ambitious  undertak¬ 
ing  that  will  require  cooperation  from 
all  newspaper  professions  and  spe¬ 
cialties.” 

Named  to  the  steering  committee 
were  Andersen;  Reg  Murphy  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun',  Bob  Marbut  of  Harte- 
Hankes  Communications;  Richard 
Johnson,  Houston  Chronicle',  Jerry 
Tillis,  Detroit  Free-Press',  Vance 
Stickell,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Walter 
Mattson,  New  York  Times;  and  Cath- 
leen  Black,  Gannett/ f/5A  Today. 

The  steering  committee’s  job  will 
be  to  define  the  specific  problem  areas 
which  should  be  addressed,  Andersen 
said. 

“Then  we’ll  enlist  the  help  of  work¬ 
ing  groups  composed  of  executives 
from  marketing,  advertising,  edito¬ 
rial,  promotion,  research,  circulation, 
finance  and  production  to  attack 
them.” 

A  host  of  speakers  during  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau’s  re¬ 
port  to  the  ANPA  convention  detailed 
the  major  areas  newspapers  must 
concentrate  on  to  maintain  their  lead¬ 
ing  market  share  of  advertising  re¬ 
venues. 

At  one  point  Newspaper  Ad  Bureau 
vice  president/marketing  and  new 
technology  Charles  Kinsolving  told 
the  audience,  “As  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  you  can  personally  see  that 
the  job  gets  done.”  According  to  the 
speakers  at  the  Bureau  session,  news¬ 
papers  need  to  do  something  to  stop 


their  share  of  national  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  from  declining;  must  take  steps  to 
offer  quality  color  to  advertisers;  and 
must  continue  to  put  pressure  on  post¬ 
al  officials  to  institute  rates  that  are 
competitively  fair  to  all  forms  of  print. 

National  advertising  in  newspapers 
grew  11%  in  1984,  retail  ad  revenues 
were  up  12%,  and  classified  revenues 
rose  25%,  according  to  NAB  presi¬ 
dent  Craig  Standen.  In  all,  advertisers 
spent  $23.7  billion  on  newspaper 
advertising  in  1984,  he  said. 

For  1985,  Standen  projected  news- 


National  advertising  in 
newspapers  grew  U%in 
1984,  retail  ad  revenues 
were  up  12%,  and 
classified  revenues  rose 
25%. 


paper  advertising  revenues  will  be  up 
9%  overall,  with  a  7%  hike  in  national, 
9%  in  retail,  and  “at  least”  a  10%  gain 
in  classified.  Total  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  in  newspapers  will  reach 
$25.9  billion  in  1985,  Standen  pro¬ 
jected. 

But  as  the  Ad  Bureau’s  executive 
vice  president  Leo  Bogart  pointed 
out,  the  newspaper  industry’s  market 
share,  over  the  years,  has  been  slip¬ 
ping —  especially  in  national  advertis¬ 
ing  —  and  that  problem  must  be  dealt 
with. 

“In  retail  (advertising)  we  went 
from  half  of  the  business  in  1960  to 
40%  today,  and  in  national  (advertis¬ 
ing)  we  have  gone  from  2 1%  in  1960  to 
11%  last  year,”  Bogart  told  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Bogart  indicated  that  newspapers 
must  come  up  with  a  fairer  rate  struc¬ 
ture  for  national  advertisers. 

Discussing  the  “national  rate”  that 
newspapers  charge  to  national  adver- 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Publishers  warned 

(Continued  from  page  11} 


tisers,  Bogart  said,  “The  traditional 
distinction  that  makes  Sears  a  local 
advertiser  and  General  Motors  a 
national  advertiser  makes  little  sense 
in  an  era  when  Sears  headquatlers  in 
Chicago  controls  what  Sears  ads  you 
get  at  the  retail  rate  .  .  .  and  when 
only  15%  of  the  money  that  is  spent  in 
your  papers  to  advertise  General 
Motors  cars  is  factory  money  spent  at 
the  national  rate.”  Bogart  also  said 
steps  must  be  taken  to  get  retailers  to 
return  to  using  more  ROP  advertising. 

Bogart  pointed  out  that  while  pre¬ 
printed  inserts  represent  the  fastest- 
growing  part  of  newspapers'  ad  busi¬ 
ness,  “the  printers  get  more  of  the 
money  than  we  do.”  He  said,  “In  the 
last  six  years  for  which  we  have  com¬ 
plete  information,  the  number  of  in¬ 
sert  pages  more  than  doubled,  while 
ROP  pages  grew  only  by  12%  — 
thanks  primarily  to  classified.” 

“Excluding  classified,  inserts  now 
represent  the  equivalent  of  70%  of  our 
total  display  pages,”  Bogart  added. 
“Our  stake  in  inserts  is  so  huge  that 
we’ve  got  to  be  competitive  with  the 
direct  mailers  in  our  pricing,  and  be 
equipped  to  compete  with  them  in 
coverage,  flexibility  and  service.” 
Bogart  said,  however,  that  newspa¬ 
pers’  attention  to  direct  mail  should 
not  make  the  industry  forget  about  its 
biggest  competitor — television. 

“For  every  $100  local  advertisers 
now  spend  in  newspapers,  they  spend 
$37  in  television,”  he  said.  “The  big 
push  in  this  direction  came  when  the 
length  of  the  standard  tv  commercial 
was  cut  from  a  minute  to  30  seconds. 
This  doubled  the  available  inventory 
of  commercial  positions,  and  sent  the 
salesmen  from  tv  stations  scurrying 
around  to  call  on  your  local  accounts. 

“We’re  going  to  see  the  same  thing 
happen  again  with  the  move  to  the 
15-second  commercial,”  Bogart 
stated. 

He  added,  however,  that  the  more 
commercial  units  that  are  put  into  a 
60-second  period,  the  more  the  recall 
by  the  viewer  of  each  commercial  de¬ 
clines. 

“Our  studies  have  shown  that  when 
commercials  proliferated  after  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  30-second  commer¬ 
cial,  recall  of  a  typical  commercial 
dropped  by  two-thirds,”  Bogart  said. 
“I  think  we’re  about  to  see  this  hap¬ 
pen  again.”  In  order  to  help  newspa¬ 
pers  motivate  national  advertisers  to 
use  their  medium  more  often,  the 
Newspaper  Ad  Bureau  has  come  up 
with  four  new  presentations. 

The  first  is  geared  to  the  passenger 


Craig  Standen 

airline  industry,  which  spent  nearly 
$250  million  in  newspapers  last  year. 

“A  presentation  called  ‘Flight  Pat¬ 
terns’  shows  airline  accounts  how 
newspaper  readers  and  frequent 
flyers  share  a  similar  demographic 


“Studies  have  shown 
national  advertisers  want 
color  availability  in 
newspapers,”  Kinsolving 
said.  But  the  same 
studies  showed  that  only 
2%  of  those  polled  feel 
newspapers  currently 
print  “good”  color. 


profile,”  Bogart  said.  “There  is  also 
research  that  demonstrates  how  both 
promotional  and  image  advertising  in 
newspapers  can  affect  a  passenger’s 
choice  of  a  carrier.” 

A  second  presentation  is  geared  to 


Leo  Bogart 


overnight  delivery  companies. 

“Since  Federal  Express  is  the  over¬ 
whelming  advertiser  on  television, 
this  presentation  argues  that  the 
others  can  deliver  their  messages 
more  efficiently  with  newspapers,” 
Bogart  said. 

The  Ad  Bureau  also  has  a  presenta¬ 
tion  for  auto  dealer  associations 
called  “The  Right  Thing.”  This  pre¬ 
sentation  shows  how  a  media  mix  us¬ 
ing  newspapers  can  reach  more  good 
automobile  customers  than  a  tv-only 
buy. 

The  final  new  presentation  by  the 
Bureau  goes  after  the  auto  parts  and 
service  marketplace. 

NAB  will  also  continue  its  national 
advertiser  target  account  program. 
The  program  resulted  inMerrill Lynch 
scheduling  some  $4  million  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  begin  running  in 
late  May. 

Kinsolving  told  publishers  they 
better  personally  make  sure  that  their 
newspapers  begin  offering  color  to 
national  advertisers  if  they  do  not 
already  do  so. 

Steps  also  must  be  taken.  Kinsolv¬ 
ing  said,  to  improve  the  quality  of  col¬ 
or  availability  in  newspapers. 

Studies  have  shown  national  adver¬ 
tisers  want  color  availability  in  news¬ 
papers,  Kinsolving  said.  But  the  same 
studies  showed  that  only  2%  of  those 
polled  feel  newspapers  currently  print 
“good”  color. 

“Their  criticism  is  not  about  color 
effectiveness  in  newspapers  —  it’s 
about  quality,  consistency,  availabil¬ 
ity  and  cost,”  he  said. 

Kinsolving  told  publishers  five 
things  newspapers  must  do  in  order  to 
produce  the  type  of  color  needed  to 
lure  national  advertisers. 

1.  Color  quality  in  newspapers 
needs  to  be  improved  and  standar¬ 
dized  to  meet  the  needs  and  expecta¬ 
tions  of  advertisers. 

“If  we  don’t  offer  high-quality  col¬ 
or,  we  will  lose  more  billings  to  pre¬ 
prints,  direct  mail  and  magazines,” 
Kinsolving  said. 

2.  Steps  must  be  taken  to  simplify 
the  newspaper  color  buy  for  advertis¬ 
ers.  Color  minimums  should  be  eli¬ 
minated  as  archaic  and  gratuitous, 
and  premiums  should  be  simplified, 
standardized,  and  rationalized. 

3.  Newspapers  must  learn  what 
mixes  of  colors  and  black  and  white 
,are  productive  or  counterproductive 
for  both  advertising  and  editorial,  by 
section  of  the  paper. 

“The  newspaper  page  is  four  times 
as  large  and  far  more  complex  than 
the  magazine  page,”  Kinsolving 
pointed  out. 

4.  All  newspaper  departments  must 

(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Internal  warfare  at  UPl 

Ruhe  and  Geissler  want  to  remove  Nogales; 
Nogales  orders  audit  of  Ruhe  and  Geissler 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  battle  for  control  of  United 
Press  International,  which  erupted  in 
Los  Angeles  last  March,  is  being 
waged  more  fervently  than  ever  in 
bankruptcy  court  in  Washington. 

UPI’s  co-owners,  Douglas  F.  Ruhe 
and  William  B.  Geissler,  who 
together  hold  83%  of  the  stock,  intend 
to  seek  bankruptcy  Judge  George 
Bason’s  permission  to  remove  chair¬ 
man  Luis  Nogales  and  other  top  man¬ 
agers  from  their  posts.  The  co-owners 
want  to  install  “temporary  manage¬ 
ment”  while  looking  for  a  buyer  for 
UPL 

In  the  meantime,  Nogales  has 
ordered  an  internal  audit  —  a  “re¬ 
view”  in  his  words  —  of  UPI's  fi¬ 
nances  and  affiliated  companies  to  de¬ 
termine  if  Ruhe  and  Geissler  have 
been  transferring  the  wire  service’s 
assets  to  other  companies  they  own. 

Last  March,  Ruhe  and  Geissler 
fired  Nogales  while  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  negotiating  about  refinancing 
the  company  with  its  primary  lender. 
Foothill  Financial  Corporation  of  Los 
Angeles. 

However,  pressure  from  Foothill 


Ruhe  and  Geissler 
maintain  that  their  March 
7  agreement  with 
Nogales  contained  a 
clause  stating  control  of 
UPl  reverted  back  to 
them  if  the  company  filed 
for  Chapter  11. 


and  other  creditors  pushed  Ruhe  and 
Geissler  to  reinstate  Nogales,  then 
president  and  chief  operating  officer, 
and  make  him  chairman  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer. 

Ruhe  and  Geissler  also  agreed  to 
turn  their  shares  over  to  a  proxy  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  Nogales,  Ruhe, 
and  Wire  Service  Guild  president  Wil¬ 
liam  Morrissey. 

The  co-owners  agreed  to  give 
Nogales  120  days  —  until  July  7  —  to 
work  out  a  recapitalization  plan  for 


Luis  Nogales 

UPl  or  they  would  regain  control. 

However,  money-troubled  UPl 
also  ran  afoul  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  When  the  IRS  placed  a  lien 
on  UPl  for  $1.77  million  in  back 
payroll  taxes.  Foothill  became  wor¬ 
ried  that  it  would  not  get  back  the  $6 
million  owed  by  the  wire  service. 

Foothill  cut  off  UPI’s  line  of  credit, 
and  the  wire  service  was  forced  on 
April  28  to  file  for  protection  from  its 
creditors  under  Chapter  1 1  federal 
bankruptcy  code. 

UPl  stated  in  court  papers  it  had 
liabilities  of  $45  million,  including  $20 
million  in  accounts  payable,  and 
assets  of  $20  million. 

Ruhe  and  Geissler  maintain  that 
their  March  7  agreement  with 
Nogales  contained  a  clause  stating 
control  of  UPl  reverted  to  them  if  the 
company  filed  for  Chapter  1 1 . 

“Luis  Nogales  has  no  legitimacy  to 
remain  the  head  of  UPl,”  Geissler 
said  in  a  telephone  interview.  Geissler 
described  the  March  7  agreement  as  a 
“very  ambigious  document  —  pur¬ 
posely  so.” 

He  said  the  document  requires  that 
all  offers  to  buy  UPl  must  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  board  of  directors.  “We 
have  presented  all  offers  to  the  board. 
They  have  not  come  through.” 

Geissler  said  there  have  been  sever¬ 


al  interested  buyers,  including  Reu¬ 
ters  and  Miami  banker  Pedro  Lopez. 

“It’s  not  in  the  best  interest  of  UPl 
to  delay  a  sale,  ”  Geissler  said. 

UPl  has  dismissed  Lopez’s  offer  on 
grounds  he  lacked  the  financial  re¬ 
sources  to  operate  the  service. 
Nogales  also  has  maintained  that  he 
talked  with  Reuters  recently  but  no 
offer  was  made. 

Nogales  stated  that,  despite  the 
Chapter  1 1  filing,  control  of  UPl  re¬ 
mains  with  him  and  present  manage¬ 
ment. 

He  did  not  deny  the  March  7  agree¬ 
ment  contained  the  clause  Ruhe  and 
Geissler  claimed  it  did,  but  he  stated: 
“There  is  superseding  bankruptcy 
law  which  nullifies  that.” 

Nogales  also  charged  that  Ruhe  and 
Geissler  themselves  violated  the 
March  7  agreement  when  they  had  an 
investment  firm  send  out  letters  seek¬ 
ing  buyers  for  UPL 

“There  was  a  clause  saying  Ruhe 
and  Geissler  could  not  sell  the  com¬ 
pany”  while  the  refinancing  plan  was 
in  progress  “and  that’s  the  first  thing 
they  went  and  did,”  Nogales  said. 

He  added  it  is  “now  up  to  the 
judge”  to  decide  who  will  control  UPl 
when  the  July  7  deadline  arrives. 

Ruhe  and  Geissler  also  charged  that 


Nogales  said  it  was  the 
review  that  turned  up  the 
$2.3  million  payment  by 
UPl  to  Focus 

Management  and  the  fees 
paid  to  consultants. 


a  recent  story  by  Gregory  Gordon,  the 
wire  service’s  main  investigative  re¬ 
porter,  was  an  attempt  by  present 
management  to  manipulate  the  news 
report  for  its  own  “propaganda  pur¬ 
poses.” 

Gordon’s  story  probed  Ruhe  and 
Geissler’s  “questionable”  financial 
practices. 

Ruhe  and  Geissler  charged  that 
Gordon  received  his  information 
through  “unauthorized  disclosures” 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Hefty  circulation  gains 

Most  major  r^ewspapers  report  sizable  circulation  gains  for  both 
weekdays  and  Sundays,  according  to  latest  Audit  Bureau  report 

Daily  and  Sunday  average  paid  cir-  circulation  lead  over  the  Free  Press.  the  big  circulation  gains  they 

culationsofthe  nation's  biggest  news-  The  Free  Press  suffered  a  rare  cir-  achieved  after  their  competition 
papers  continued  to  gain  strongly  culation  decline  on  Sunday,  sliding  folded. 

overthe  past  six  months,  according  to  9,122  to  778,178.  Here,  again,  the  Inquirer  and  Plain 

the  latest  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula-  However,  Free  Press  daily  circula-  Dealer  are  examples.  Four  years  after 

tion’s  figures.  tion  was  up  strongly  despite  a  recent  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  was  shut- 

Almost  every  one  of  the  top  25  cover  price  increase  to  250.  The  News  tered.  Inquirer  daily  circulation  was 

newspapers  gained  Sunday  and  daily  has  maintained  a  150  cover  price.  down  again,  15,584  in  this  reporting 

average  paid  circulation  for  the  six  The  Free  Press  gain  of  15,389  to  period  to  519,621. 
months  ending  March  31 — and  many  646,476  moved  it  to  within  21,000  of  In  Cleveland,  daily  circulation  — 

outpaced  the  slowing  economy  of  the  market-leading  News.  News  daily  which  soared  for  the  Plain  Dealer  af- 

their  metropolitan  areas.  circulation  averaged  666,949,  an  in-  ter  the  Cleveland  Press  was  folded  in 

For  example,  in  Detroit,  where  the  crease  of  9,934.  1982  —  was  also  down,  falling  27,75 1 

smokestack  economy  has  performed  This  period’s  Fas-Fax  figures  re-  to  464,251. 

only  sluggishly  during  the  nation’s  re-  fleet  several  trends  that  have  been  A  development  new  to  this  report- 
covery,  both  metro  newspapers  evident  in  the  last  few  years.  ing  period  is  the  falling  circulation  of 

gained  daily  circulation.  Though  the  First,  Sunday  circulation  is  up  even  two  big  national  newspapers  —  the 

Detroit  Free  Press  lost  average  Sun-  stronger  than  daily.  Two  big  news-  Wall  Street  Journal  (down  91,970  to 

day  circulation,  the  Detroit  News  papers  that  lost  daily  circulation  —  1,990,025)  and  USA  Today  (down 

scored  a  healthy  gain  in  the  category.  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  Phil-  122,007  to  1,162,606).  Gannett’s  USA 

In  that  city’s  feverish  newspaper  adelphia  Inquirer  —  both  showed  Today  has  claimed  a  circulation  gain 

war,  the  Detroit  News  continued  to  Sunday  increases.  The  Plain  Dealer  by  including  so-called  “blue  chip’’ 

consolidate  its  Sunday  lead  over  its  gain  of40, 109  to  542,682  was  especial-  bulk  sales  in  its  paid-circulation  fig- 

rival  down  Lafayette  Boulevard.  ly  strong.  ures,  a  procedure  ABC  does  not  use. 

The  News’  23,759  gain  over  the  Second,  big  newspapers  that  have  For  the  first  time  in  several  ABC 

same  period  last  year  to  884,763  gave  recently  achieved  a  monopoly  in  their  reporting  periods,  one  big  circulation 

the  paper  its  first  100,000-plus  Sunday  cities  continue  to  find  it  hard  to  keep  loser  turned  around  somewhat. 


ABC  Fas-Fax  totals  for  top  25 


Total  Sunday 

Gain/Loss 

Total  Daily 

Gain/Loss 

Circulation  tor 

over  same 

Circulation  for 

over  same 

Sunday 

6  months  ending 
March  31.  1985 

period  last 
year 

Daily 

6  months  ending 
March  31.  1985 

period  last 
year 

1. 

New  York  Daily  News 

1,773.676 

-39.995 

1 

Wall  Street  Journal(m) 

1.990.025 

-91.970 

2. 

New  York  Times 

1.623..562 

+  30.455 

(national  edition) 

3, 

Los  Angeles  Times 

1.332.138 

+ 10.894 

2. 

New  York  Daily  News(m) 

1.390.955 

+  16.097 

4. 

Chicago  Tribune 

1.165.605 

+  20.518 

3. 

USA  Today(m) 

1.162.606 

-  122,007 

5. 

Washington  Post 

1.065.782 

+  22.%l 

(national  edition) 

6. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

1,011.837 

+  3.612 

4. 

Los  Angeles  Times!  m) 

1.069,564 

+ 12.028 

7. 

Detroit  News 

884.763 

+  23.759 

5. 

New  York  Times(m) 

I.OI3.2II 

+  43.160 

8. 

Boston  Globe 

802.891 

+  9.740 

6. 

New  York  Post(all  day) 

901.313 

-61.756 

9. 

Detroit  Free  Press 

778.178 

-  9.122 

7. 

Chicago  Tribune(all  day) 

775.664 

+  12.782 

10. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

8. 

Washington  Post(m) 

771.253 

+  2,%5 

&  Examiner 

717.426 

+  11,276 

9. 

Detroit  News(all  day) 

666.949 

+  9.9.34 

II. 

Chicago  Sun-Times 

690.904 

+  3.518 

10. 

Detroit  Free  Press(m) 

646.476 

+  15. .389 

12. 

Newark  Star  Ledger 

661.0.37 

+  6.591 

II. 

Chicago  Sun-Times(m) 

6.39,187 

+ 10.902 

13. 

Long  Island  Newsday 

611.403 

+  2,763 

12. 

San  Francisco  Chroniclc(m) 

554.979 

+  15. .529 

14. 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 

5%.I8I 

+  9.305 

13. 

Long  Island  Newsday(e) 

542.073 

+  8.689 

15. 

Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution 

595.625 

+  27.632 

14. 

Philadelphia  Inquireitm) 

519.621 

-I.5..584 

16. 

Pittsburgh  Press 

594,025 

- 19,770 

15. 

Boston  Globe(m) 

510.567 

+  .306 

17. 

Miami  Herald 

559.886 

+ 14.530 

16. 

Miami  Herald!  m) 

464.745 

+  13.5.39 

18. 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

542.682 

+  40.109 

17. 

Cleveland  Plain-Dealertm) 

464.251 

-27.751 

19. 

Houston  Chronicle 

536.585 

+  6,111 

18. 

Newark  Star  Ledger(m) 

434,8!M* 

+  2,476 

20. 

Milwaukee  Journal 

527.065 

20 

19. 

Houston  Chronicle(all  day) 

433..380 

+  5.820 

21. 

Phoenix  Republic* 

499,917 

+  30.738 

20. 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune!  m) 

383.6.57 

+  1 1 .488 

22. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

495.111 

+  5,942 

21. 

Dallas  Morning  News!m) 

.368.683 

+  34,114 

23. 

Seattle  Times/Post-Intelligencer 

477..307 

+  4.152 

22. 

Boston  Herald!m) 

.368.027 

+  42.941 

24. 

Dallas  Morning  News 

476.004 

+  44,221 

23. 

Baltimore  Sun!comb.  m  and  e) 

.349.901 

+  729 

25. 

Baltimore  Sun 

414,330 

+  6,894 

24. 

Rocky  Mountain  News!m) 

329.381 

+  10.29.3 

♦AVERAGE  THREE  MONTHS 

25. 

Phoenix  Arizona  Republic 

325.677 

+  11.217 

Houston  Post — Publisher’s  Statement  not  filed  by  FAS-FAX  at  press  time. 
♦AVERAGE  3  MONTHS 
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In  its  first  full  year  under  publisher 
James  F.  Hoge,  the  New  York  Daily 
News  —  once  the  nation's  unchal¬ 
lenged  daily  and  Sunday  circulation 
leader  —  showed  a  gain  in  daily  cir¬ 
culation,  increasing  16,097  to 
1,390,955. 

Sundays,  however,  the  Daily  News 
continues  to  hemorrhage  circulation, 
though  it  also  maintains  its  number 
one  circulation  status.  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  was  down  39,995  to 
1,773,676. 

Also  in  New  York  City,  the  New 
York  Times  boosted  its  total  average 
daily  circulation  to  over  one  million. 
The  Times  increased  daily  circulation 
by  43, 160  to  1,013,211.  Sunday  Times 
circulation  was  up  30,455  to 
1,623,562. 

New  York  City  was  also  rough  on 
the  New  York  Post,  which,  after  years 
of  virtually  uninterrupted  growth, 
showed  a  circulation  decline  for  the 
second  consecutive  reporting  period. 
Daily  circulation  was  down  61,756  to 
901,313. 

However,  Post  owner  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch  had  more  to  cheer  about  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  where  the  Boston  Herald  con¬ 
tinues  its  remarkable  turnaround. 

Virtually  given  up  for  dead  when 
Murdoch  acquired  it  in  November 

It’s  Cox  vs 

With  little  fanfare,  a  Cox  Enter- 
prises-owned  group  of  free  weeklies 
is  proceeding  with  an  antitrust  suit 
accusing  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  of  attempting  by  predatory 
pricing  to  monopolize  the  area's  sub¬ 
urban  print  advertising  market. 

In  the  suit  filed  in  5th  Circuit  U.S. 
Court  in  New  Orleans,  Guide  News¬ 
paper  Corp.  says  that  the  Newhouse 
Newpaper  Group-owned  Times- 
Picayune  created  total  market  cover¬ 
age  products  aimed  at  the  suburbs 
around  New  Orleans  and  sold  adver¬ 
tising  well  below  cost  in  an  effort  to 
“monopolize  the  suburban  TMC  sub- 
markets.'' 

Those  “Advertiser”  shoppers,  be¬ 
gun  in  1980,  were  distributed  in  the 
same  areas  where  Cox  had  been  dis¬ 
tributing  its  free  weekly  “Guide” 
since  1975,  the  court  papers  state. 

Cox  claims  that  its  five  total  market 
coverage  products  grew  in  profitabil¬ 
ity  every  year  from  their  introduction 
until  1980. 

However,  after  the  the  Advertisers 
were  launched,  “the  effect  of  Times- 
Picayune's  anti-competitive  conduct 
on  Guide  has  been  swift  and  drama¬ 
tic,”  the  suit  claims. 

“Every  year  since  !980,  total 
advertising  linage  and  revenues  for 
combined  Guide  operations  have  de¬ 
creased,  or  at  least  not  kept  up  with 


1982,  the  Herald  gained  42,941  in  this 
reporting  period  to  total  3^,027. 

The  more  established  Boston  Globe 
remained  far  ahead  of  its  tabloid  rival, 
showing  a  small  306  daily  gain  to 
510,567  and  a  9,740  gain  on  Sundays 
to  802,891. 

Murdoch's  Midwest  tabloid,  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  also  gained,  but 
its  increases  were  not  nearly  enough 
to  gain  on  the  rival  Chicago  Tribune. 

In  daily  circulation,  the  Sun-Times 
increased  10,902  to  639,187. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  Tri¬ 
bune  daily  circulation  more  than 
matched  the  increase,  with  a  12,782 
gain  to  775,664. 

On  Sundays,  long  a  circulation 
problem  for  the  Sun-Times,  the  Tri¬ 
bune  swamped  the  rival  tabloid's 
small  gains.  Tribune  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  was  up  20,518  to  1,165,605,  while 
the  Sun-Times  gained  just  3,518  to  a 
total  of  690,904. 

In  several  other  cities  with  two 
newspapers,  it  was  also  a  case  of  the 
rich  getting  richer. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  showed  a  34,114  daily  gain  to 
368,683,  while  Times-Mirror's  sliding 
Dallas  Times  Herald  dropped  16,1 10 
over  the  year-ago  period  to  total 
241,055. 


On  Sundays,  the  Morning  News 
showed  a  44,221  gain  while  the  Times 
Herald  fell  3,973.  The  Morning  News 
leads  the  Sunday  contest  476,004  to 
345,932. 

It  was  harder  to  assess  other  com¬ 
petitive  cities  in  this  period's  Fas-Fax 
because  a  number  of  newspapers 
either  had  not  filed  their  statement  or 
were  withholding  its  release. 

The  Houston  Chronicle,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  showed  circulation  gains  of  about 
6,000  for  both  Sunday  and  daily  edi¬ 
tions,  but  its  freeway-based  rivi,  the 
Houston  Post,  had  not  filed  its  state¬ 
ment  by  ABC  press  time. 

Similarly,  while  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  showed  Sunday  and  daily 
gains,  its  broadsheet  rival,  the  Denver 
Post,  also  had  not  filed  its  statement 
on  time. 

In  its  first  full  year  of  independent 
competition,  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  showed  strong  Sunday  and 
daily  circulation  increases,  reaching 
almost  the  half-million  mark  on  Sun¬ 
day  and  gaining  nearly  20,000  in  daily 
circulation. 

Figures  for  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  acquired  by  Jeffrey  M. 
Gluck  in  February  1984,  were  not 
approved  for  release. 


Newhouse  in  antitrust  case 


increasing  costs  from  year  to  year,” 
the  suit  says. 

One  of  those  Guides — the  St.  Tam¬ 
many  Guide,  published  in  the  fast¬ 
growing  suburb  of  Slidell,  across 
Lake  Pontchartrain  from  New 
Orleans  —  lost  so  much  money  Cox 
was  forced  to  fold  it,  the  suit  says. 

“St.  Tammany  Guide  actual  losses 
since  1980  ranged  from  $500,000  to 
over  $1  million  annually  despite 
efforts  to  reduce  overhead,”  the  suit 
says. 

Cox  is  claiming  damages  of  $7  mil¬ 
lion,  plus  $8  million  in  estimated  fu¬ 
ture  damages.  That  Sl5-million  claim 
amounts  to  a  S45-million  suit  since 
antitrust  damages  are  automatically 
trebled. 

Cox  charges  that  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  Advertisers  exceeds  their 
revenues. 

“Accordingly,  in  the  production, 
distribution  and  sale  of  advertising 
space  in  its  Advertisers,  Times- 
Picayune  at  all  relevant  times  has 
been  engaged  in  predatory,  below- 
cost  pricing  of  its  Advertiser  prod¬ 
ucts,”  the  suit  says. 

Even  if  that's  not  proven,  the  suit 
continues,  “it  will  be  shown  that  the 
combination  and  discount  rates  are 
not  in  any  sense  profit-maximizing 
and  Times-Picayune  will  be  able  to 
reap  rewards  of  its  predatory  pricing 


practices  before  significant  new  entry 
by  other  competitors  in  the  suburban 
TMC  submarkets  is  possible.” 

Cox  also  argues  that  the  Times- 
Picayune  is  engaged  in  illegal  “tying” 
of  products.  Cox  claims  the  Times- 
Picayune  alleged  virtual  monopoly 
forces  businesses  that  want  to  do  print 
advertising  to  use  its  shoppers. 

In  papers  filed  in  March,  the  Times- 
Picayune  denied  all  charges  and 
argued  that  Cox  legally  had  not  stated 
a  claim  for  action. 

It  said  there  was  not,  as  required  by 
law,  a  “dangerous  probability  of  suc¬ 
cess”  in  achieving  a  monopoly  and 
that  businesses  were  not  coerced  into 
buying  space  in  the  Advertiser.  It  also 
said  Cox's  claims  of  losses  on  the 
Guides  were  vague. 

The  case  is  now  in  the  discovery 
process.  Cox  attorney  Jay  Gullatta 
said  it  was  unlikely  there  would  be 
much  action  in  the  case  for  some  time. 
He  also  declined  extensive  comment 
on  the  case. 

“My  client  is  not  in  the  position 
now  of  being  really  interested  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  public  comment  in  the 
case,”  Gullatta  said. 

Newhouse  attorney  John  Hanson 
said  the  Times-Picayune  position  is 
summed  up  in  the  court  fliings  and 
that  other  arguments  would  depend 
on  findings  during  discovery. 
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Dealing  with  libel  suits 

The  increasing  number  of  //be/  suits  is  causing 
insurance  firms  to  hike  newspaper  premiums 


By  M.K.  Guzda 

Financial  losses  from  haranguing 
libel  cases  continue  to  drain  newspa¬ 
per  treasuries  and  demand  ideas  pro¬ 
viding  suitable  alternatives. 

Paul  O’Brien,  a  Washington,  D.C., 
attorney  and  U.S.  general  counsel  for 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.  Ltd.  of  Bermu¬ 
da,  urged  publishers  to  reevaluate 
their  reactions  to  libel  cases  and  costs 
on  the  rapid  increase. 


"Atewspapers  have  to 
understand  the 
perception  arrtong  people 
that  they’re  not  that 
¥vell-liked”  O’Brien  said. 


“Loss  factors  continue  at  a  very 
alarming  rate,”  O’Brien  said.  “But 
the  competence  of  legal  counsel  for 
the  plaintiffs  is  increasing.  Papers  are 
attracted  to  firms  having  success  in 
libel  cases.” 

The  average  trial  cost,  not  including 
appeal,  is  currently  $150,000,  he  said. 
Libel  judgments  15  years  ago  cost 
$20,000  on  the  average,  while  today 
the  average  judgment  has  escalated  to 
$1.5  million,  he  noted. 

O’Brien  said  juries  who  award  high¬ 
er  judgments  empathize  with  the 
assertion  that  newspapers  unneces¬ 
sarily  harm  individu^s  through  care¬ 
less  and/or  rabid  pursuit  of  news. 

“Newspapers  have  to  understand 
the  perception  among  people  that 
they’re  not  that  well-liked,”  O’Brien 
said.  Relying  on  the  jury’s  grasp  of 
technicalities  extracted  from  prece¬ 
dence  or  the  First  Amendment  may 
not  be  sufficient  defense  as  the  public 


becomes  more  disenchanted  with  the 
press. 

However,  the  judgment  usually  en¬ 
compasses  20%  of  the  total  costs, 
while  legal  fees  make  80%  of  the  final 
bill.  In  large  metro  areas,  legal  fees 
range  from  $170  to  $190  per  hour,  said 
an  insurance  consultant. 

O’Brien  said  he  has  received  legal 
bills  asking  a  $2,200  charge  for  a  stan¬ 
dard  brief  (such  as  a  file  for  jurisdic¬ 
tion  or  motion  to  remand),  which  he 
immediately  returns  to  the  firm  with  a 
demand  for  explanation  and  detail. 
The  support  services  used  by  legal 
firms,  such  as  paralegals  and  junior 
partners,  add  a  great  portion  to  the 
bill,  he  said.  Smaller  firms,  or  the  use 
of  no  more  than  two  or  three  attor¬ 
neys,  is  more  economical  than  10 
lawyers  handling  a  case. 

Two  reactions  have  resulted  from 
the  increase  in  suits  and  the  costs  they 
render:  higher  insurance  premiums 
and  countersuits  challenging  the 
merits  of  the  original  suit. 

Mutual  Insurance,  created  in  1%2 
and  written  only  for  ANPA  members, 
has  decided  to  review  its  policy  hold¬ 
ers  to  determine  which  are  involved  in 
many  or  expensive  suits.  (The  com¬ 
pany  offers  libel.  First  Amendment, 
and  territorial  or  strike  coverage.) 

The  annual  premium,  with  a  $10- 
million  limit  per  occurence,  averages 
$1,300  for  small  papers  and  can  be 
more  than  $100,000  for  larger  ones. 

Those  showing  frequent  or  severe 
libel  suits  are  essentially  a  bad  risk 
and  will  pay  higher  premiums.  Rates 
could  increase  25%  or  more,  based  on 
the  losses  paid  out  to  the  individual 
policy  holder. 


As  of  Dec.  31,  1984,  Mutual  has 
pmd  losses  of  $35  million  and  held  $27 
million  in  reserves  for  a  total  incurred 
loss  of  $62  million. 

Contributing  to  the  increased  pre¬ 
miums  is  the  cost  of  reinsurance, 
O’Brien  explained.  To  guarantee 
sufficient  funds  in  the  case  of  steep 
judgements  and  legal  costs.  Mutual 
relies  on  the  London  market  for  the 
bulk  of  its  reinsurance.  Few  other 
companies  offer  insurance  besides 


“Where  there’s  just 
some  thief  out  there,”  he 
declared,  “you  fight  him 
tooth  and  nail.” 


Mutual,  CNA,  Chubb  Group,  Em¬ 
ployers  Reinsurance  Co.  and  Fire¬ 
man’s  Fund,  one  insurance  consul¬ 
tant  said. 

The  newest  rebuttal  to  libel  suits 
that  newspapers  consider  unmerited 
is  a  countersuit  charging  malicious 
prosecution.  In  those  cases,  news¬ 
papers  countersue  the  lawyer  repre¬ 
senting  the  plaintiff  for  prosecuting  a 
case  devoid  of  merit  and  causing  un¬ 
necessary  financial  hardship. 

O’Brien  said  some  cases  have 
proven  successful  using  that  tack, 
while  most  must  be  weighed  with  a 
cost-effective  conclusion  in  mind. 
“The  jury  just  won’t  buy  the  technica¬ 
lities,”  O’Brien  said,  advising  pub¬ 
lishers  to  consider  meticulously  each 
libel  trial  and  possible  settlement. 

“Where  there’s  just  some  thief  out 
there,”  he  declared,  “you  fight  him 
tooth  and  nail.” 


Judge  refuses  to  dismiss  suit  against  Woodward 


A  Los  Angeles  federal  judge  has 
refused  to  dismiss  a  libel  suit  against 
Washington  Post  editor  Bob  Wood¬ 
ward,  who  is  charged  with  publishing 
inaccurate  and  untrue  statements  al^ 
out  a  doctor  who  treated  the  late  actor 
John  Belushi. 


The  suit  by  Dr.  Robert  J.  Feder — a 
Beverly  Hills  eye,  ear,  nose,  and 
throat  specialist  —  is  in  connection 
with  Woodward’s  book.  Wired:  The 
Short  Life  and  Fast  Times  of  John 
Belushi. 

Feder’ s  attorney,  Allan  Browne, 


claims  that  Woodward  erred  when  he 
wrote  that  the  physician  had  given  Be¬ 
lushi  and  other  celebrity  patients 
amphetamines  on  demand  to  help 
them  perform. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Speaking  on  a  panel  at  the  AP  annual  meeting  this  week  were  (from  left)  Ben  Bradlee  of 
the  Washington  Post,  Don  Hewitt  of  60  Minutes,  Louis  Boccordi  of  AP,  Lorry  Jinks  of 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  and  John  Seigentholer  of  USA  Today  and  the  Nashville 
Tennessean.  (AP  Laserphoto.) 

Bradlee:  don’t  overreact  to  credibility  problems 

The  executive  editor  speaks  on  pane/  at  AP  meeting 


Washington  Post  executive  editor 
Ben  Bradlee  says  newspapers  should 
not  overreact  to  the  results  of  the  re¬ 
cent  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors’  readership  study  which  indi¬ 
cated  newspapers  have  some  credibil¬ 
ity  problems. 

Speaking  on  a  panel  at  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  annual  nleeting  this  week 
in  Miami  Beach,  Bradlee  pointed  out 
that  columnist  Waiter  Lippmann,  in 
the  1920s,  wrote  a  column  urging 
newspapers  to  do  something  about 
their  credibility  problems. 

It’s  not  a  new  problem,  he  said,  and 
it  is  probably  something  that  will  al¬ 
ways  exist. 

“If  your  circulation  was  going 
down  as  fast  as  your  popularity,  you 
would  be  in  trouble — but  it’s  not,”  he 
told  the  audience  of  publishers. 

Bradlee  said  to  get  into  the  habit  of 
catering  to  critics  would  be  a  wrong 
move  for  newspapers  to  make. 

“There  is  an  awful  lot  of  criticism  of 
the  press  coming  from  some  serious 
wackos  —  they  are  causing  the  prob¬ 
lem,”  he  said. 


Alex  Haley  to  teach 
at  Tenn.  j-school 

Alex  Haley,  the  author  of  Roots, 
has  accepted  an  appointment  as  ad¬ 
junct  professor  of  journalism  and 
American  studies  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  Knoxville. 

Haley’s  appointment  to  the  College 
of  Communications  and  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  began  April  1 .  His  in¬ 
volvement  will  include  lectures  and 
writing  workshops. 


Bradlee  rapped  some  “organiza¬ 
tions”  that  are  “leading  the  charge  of 
press-bashing.”  He  said  the  media, 
more  than  any  other  industry,  have 
undergone  intense  self-examination 
over  the  years. 

“We’ve  confessed  to  more  errors 
than  any  other  profession,”  he  said. 

Don  Hewitt,  executive  producer  of 
CBS-tv’s  60  Minutes,  basically 
agreed  with  Bradlee. 

"I  think  we  are  worrying  ourselves 
to  death,”  Hewitt  told  publishers. 
“The  credibility  problem,  if  there  is 
one,  is  being  blown  way  out  of  propor¬ 
tion.” 

Hewitt  said  one  reason  readers  or 
viewers  may  be  critical  of  the  media 
these  days  is  because  they  print  or 
broadcast  negative  news.  “When  the 
media  delivers  negative  news  to  peo¬ 
ple’s  doorsteps,  it’s  hard  to  be  liked,” 
he  said. 

While  Bradlee  and  Hewitt  took  the 
position  that  the  results  of  the  ASNE 
study  should  not  be  a  major  concern 
to  newspapers,  Larry  Jinks,  senior 
vice  president/news,  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers,  and  John  Seigenthaler, 
editorial  director  of  USA  Today  and 
president,  publisher,  and  editor  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  took  the  oppo¬ 
site  position. 

Jinks  said  the  media  has  three  major 
problems  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  — 
inaccuracy,  unfairness,  and  arro¬ 
gance.  He  said  the  media  must  better 
explain  to  the  public  how  it  covers  the 
news.  He  also  called  for  a  “greater 
consciousness  (by  the  media)  to  meet 
the  needs  of  readers.” 

Jinks  said  the  attitude  by  many  in 
the  media  has  been  “as  long  as  you 
are  generally  successful,  you  don’t 


take  the  readers’  needs  into  consid¬ 
eration.  Credibility  is  our  lifeblood,” 
he  declared. 

The  session  ended  with  no  real 
direction  on  what  could  be  done  to 
improve  the  public’s  perception  of  the 
media. 


Producer  at  CBS 
suggests  offering 
of  free  tv  air  time 

Don  Hewitt,  executive  producer  of 
CBS-tv’s  60  Minutes,  has  proposed  to 
his  network’s  powers-that-be  a  way 
television  can  be  a  little  more  respon¬ 
sive  to  those  who  seek  to  present 
opposing  viewpoints. 

Hewitt  said  he  has  suggested  that 
CBS  take  six  of  the  12  hours  annually 
devoted  to  documentaries  and  give 
the  time  to  those  who  want  to  present 
rebuttals  to  segments  that  appear  on 
programming  like  60  Minutes.  Hewitt 
said  such  a  project  would  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  network’s  op¬ 
ed  editor. 

The  person  or  group  that  felt 
aggrieved  or  wronged  would  be  given 
an  entire  film  crew  —  a  producer, 
director,  and  camera  crew.  This  crew 
would  produce  a  rebuttal  to  the  CBS 
program  that  would  be  aired. 

Such  programming  would  be  run  in 
prime  time  under  Hewitt’s  proposal. 
“Not  like  Viewpoint  (ABC-tv’s  pro¬ 
gram  which  gives  viewers  a  chance  to 
express  their  opinion)  that  is  shown  at 
11:30  at  night  when  most  people  are 
asleep,”  Hewitt  stated. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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PERSPECTIVE  ON  PROMOTION  -  - 

Targeting  the  25-34  year-old  market 

Newspapers  are  promoting  “time”  and  “gratification”  in  wooing  the 
huge  numbers  of  baby  boomers  now  approaching  middie  age 


By  Michael  G.  Kane 

Put  succinctly,  they  outdistance 
their  predecessors  in  terms  of  their 
numbers,  their  impact  on  the  job  mar¬ 
ket  and  their  level  of  education.  And 
they  are  challenging  the  marketing 
minds  at  newspapers  like  never  be¬ 
fore. 

They  are  the  much-heralded  baby 
boomers  and  their  numbers  are  best 
reflected  by  U.S.  Census  Bureau  fig¬ 
ures: 

•  Baby  boomers — those  born  be¬ 
tween  1946  and  1964 — comprise 
roughly  one-third  (77  million)  of  the 
population. 

•  By  1990,  baby  boomers  will  ac¬ 
count  for  54  percent  of  the  labor 
force. 

•  Almost  one  quarter  of  Americans 
age  25  to  35  have  college  degrees, 
compared  with  only  nine  percent  of 
people  over  65. 

•  Between  1980  and  1990,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Americans  who  are  25  to  45 
will  increase  by  almost  30  percent. 

“As  this  generation  enters  an  age 
group,  it  redefines  that  experience,” 
said  Landon  Jones,  author  of  Great 
Expectations:  America  and  the  Baby- 
Boom  Generation.  “The  baby  boom 
is  going  to  make  middle  age  where 
it’s  at.” 

And  newspapers  know  that  they 
cannot  undersell  themselves  to  this 
population  group,  especially  to  the 
25-  to  34-year-old  segment  of  the  mar- 
ket.  This  segment  of  the  baby 
boomers,  some  40  million  strong  and 
approaching  their  middle-age  years, 
represents  a  good  audience  for  adver¬ 
tisers  and,  newspapers  hope,  will  be¬ 
come  the  “bread-and-butter”  news¬ 
paper  readers  of  the  future. 

It  came  as  no  surprise  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  that  various  research 


(Kane  is  special  projects  manager 
of  the  International  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  in  Reston, 
Va.  This  is  one  in  a  continuing  se¬ 
ries  of  monthly  articles  dealing  with 
different  aspects  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion.) 


indicated  that  baby  boomers  are  “less 
newspaper  oriented”  than  their  older 
counterparts.  Being  the  first  genera¬ 
tion  to  grow  up  in  the  age  of  television 
has  made  them  a  challenging  and  im¬ 
posing  market  to  reach  because  they 
are  not  as  likely  as  past  generations  to 
fall  into  the  daily  habit  of  reading  the 
newspaper.  Since  newspapers  have 
historically  enjoyed  their  highest 
readership  levels  with  those  35  and 
older,  the  25-34-year-old  market  be¬ 
comes  a  vital  target  market  to  reach 
now. 

“The  18-24-year-old  market  has 
always  been  a  problem,”  said  Ralph 
Bubis,  president  of  Belden  Associ¬ 
ates  in  Dallas.  “The  25-34-year-old 
age  group  is  now  as  much  of  a  con¬ 
cern  and  this  could  consequently 
make  the  35-44-year-old  market  a 
concern  as  well.” 

Of  course,  the  industry  did  not  ig¬ 
nore  the  baby  boomers  as  they  ma¬ 
tured  and  expressed  specific  opinions 
about  what  they  wanted  to  see  in  a 
newspaper.  Many  product  changes 
were  made  in  the  late  1970s  and  early 
1980s  designed  to  appeal  to  this  mar¬ 
ket,  including  an  outpouring  of  spe¬ 
cial  sections  and  features.  News-’ 
rooms  brought  in  more  young  report¬ 
ers  and  editors  who  “spoke  the  lan¬ 
guage”  and  understood  the  needs  and 
lifestyle  of  this  generation. 

Naturally,  promotion  and  market¬ 
ing  departments  were  instrumental  in 
promoting  these  product  changes  to 
readers  and  advertisers  and  position¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  accordingly.  Now, 
at  mid-decade,  these  changes  are  well 
in  place  for  the  most  part  and  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  shifted  its  marketing  gears 
to  concentrate  on  turning  the  25-35- 
year-old  market  into  loyal  newspaper 
readers  in  the  middle-age  years. 

“Given  the  product  innovations,  it 
is  up  to  promotion  and  marketing 
professionals  to  get  the  message 
across  to  this  target  group  that  the 
newspaper  is  beneficial  to  them,” 
said  Mark  F.  Mulholland,  sales  de¬ 
velopment  manager  of  the  Roanoke 
Times  &  World-News.  “It  is  not  so 
important  that  we  (the  industry)  show 
huge  gains  with  this  audience  as  it  is 


in  stopping  the  trend  of  declining 
readership.” 

Why  doesn’t  this  well-educated 
generation  that  grew  up  amidst  the  in¬ 
formation  explosion  read  the  newspa¬ 
per  more  frequently  on  a  daily  basis? 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons,  obvi¬ 
ously,  but  one  in  particular  looms 
large  in  the  minds  of  marketing  and 
promotion  executives:  “lack  of 
time.”  Like  a  nagging  cough,  this 
outgrowth  of  the  baby  boomer’s  life¬ 
style  seems  to  transcend  all  demo¬ 
graphic  subgroups  in  all  areas  of 
the  country. 

Belden’s  Bubis  put  it  in  perspec¬ 
tive:  “They  say  they  don’t  have  time 
to  read  the  newspaper,  but  what 
they’re  telling  us  is  that  they  would 
rather  spend  their  time  doing  some¬ 
thing  else.  With  this  market,  research 
backs  up  the  promotion  theme  that 
time  is  a  resource  more  scarce  than 
money.” 

John  Mauro,  research  director  of 
Media  General  Inc.  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  said  that  when  newspapers  pro¬ 
mote  this  theme,  they  are  rightfully 
promoting  the  “me”  to  the  “me  gen¬ 
eration.”  In  terms  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion,  Mauro  said  that  this  market  is 
asking  of  newspapers,  “What’s  in  it 
for  me?” — and  they  should  be  told. 
How?  “Uppermost,”  Mauro  said, 
“promotions  should  spell  out  the 
gratification  elements  of  the  newspa¬ 
per.” 

And  so,  in  ways  unique  to  each 
market,  newspapers  are  promoting 
“time”  and  “gratification”  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  In  Roanoke,  Va. ,  where  the 
Times  &  World-News  have  made  the 
18-34- year-old  market  a  primary  pro¬ 
motion  focal  point  for  years,  various 
strategies  have  sought  to  “humanize 
the  product”  and  show  how  the  paper 
fits  into  their  busy  lifestyles,  ac¬ 
cording  to  sales  development  man¬ 
ager  Mulholland. 

“We’re  not  going  to  change  their 
lifestyle,  so  we  position  the  newspa¬ 
per  as  being  an  asset  and  working 
right  alongside  of  them  in  their  day- 
to-day  activities,”  he  said. 

The  Houston  Chronicle,  which  like 
the  Roanoke  paper  enjoys  above  aver- 
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age  readership  levels  with  this  mar¬ 
ket,  is  perhaps  most  representative  of 
what  newspapers  around  the  country 
are  doing  in  appealing  to  this  market. 
The  paper  develops  “spin-off”  pro¬ 
motions  from  broader,  mass-audience 
campaigns  to  target  the  25-34-year- 
old  market,  among  others. 

“We  create  a  base  level  of  aware¬ 
ness  with  broadcast  which  is  support- 

Editors:  mi 

By  Bill  Kirtz 

More  and  franker  coverage  of  sex¬ 
ual  issues  will  both  serve  and  attract 
readers,  the  New  England  Press  News 
Executives  Association  was  told  re¬ 
cently. 

Editors  underrate  readers’  interest 
in  this  area.  Parade  magazine  health 
editor  Earl  Ubell  and  Boston  Globe- 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  col¬ 
umnist  Beth  Winship  said  at  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  spring  meeting  in  Boston. 

“We  have  to  treat  our  public  as 
adults,”  said  Ubell,  a  veteran  health 
reporter  who  conducted  Parade’s  con¬ 
troversial  “Sex  in  America  Today” 
survey  last  fall. 

Three  of  135  Sunday  papers  de¬ 
clined  to  carry  that  Parade  issue,  but 
Ubell  and  Parade  articles  editor  Fran 
Carpentier  claimed  they  received 

ed  by  coordinated  circulation  sales 
programs  aimed  at  specific  demogra¬ 
phic  groups,”  said  Page  Haines,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Chronicle. 

Haines  said  that  in  a  recent  promo¬ 
tion  campaign,  the  paper  was  posi¬ 
tioned  as  “Houston’s  Information 
Source,”  with  a  direct  mail  piece 
aimed  at  apartment  dwellers  to  reach 

ore  coverage  of  se: 

only  a  handful  of  negative  letters 
about  it. 

“You  have  to  bite  the  bullet  and 
say  ‘I’m  going  to  present  (coverage  of 
sexual  topics)  because  it’s  news,’  ” 
Ubell  said.  There  is  a  lot  of  “hard 
news”  in  this  area  available  from  psy¬ 
chological  and  sociological  reports, 
he  said,  calling  a  sample  survey — 
such  as  Parade’s — a  “very  powerful 
and  underutilized  tool  ofjoumalism.” 

Winship,  who  devotes  one  of  her 
four  weekly  youth  columns  to  sexual 
issues,  agreed  with  Ubell  that  tasteful 
presentation  of  such  matters  will 
build,  not  lose,  circulation. 

“Editors,  as  usual,  are  quite  far  be¬ 
hind  the  public  on  the  issue  of  sexual¬ 
ity  in  newspapers,”  she  said,  adding 
that  such  coverage  will  help  the  hard- 
to-attract  younger  reader. 

In  accord  with  Winship’s  conten- 

many  in  this  target  market. 

How  newspaper  marketers  fare  in 
piquing  the  interests  and  developing 
loyalty  among  the  25-34-year-old 
market  over  the  next  five  years  will  go 
a  long  way  in  telling  to  what  extent 
they  will  read  newspapers  as  they  set¬ 
tle  into  their  middle  years  in  the 
1990s. 

X  desirable 

tion  that  newspapers  should  help  with 
the  sexual  education  job  they  claim 
schools  and  parents  aren’t  doing  ade¬ 
quately  was  Brown  University’s  di¬ 
rector  of  health  education,  Tobi  Si¬ 
mon. 

“You  should  ‘go  for  it’  in  your  pa¬ 
pers,”  she  said.  “Accurate,  nonsen- 
sational  information  is  vastly 
needed.” 

Kenneth  J.  Botty,  editor  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Ga¬ 
zette,  was  one  of  several  listeners  who 
said  the  panelists  may  exaggerate  the 
public’s  receptivity  to  more  complete 
and  candid  coverage  of  sexual  issues. 

“There’s  a  vast  reservoir  of  con¬ 
servative  thought  in  this  country,”  he 
said. 

He  questioned  whether  newspapers 
should  assume  the  role  of  sex  educa¬ 
tion,  and  said  his  paper  received  a 
“tremendous  amount  of  mail”  sup¬ 
porting  its  decision  not  to  run  the  Pa¬ 
rade  survey. 

IM  RDIPE 

IN  DHICr 

Guild  seeks  limit  on 
news  firms’  growth 

The  executive  board  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  has  called  on  Congress  to 
consider  legislation  limiting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers,  or  aggregate  cir¬ 
culation,  that  a  single  company  can 
own. 

The  Guild  cited  the  danger  of  grow¬ 
ing  concentration  of  media  ownership 
in  calling  on  Congress  to  act. 

“As  chains  gorge  on  chains,  all  pos¬ 
sibility  of  combatting  media  concen¬ 
tration  short  of  massive  divestiture 
will  disappear,”  the  Guild  stated. 

“At  the  end  of  1984,  according  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  there  were  only  543  in¬ 
dependent  dailies  left  — 15  fewer  than 
a  year  earlier,”  the  Guild  said.  “It  is 
time  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  propos¬ 
al,  raised  a  half-dozen  years  earlier  by 
the  Guild  and  others,  to  put  a  ceiling 
on  the  number  of  newspapers  or  the 
aggregate  circulation  any  single 
media  company  can  control.” 

The  Guild  said  that  newspapers 
“established”  by  a  company  would 

be  excluded  from  the  limit. 

In  other  actions,  the  Guild  asked 
President  Reagan  to  call  off  his  plan¬ 
ned  trip  to  the  Bitburg  Cemetery  in 
West  Germany  and  condemned  the 
decision  by  U.S.  immigration  author¬ 
ities  to  deny  entry  to  Canadian  writer 
Farley  Mowat  because  of  his  book 
critic^  of  U.S.  wildlife  and  conserva¬ 
tion  policies. 

Gannett  grants 

The  Gannett  Foundation  awarded 
grants  totaling  $100,(X)0  to  the  city  of 
Elmira,  N.Y. 

A  gift  of  $60,000  went  to  the  Amot 
Art  Museum  to  renovate  its  second 
floor  and  a  gift  of  $40,000  went  to 
Elmira  College  to  be  used  to  convert  a 
caretaker’s  cottage  on  Mark  Twain’s 
Quarry  Farm  into  a  conference  hall. 

The  late  Frank  E.  Gannett,  who 
established  the  foundation  in  1935, 
started  his  group  of  newspapers  in 
Elmira  in  1906. 

Gannett,  then  30,  teamed  up  with 
the  late  Erwin  R.  Davenport  to  buy 
the  Elmira  Gazette,  now  the  Star- 
Gazette.  They  were  assisted  by  the 

late  Frank  E.  Tripp,  who  became  pub¬ 
lisher  as  well  as  a  longtime  columnist 
of  the  Gazette. 

Scripps’  daily  sells 
extra  dining  guides 

The  Cincinnati  Post,  a  Scripps  Ho- 
w^d  newspaper,  overprinted  its  tab¬ 
loid  spring  restaurant  guide  and  is  sell¬ 
ing  the  extra  copies  separately  on 
newsstands. 

Written  by  reporters  on  the  enter¬ 
tainment  staff  who  visited  each  estab¬ 
lishment  personally,  the  guide  is 
priced  at  500. 

Readers  asked  for  reprints  of  its 
restaurant  guide  so  often  that  the 
newspaper  decided  to  sell  its  extra 
copies  separately. 

Denver  Post  offers 
local  economic  stats 

The  Denver  Post  has  introduced  a 
monthly  business  feature  providing 
leading  economic  indicators  for  Col¬ 
orado  and  the  metro  area. 
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Maynard,  Heminger  among  six  eiected  to  AP  board 

Incumbents  Ottaway,  Burgess,  McGee,  and  Marbut  reelected 


Robert  C.  Maynard,  editor  and 
president  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tri¬ 
bune,  and  Edwin  L.  Heminger,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Findlay  (Ohio) 
Courier,  were  elected  to  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  board  of  directors  for  the 
first  time. 

Maynard  and  Heminger  were 
among  six  publishers  elected  to  the 
board  during  the  AP  annual  meeting, 
held  this  week  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  convention  in  Miami 
Beach. 

The  four  incumbent  directors 
reelected  were;  James  E.  Burgess, 
publisher  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal',  Robert  Marbut,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Harte- 
Hanks  Communications;  James  Ott¬ 


away,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Ottaway  Newspapers;  and  John 
McGee,  president  and  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Dai¬ 
ly  Mail. 

Heminger  was  elected  as  a  repre- 
sentive  from  a  newspaper  in  a  city  of 
less  than  50,000  population.  He  re¬ 
places  Charles  Rowe  of  the 
Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free  Lance- 
Star,  who  was  not  eligible  for  re¬ 
nomination. 

Heminger,  who  received  15,039 
votes,  defeated  A.L.  Alford,  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Lewiston  (Ida¬ 
ho)  Tribune,  who  received  4,543 
votes. 

In  winning  relection  to  the  board, 
Ottaway  was  high  vote-getter  with 


17,470  votes.  He  was  followed  by 
Burgess  with  15,801  votes;  McGee 
with  15,417  votes;  and  Marbut  with 
14,264  votes. 

Maynard  was  elected  with  7,930 
votes. 

Other  candidates  and  their  vote  to¬ 
tals  were:  David  Starr,  publisher  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspapers 
and  senior  editor  of  Newhouse 
Newspapers,  7,812  votes;  C.K. 
McClatchy,  president  of  McClatchy 
Newspapers,  7,297  votes;  Harold 
“Tip”  Lifvendahl,  publisher,  chief 
executive  officer,  and  president  of  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel,  7,205  votes; 
Ted  Natt,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Daily  News,  Longview,  Wash.,  3,692 
votes;  and  Ralph  Looney,  editor. 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  2,627  votes. 


AP  announces  three  major  service  enhancements 


The  Associated  Press,  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Miami  Beach  this  week, 
announced  three  major  enhance¬ 
ments  to  its  service. 

AP  president  and  general  manager 
Louis  Boccardi  said  the  wire  service 
will  create  a  new  graphics  depart¬ 
ment;  expand  its  business  news 
coverage;  and  introduce  a  team  of  re¬ 
gional  reporters  to  be  based  around 
the  United  States. 

Boccardi  said  the  expanded  ser¬ 
vices  will  add  14  editorial  positions  to 
the  staff  and  that  because  of  budget 
controls,  the  money  to  add  these  peo¬ 
ple  is  contained  in  the  1985  budget. 

“These  steps  and  others  we  have 
taken  in  planning,  appointments,  and 
structure  in  recent  months  are  part  of 
our  effort  to  make  AP  efficient  and 


effective  and  responsive  in  meeting 
our  members  changing  needs,”  Boc¬ 
cardi  said. 

Boccardi  said  the  changes  will  be 


“We  recognize  the 
increasing  importance  of 
graphic  art  in  American 
newspapers,”  Boccardi 
said. 


started  immediately  and  completed 
within  the  next  several  months. 

The  AP  will  name  a  director  of 
graphics,  a  new  position,  and  will  add 
three  graphics  artists  to  its  staff,  to 
deal  with  national  news  graphics  and 


also  to  begin  to  introduce  graphics 
into  state  news  and  photo  reports. 

“We  recognize  the  increasing  im¬ 
portance  of  graphic  art  in  American 
newspapers,”  Boccardi  said.  “These 
additions  will  equip  AP  to  provide 
what  member  newspapers  want  and 
need  in  this  area.” 

AP  will  add  six  regional  reporters  to 
its  news  staff.  The  regional  reporters 
will  be  deployed  in  the  Northeast, 
Southeast,  Midwest,  Mountain 
States,  Southwest,  and  Pacific  North¬ 
west. 

Their  work  will  be  supplemented  by 
reporting  to  be  done  by  existing  AP 
staff  in  such  major  bureau  centers  as 
New  York,  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Los  Angeles. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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is  the  choice  of 

America’s  leading  newspapers... 


We  found  Reuters  ahead 
of  the  other  news  services  on 
several  important  stories.  Now 
we  have  a  complete  picture  of 
international  news  that  gives 
us  a  competitive  edge.^^ 

James  B.  King,  Executive  Editor,  The  Seattle  Times 


Reuters,  1700  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10019  (212)  603  3575  or  (212)  603  3572 


Media  mania 

Neuharth  says  takeover  rumors  about  Gannett  are  ‘fiction 


Gannett  chairman  Allen  H. 
Neuharth  warned  publishers  not  to  be 
taken  in  by  current  “media  mania" 
gripping  Wall  Street  these  days. 

The  speculative  fever  over  media 
companies  “is  based  on  few  facts  and 
a  great  deal  of  speculation  fanned  by 
Wall  Street  traders  or  raiders  looking 
for  a  quick  kill,"  he  declared. 
Neuharth  made  his  remarks  to  about 
200  publishers  gathered  for  a  May  5 
Gannett  reception  during  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newpaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  in  Miami. 

Neuharth  said  the  use  of  “junk 
bonds  or  other  funny  money”  by  raid¬ 
ers  to  finance  their  deals  was  drawing 
increasing  skepticism  from  the  public 
and  Congress. 

The  Gannett  chairman  called  “fic¬ 
tion”  the  recent  rumors  that  Gannett 
was  either  about  to  become  a  takeov¬ 
er  target  or  was  going  to  take  over 
CBS. 

“Nearly  everything  that  has  been 
written  or  said  in  recent  weeks  about 
possible  takeovers  or  mergers  con¬ 
cerning  Gannett  is  pure  fiction,”  he 

The  Atlanta  Study 

Retail  advertising  in 

Retail  advertising  carried  by  news¬ 
papers,  either  as  ROP  ads  or  pre¬ 
printed  newspaper  inserts,  proved 
almost  three  times  as  effective  —  on  a 
sales-per-dollar-of-advertising-cost 
basis  —  in  a  recent  test  against  direct 
mail  circulars. 

Leo  Bogart,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  un¬ 
veiled  the  results  of  a  field  test  of  the 
sales  effectiveness  of  newspapers 
versus  direct  mail  conducted  in 
Atlanta. 

The  test  was  jointly  conducted  by 
the  Newspaper  Ad  Bureau,  the  Atlan¬ 
ta  Journal  and  Constitution,  and  six 
local  retailers.  The  project  was 
directed  by  B.  Stuart  Tolley,  vice 
president,  research  of  the  Ad  Bureau. 

On  a  sales/ad  cost  basis,  compared 
with  an  index  of  100  for  direct  mail 
circulars,  ROP  newspaper  ads  had  a 
sales  productivity  index  of  289  and 
newspaper  inserts  scored  271,  Bogart 


stated.  “Everything  that  has  been 
said  or  written  about  CBS  and  Gan¬ 
nett  as  possible  merger  or  takeover 


Neuharth  said  the  use 
of  “junk  bonds  and  other 
funny  money”  by  raiders 
to  finance  their  deals  was 
drawing  increasing 
skepticism  from  the 
public  and  Congress. 


partners  is  fiction.  Everything  that 
has  been  said  or  written  about  Ted 
Turner  and  Turner  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  as  possible  partners  in  a  takeover 
of  CBS  is  fiction.”  Neuharth  added 
that  there  have  been  no  top-level  dis¬ 
cussions  between  Gannett  and  CBS 
and  Gannett  and  Turner. 

“There  are  no  serious  negotiations 
going  on  at  any  time  between  Gannett 
and  any  other  media  company,”  he 


papers  outperforms 

said.  Other  combinations  of  newspa¬ 
per  and  total  market  coverage  pro¬ 
ducts  had  intermediate  rankings. 
When  compared  to  a  no-advertising 
control  situation,  all  media  advertis¬ 
ing  produced  sizable  sales  increases, 
Bogart  said. 

The  six  retailers  involved  were 
Citizens  Jewelry;  Reed  Drugs;  Stereo 
Village;  Big  Star  Supermarkets; 
Lowe’s  Building  Materials;  and 
Levitz  Furniture.  The  six  chains  have 
a  total  of  120  stores. 

The  entire  process  of  this  study  was 
very  complicated,  according  to  Fer¬ 
guson  Rood,  vice  president,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing  for  the  Journal  and 
Constitution. 

Copies  of  the  study  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Sharon  Jones,  Research 
E)epartment,  Newspaper  Ad  Bureau, 
1180  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10036. 

“This  experiment  demonstrates 
that  ROP  advertising  continues  to  be  a 


said. 

Neuharth  told  the  publishers  that 
Gannett  would  not  hesitate  to  employ 
“resistance  techniques”  if  faced  with 
a  hostile  takeover  threat.  Those  tech¬ 
niques  include  proposals  for  stag¬ 
gered  terms  for  directors,  approval  of 
mergers  by  80%  of  the  voted  shares, 
and  requiring  all  shareholders  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  amount  for  their  stock  in  any 
tender  offer.  The  proposals  will  be 
voted  on  at  Gannett ’s  May  21  annual 
meeting. 

Neuharth  said  that  Gannett's  own 
acquisition  philosophy  is  against 
making  hostile  takeover  bids. 

“When  we  call  on  potential  acquisi¬ 
tions,  the  owners  know  up  front  that 
we  come  as  friendly  prospective  part¬ 
ners,”  he  stated. 

Unfriendly  takeovers  “involving 
public  trusts  such  as  those  the  media 
represents”  are  not  in  the  long-term 
interests  of  either  party  or  the  public, 
Neuharth  said. 

He  reminded  his  audience  “that  no 
media  company  has  ever  been  taken 
over  unwillingly.” 


direct  mail  circulars 

very  valuable  investment  for  adver¬ 
tisers,”  Rood  said. 

“Now  that  we’ve  tested  the  meth¬ 
odology  and  it  has  proven  sound.  I’d 
expect  to  see  other  newspapers  in 
other  markets  conducting  similar 
studies,  so  we  can  draw  principles  ab¬ 
out  the  effectiveness  of  ROP  as  a  re¬ 
tail  medium.” 

Monitor  names 
contest  winners 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
named  three  winners,  from  among 
1,000  entries,  of  its  peace  essay  con¬ 
test. 

The  essays  involved  looking  back 
from  the  year  2010  on  how  lasting 
peace  was  achieved. 

The  winners  are  Governor  Richard 
Lamm  of  Colorado,  Milwaukee  free¬ 
lance  writer  Steven  Horowitz  and 
Tom  Fehsenfeld,  a  businessman  from 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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is  the  choice  of 

America’s  leading  newspapers.. 


^^The  addition  of  Reuters  will 
especially  enhance  our  daily 
file  of  international  news— 
not  only  breaking  news,  but 
politics,  economics,  commerce 
and  sports.^^ 

Bill  Dunn,  Managing  Editor,  The  Orlando  Sentinel 
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Reuters,  1700  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10019  (212)  603  3575  or  (212)  603  3572 


The  best  newspaper  in  Florida 


A  formidable  problem 

New  study  reveals  what  newspapers  must  do  to  stop  the 
declining  share  of  national  advertising  received 


“Newspapers  can  increase  their 
share  of  national  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures,  but  to  do  so  is  a  formidable 
problem,  and  it  is  a  problem  whose 
solution  will  require  a  real  commit¬ 
ment  of  time,  resources  and  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  newspaper  industry.” 

That  piece  of  advice  was  offered  to 
newspaper  publishers  by  William 
Weilbacher,  president,  Bismark 
Corp.,  who  released  the  results  of  a 
study  of  national  advertisers  and  how 
they  use  newspapers. 

The  goal  of  the  study  was  to  provide 


Newspapers, 

Weilbacher  said,  “have 
both  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  They  are  not 
a  bad  medium,  but  they 
are,  in  the  eyes  of 
national  advertisers,  a 
limited  medium.” 

an  independent  assessment  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  that  have  led  to  a  continuing  loss 
of  market  share  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing  by  daily  newspapers. 

Weilbacher  addressed  publishers  at 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association’s  annual  meeting  this 
week  in  Miami  Beach. 

The  study  was  based  on  intensive 
interviews  with  75  advertising  execu¬ 
tives. 

According  to  Weilbacher,  “per¬ 
ceived  newspaper  strengths  include: 
localness,  which  means  newspapers 
are,  especially,  a  source  of  local  news 
and  advertising;  useful  in  retail  sup¬ 
port;  authoritative;  have  immediacy; 
and  are  informative.” 

Weilbacher  said  “perceived  news¬ 
paper  weaknesses  include  a  lack  of 
creative  flexibility,  which  means  a 
variety  of  things.  It  means  a  limited 
ability  to  convey  advertising  mes¬ 
sages.  There  is  a  lack  of  sound  and 
motion,  an  inability  to  dramatize  the 
product,  an  orientation  toward  events 
of  the  day.” 

He  said  another  perceived  weak¬ 
ness  of  newspapers  is  “the  absolute 
expense  of  advertising.  National 


advertisers  don’t  like  the  national- 
local  rate  differential,  but  this  isn’t  at 
the  top  of  their  minds.  It’s  a  derived 
annoyance.  The  real  problem  is  the 
absolute  cost  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Weilbacher  said  newspapers  are 
also  perceived  to  provide  a  “poor  and 
uncontrolled  environment  for  nation¬ 
al  advertising,  and  newspapers  are 
considered  either  too  mass  (relative 
to  selective  magazines),  or  not  mass 
enough  (relative  to  television).” 

Newspapers,  therefore,  Weil¬ 
bacher  said,  “have  both  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  They  are  not  a  bad 
medium,  but  they  are,  in  the  eyes  of 
national  advertisers,  a  limited 
medium.” 

In  general,  Weilbacher  said,  the 
study  showed  that  while  national 
advertisers  believe  newspaper  ads 
can  result  in  the  sale  of  specific  items, 
television  ads  can  build  the  image  of  a 
particular  product  or  line. 

According  to  the  study,  newspa¬ 
pers  also  appear  to  be  resistant  to  in¬ 
novation  and  change,  and  newspa¬ 
pers  do  not  have  a  “leadership  posi¬ 
tion”  among  advertising  media. 

“Newspaper  selling  is  fractional¬ 
ized  among  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  the  rep  firms,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  papers,”  Weilbacher  said. 
“There  is  no  single  spokesperson  or 
point  of  view  for  the  industry.” 

Too  often,  Weilbacher  said,  “mul¬ 
ti-paper  market  competitiveness  cre¬ 
ates  the  image  of  the  entire  industry, 
almost  by  default.  There  is  no  unified 
image  for  newspapers  of  national 
strength  and  effectiveness.  This 
means  that  national  advertisers  sim¬ 
ply  do  not  consider  newspapers  to  be 
in  the  big  media  league.” 

Weilbacher  said  adding  to  news¬ 
paper  problems  in  selling  national  is 
the  fact  that  creative  people  in  agen¬ 
cies  lack  the  opportunity  to  learn  how 
to  write  for  newspapers. 

He  added  that  when  newspapers 
should  be  part  of  an  advertising  pro¬ 
gram,  the  agencies  have  no  trouble  in 
buying  newspaper  schedules  or  in 
creating  advertising  for  them. 

“Where  does  that  leave  the  news¬ 
paper  industry?”  he  asked.  “It  leaves 
it  with  a  marketing  problem  if  the  in¬ 


dustry  genuinely  wishes  to  sell  the 
newspaper  medium  to  national  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“National  advertisers  are  second- 
class  newspaper  customers.  News¬ 
papers  do  not  offer  advertising  oppor- 
tunities  or  advertising  values  to 
national  advertisers  that  are  compara¬ 
ble  to  those  offered  by  competitive 
media.” 

Weilbacher  said  if  newspapers 
were  compared  with  national  tv  from 
the  standpoint  of  national  advertisers, 
here  is  what  would  be  found: 

•  “Newspapers  offer  no  standard 
space  unit  with  known  or  measurable 
value.  Television  offers  the  30-second 
commercial. 


“Newspaper  advertisers 
offer  national  advertisers 
only  what  they  want  to 
sell,  not  what  national 
advertisers  want  to  buy.” 


•  “Newspaper  cost  is  absolutely 
large.  Television  costs  are  increasing, 
but  it  is  possible  to  buy  effective  con¬ 
tinuity  advertising  programs  with 
good  reach  and  frequencies  within  the 
available  budgets  of  most  national 
brands. 

•  “Television  costs  are  flexible  and 
negotiable. 

•  “Newspapers  offer  no  standard 
ad  positions.  The  television  advertis¬ 
ers  know  exactly  where  they  will 
appear  and  with  whom. 

•  “The  newspaper  advertising  en¬ 
vironment  cannot  be  controlled.  In 
television,  the  advertiser  knows  what 
the  advertising  environment  will  be 
and  can  accept  or  reject  it. 

•  “Newspaper  color  reproduction 
is  not  universally  available  or  stan¬ 
dard.  In  television,  the  color  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  advertisement  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  advertiser. 

•  “Newspaper  advertising  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  creatively  inflexible,  at 
least  relative  to  television. 

•  “The  newspaper  industry  is  frac- 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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^^International  and  economic 
news  is  of  great  importance 
to  Oklahoma  and  we  felt  we 
needed  the  service  to  keep  our 
readers  fully  informed.^^ 

Jim  Standard,  Executive  Editor,  Daily  Oklahoman 


Reuters,  1700  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10019  (212)  603  3575  or  (212)  603  3572 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 


Murdoch  to  acquire  seven  Multimedia  tv  stations 

The  publisher  forms  new  company  with  oilman  Marvin 
Davis;  plans  to  sell  one  of  the  stations  to  Hearst 


Publisher  Rupert  Murdoch  and  oil¬ 
man  Marvin  Davis  —  who  are  already 
50/50  partners  in  owning  20th  Century 
Fox  Film  Corp.  —  announced  they 
are  forming  a  new  corporation  to  ac¬ 
quire  seven  television  stations  from 
Metromedia  Broadcasting  for  over  $2 
billion. 

The  purchase  price  includes  the 
new  corporation’s  assuming  Met¬ 
romedia’s  public  debt  which  was  in¬ 
curred  when  a  management  buyout 
led  by  chairman  John  Kluge  took  the 
company  private  last  December. 

In  a  simultaneous  deal,  Hearst 
Corp.  will  acquire  Metromedia’s  Bos¬ 
ton  tv  station,  WCVB,  from  the  new 
corporation  for  $450  million  cash. 

The  other  six  Metromedia  stations 
involved  in  the  Murdoch/Davis  deal 
are  WNEW  in  New  York,  KTTV  in 
Los  Angeles,  WFLD  in  Chicago, 
WTTG  in  Washington,  KRLD  in  Dal¬ 
las/Fort  Worth,  and  KRIV  in 
Houston. 

Murdoch,  an  Australian  native,  has 
previously  announced  that  he  will  be¬ 
come  a  U.S.  citizen  in  order  to  com¬ 
ply  with  federal  rules  on  broadcast 
ownership.  The  rules  limit  foreign 
nationals  to  no  more  than  25%  own¬ 
ership  of  broadcast  properties. 

Murdoch  has  had  permanent  re¬ 
sidency  status  and  a  work  permit  for 
10  years. 

In  making  the  announcement,  Mur¬ 
doch  remained  silent  about  his  plans 
for  the  New  York  Post,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  and  his  string  of  community 
newspapers  in  Houston. 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission’s  cross-ownership  rules 
prohibit  newspaper  publishers  from 
controlling  broadcast  properties  in 
the  same  markets. 

FCC  chairman  Mark  Fowler  has 
stated  in  recent  congressional  hear¬ 
ings  that  he  opposes  granting  any  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  cross-ownership 
rules. 

Murdoch  and  his  family  own  47%  of 
the  stock  in  News  International,  the 
parent  company  of  Murdoch’s  in¬ 
terests  in  Britain,  Europe,  Australia 
and  the  U.S. 

Murdoch  has  already  put  his  New 
York  weekly,  the  Village  Voice,  up 
for  sale.  The  asking  price  is  reported 
to  be  about  $55  million,  or  around  10 
times  pretax  profits. 

The  New  York  Post  has  been  a  con¬ 


sistent  money-loser  since  Murdoch 
acquired  it  in  the  mid-1970s  for 
around  $35  million.  Through  sensa¬ 
tional  news  coverage  and  heavy 
promotion  involving  cash  giveaway 
games,  the  Post’s  circulation  reached 
a  high  of  over  960,000  daily  by  1983. 

However,  the  newspaper  never 
attracted  enough  advertising  to  make 
it  profitable,  partly  because  it  lacked  a 
Sunday  edition. 

The  March  31  Publisher’s  State¬ 
ment  shows  the  Post’s  circulation 
down  by  over  60,000  copies  to  just 
over  the  900,000  mark. 

The  reverse  in  the  Post’s  circula¬ 
tion  trend  fueled  speculation  that 
Murdoch  would  not  be  able  to  sell  the 
paper  and  would  instead  have  to  shut 
it  down  if  he  wanted  to  keep  WNEW- 
tv. 

In  January  1984,  Murdoch  com¬ 
pleted  his  acquisition  of  the  Sun- 

The  reverse  in  the 
Post’s  circulation  trend 
fueled  speculation  that 
Murdoch  would  not  be 
able  to  sell  the  paper  and 
would  instead  have  to 
shut  it  down  if  he  wanted 
to  keep  WNEW-tv. 

Times  for  $100  million.  The  Sun- 
Times  is  moderately  profitable  and  is 
considered  much  more  likely  than  the 
Post  to  attract  a  buyer. 

Murdoch  recently  acquired  his 
half-ownership  of  20th  Century  Fox 
from  Davis  for  $250  million. 

He  and  Davis  have  not  disclosed 
their  plans  for  the  Metromedia  sta¬ 
tions.  There  is  speculation  that  the 
two  men  are  considering  forming  a 
fourth  television  network,  with  Fox’s 
production  facilities  providing  the 
Metromedia  stations  with  a  steady 
supply  of  shows  and  films. 

Murdoch  also  recently  announced 
that  he  will  build  an  international 
hotel  and  news  media  center  in 
Peking. 

The  center,  which  is  scheduled  to 
be  completed  in  1987  at  a  cost  of  $40 
million,  will  have  300  hotel  rooms  and 
100  apartments  for  journalists  and 
business  executives. 


The  project  is  a  joint  venture  be¬ 
tween  Murdoch  and  the  Chinese  gov¬ 
ernment  which  is  providing  the  land, 
construction  assistance,  and  paying 
some  of  the  construction  costs. 

It  was  not  revealed  who  would  have 
majority  ownership  or  control  of  the 
project. 

Johnson  outlines 
ANPA  challenges 

The  top  challenges  facing  newspa¬ 
pers  today  are  quality  printing,  minor¬ 
ity  hiring,  and  literacy,  the  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  told  the  group’s 
99th  convention  in  Miami. 

“Much  work  has  been  done  in  a 
systems  approach  to  quality;  much 
remains  to  be  done  on  inks,  presses, 
paper,  cameras,  color,  electronics, 
and  training,’’  said  Richard  J.V. 
Johnson,  ANPA  president  and  chair¬ 
man  and  president  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle. 

“It  is  not  enough  for  just  a  few  of  us 
to  do  it,’’  he  said.  “Our  national  and 
regional  advertisers  form  opinions  ab¬ 
out  newspapers  as  a  whole  and  make 
decisions  accordingly.  Our  readers 
move  from  place  to  place  and  carry 
impressions  about  newspapers  with 
them. 

“We  are  all  in  the  quality  boat 
together,’’  Johnson  continued.  “We 
can  sink  together  or  we  can  rise  even 
higher  on  a  tide  of  reader  approval  and 
advertiser  acceptance.’’ 

Progress  in  minority  hiring,  John¬ 
son  said,  was  “discernible  but  slow.’’ 
Newspapers,  he  continued,  need  to 
‘  ‘  search  for  tools  and  techniques  to  do 
it  in  a  timely  way.’’  The  ANPA 
Foundation  and  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  will  be  providing 
“new  coordination  of  the  myriad  ex¬ 
isting  minority  programs  and  a  new 
series  of  tools  which  individual  news¬ 
papers  can  tailor  and  apply  to  their 
own,  specific  situations.’’ 

Johnson  said  more  minority  hiring 
was  crucial  if  newspapers  want  to  “be 
both  representative  of  and  knowl¬ 
edgeable  about  the  public  we  serve. 
Newspapers  must  always  be  part  of 
their  communities  —  not  apart  from 
them.”  The  “long-term  fight”  for  li- 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Tom  Johnson  is  reelected  chairman  of  Ad  Bureau 

Black,  Murdoch,  Maynard  among  new  board  members 


W.  Thomas  Johnson,  publisher  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  was  reelected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bureau's 
board  of  directors  May  5. 

Frank  Daniels,  Jr.,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News 
&  Observer  and  Times,  was  reelected 
vice  chairman. 

The  board  also  reelected  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger,  chairman  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  as 
secretary  and  assistant  treasurer,  and 
Richard  Diamond,  publisher  of  the 
Staten  Island  (N.Y.)  Advance,  as 
treasurer. 

All  four  officers  were  named  for 
one-year  terms. 

Twelve  new  directors  were  elected 
to  the  Ad  Bureau  board  and  six  direc¬ 
tors  reelected. 

Newly  elected  to  the  Bureau’s 
board  for  three-year  terms  were: 


Black  Murdoch 

Cathleen  Black,  USA  Today,  Rupert 
Murdoch,  News  America  iHiblishing 
Inc,;  Robert  Maynard,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune',  William  Boyd,  New 
Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News', 
Richard  Capen,  Miami  Herald',  John 
Giuggio,  Boston  Globe;  William 
Keating,  Gannett  Newspapers;  David 
Kruidenier,  Cowles  Media  Co.;  Sam 
McKeel,  Philadelphia  Newspapers, 
Inc.;  Robert  Nelson,  Detroit  News; 
John  Sias,  Capital  Cities  Communica¬ 
tions;  and  Joe  D.  Smith,  Alexandria 
(La.)  Town  Talk. 


Reelected  for  a  second  three-year 
term  were:  Daniels;  Diamond;  Ralph 
Ingersoll  II,  Ingersoll  Publications; 
Robert  Marbut,  Harte-Hanks  Com¬ 
munications;  C.K.  McClatchy, 
McClatchy  Newspapers;  and  Darrow 
‘‘Duke“  Tully,  Phoenix  Republic  and 
Gazette. 

Directors  whose  terms  expired  and 
who  were  awarded  engraved  clocks  in 
appreciation  of  their  service  were: 
Barry  Bingham,  Jr,,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  &  Times;  Alvah 
Chapman,  Jr.,  Knight-Ridder  News¬ 
papers;  Peter  Clark,  the  Evening 
News  Association,  Detroit;  Gordon 
Fisher,  Southam,  Inc.;  Jack  Hesel- 
den,  Gannett  Co.;  and  Franklin 
Schurz,  Jr.,  Schurz  Communications, 
Inc. 

The  Ad  Bureau’s  board  meeting 
was  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association’s  annual  convention, 
also  held  in  Miami  Beach  this  week. 


Newsprint  firms  plan  to  fund  NAB  research  project 

Donate  $100,000  as  seed  money  for  ad  performance  study 


The  Newsprint  Information  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  group  made  up  of  six  Cana¬ 
dian  forest  products  companies,  has 
committed  $100,000  as  seed  money 
for  a  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
research  project  on  advertising  per¬ 
formance. 

The  announcement  of  the  grant  was 
made  during  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association’s  annual 
convention  by  Leo  Bogart,  executive 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Ad  Bureau. 

“This  money  from  the  NIC  will 
provide  funding  for  a  much  needed 
long-range  Ad  Bureau  ‘Continuing 
Study  of  Ad  Performance’  which  will 
measure  reader  exposure  opportunity 
for  individual  ads,  reader  interest  in 
each  ad,  and  likelihood  of  buying,’’ 
Bogart  said.  “This  is  the  number  one 
priority  in  newspaper  research 
today.’’ 

Bogart  said  a  dozen  newspapers 
“are  already  participating  in  the 
launch  of  this  research,  and  have 
committed  themselves  to  do  about  30 
studies  of  ads  in  individual  issues  over 
a  two-year  period.’’  Bogart  urged 
other  newspapers  to  get  involved  in 


the  study. 

“The  research  can  be  done  by  your 
own  phone  rooms  and  on  your  own 
computers,’’  he  told  publishers.  “The 
Bureau  will  be  assembling,  packag¬ 
ing,  and  promoting  the  results,  but  we 


Bogart  said 
newspapers  must  “go 
back  to  the  measurement 
of  specific  ads  to  capture 
our  customers’  interest 
and  we  have  to  do  it  in  a 
way  that  our  competitors 
can't  use  against  us.” 


need  far  more  papers  to  participate  to 
give  us  the  solid  mass  of  information 
we  need.” 

According  to  Bogart,  the  project  is 
similar  to  one  conducted  by  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  up  until  about  30  years 
ago. 

“Between  1939  and  1952,  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Bureau,  136  daily  papers 


had  an  outside  research  organization 
come  into  their  markets  on  a  regular 
schedule  to  interview  readers  about 
their  recognition  of  all  the  ads  in  a 
particular  issue,”  Bogart  said. 

“We  assembled  the  scores  for 
many  thousands  of  ads,  analyzed 
them  by  advertiser  type,  size,  and 
characteristics  of  design  and  theme, 
and  used  them  as  the  basis  for  a  con¬ 
stant  flow  of  sales  presentations  and 
reports.” 

Bogart  added,  ironically,  that  “all 
of  the  conventional  wisdom  about 
print  advertising  in  every  advertising 
textbook,  all  of  the  rules  we’ve  been 
teaching  for  years  in  oui  copy  and 
layout  clinics,  go  back  to  those  stud¬ 
ies  that  were  done  more  than  40  years 
ago.” 

He  explained,  “Since  every  newly 
measured  ad  could  be  compared  to 
the  averages  for  its  type  and  size, 
newspaper  advertising  had  a  high  visi¬ 
bility  both  to  advertisers  and  to  agen¬ 
cy  creative  departments.” 

Bogart  said  newspapers  must  “go 
back  to  the  measurement  of  specific 
ads  to  capture  our  customers’  interest 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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are  confident  the  Reuter 
service  will  improve  our  day- 
to-day  coverage  both  nation¬ 
ally  and  internationally.^^ 

Peter  O’Sullivan,  Editor-in-Chief,  Houston  Post 
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Justice  Department  will  not  oppose  consolidation 

Attorney  says  It  Is  first  time  that  government  permits  JOA 
to  be  dissolved  by  one  paper  fully  acquiring  the  other 


By  James  E.  Roper 

The  Justice  Department  has  decid¬ 
ed  against  challenging  the  proposed 
consolidation  of  two  firms  that  have 
been  publishing  daily  newspapers  in 
Pennsylvania  under  a  joint  operating 
agreement. 

Under  the  plan,  the  Derrick  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Oil  City 
Derrick,  would  acquire  the  News- 
Herald  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  Franklin  News-Herald. 

Since  1956,  the  two  firms  have  been 
50-50  owners  of  Venango  News¬ 
papers,  which  handled  business  opera¬ 
tions  for  both  companies.  This  joint 
operating  agreement  is  one  of  23  cur¬ 
rently  in  effect,  exempting  partici¬ 
pants  from  certain  antitrust  laws. 

In  waiving  any  objections  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  Pennsylvania 


firms,  the  Justice  Department  acted 
under  standards  it  set  for  itself  in  1983 
in  connection  with  the  merger  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat.  At  that  time.  Jus¬ 
tice  announced  that  it  would  chal¬ 
lenge  mergers  of  JOA  newspapers  un¬ 
less  (1)  one  of  the  JOA  newspapers 
would  be  a  failing  company  if  operat¬ 
ing  outside  the  JOA,  and  (2)  there 
were  no  alternative  purchasers  who 
were  willing  to  operate  the  newspaper 
outside  the  JOA. 

In  the  latest  case,  the  Antitrust  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Justice  Department  con¬ 
cluded  after  an  investigation  that  the 
News-Herald  would  be  a  failing  news¬ 
paper  if  operated  independently  of  the 
JOA,  and  that  the  News-Herald  had 
made  serious  efforts  to  locate  a  buyer 
other  than  Derrick.  The  Antitrust  Di¬ 
vision  concluded  that  there  are  no 


alternative  purchasers  of  the  News- 
Herald  willing  to  operate  the  paper  on 
a  competitive  basis  outside  the  JOA. 

Morris  J.  Levin,  attorney  for  the 
Derrick,  said  this  is  the  first  time  the 
Justice  Department  has  allowed  one 
party  in  a  JOA  to  purchase  the  other. 

“St.  Louis  was  a  different  situa¬ 
tion.  They  wanted  to  close  one  pap¬ 
er,”  he  said.  “The  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  allowed  it  (the  purchase)  be¬ 
cause  the  weaker  paper  would  have 
failed.” 

The  JOA  was  about  to  be  termin¬ 
ated,  Levin  explained.  He  said  the 
contract  had  a  clause  allowing  for  the 
JOA  to  be  dissolved  with  two  years’ 
notice.  “The  News-Herald  owners 
wanted  out  of  the  business,”  he  said, 
adding  that  they  had  no  heirs  to  take 
over  the  paper. 


Billy  Graham  to  newspapers: 
cover  religious  news  better 


By  M.K.  Guzda 

Crusading  the  cause  for  better 
coverage  of  moral  turpitude  and  spir¬ 
itual  resurgence,  the  Rev.  Billy  Gra¬ 
ham  told  newspaper  publishers  to  bet¬ 
ter  represent  religion  in  their  papers. 

Graham,  speaking  at  the  99th 
annual  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Association  convention  in 
Miami  Beach  about  current  trends  in¬ 
volving  youth  and  morality,  asked 
publishers  “to  join  the  great  crusade 
to  restore  moral  principles  and  values 
to  our  nation.”  Because  of  declining 
values  in  American  youth  —  includ¬ 
ing  teenage  alcoholism,  drug  abuse, 
and  suicide  —  Graham  said  positive 
enforcement  of  heroes  and  role  mod¬ 
els  need  to  be  displayed  in  newspa¬ 
pers  as  examples  of  hope. 

“Religion  offers  hope”  in  the  midst 
of  abundant  despair  filling  news 
pages,  the  evangelist  said.  “The  peo¬ 
ple  who  open  your  newspapers  every 
day  are  people  who  have  deep  needs 
and  hurts.  Some  of  them  are  succeed¬ 
ing  in  business  but  failing  in  their  fami¬ 
lies.  Some  are  restlessly  searching  for 
a  worthy  investment  of  their  lives, 
while  others  have  despaired  of  life  it¬ 


self  and  are  seeking  a  reason  to  keep 
living  one  more  day.” 

A  return  to  the  Bible  is  essential  to 
the  reading  public,  but  the  newspaper 
follows  suit,  he  said. 

“I  believe  a  preacher  worth  his  salt 
holds  up  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the 

“Why  go  so  often  to 
Calcutta  when  there  are 
Mother  Teresas  in  almost 
every  city  in  America? 

Find  them.  Tell  their 
stories.  Put  them  on  the 
front  pages!” 


newspaper  in  the  other,”  he  declared. 
“If  your  paper  reports  the  issues,  the 
Bible  reports  the  issue  behind  the 
issues.” 

Graham  cited  a  recent  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  credi¬ 
bility  study  as  evidence  of  lost  confi¬ 
dence  by  today’s  youth  in  authority 
figures  and  the  future.  “To  me,  it  is  a 
disturbing  document,”  he  said.  “At 
all  cost  we  must  rebuild  confidence  of 


our  young  people  in  the  press.” 

Although  “there  is  a  level  of  profes¬ 
sionalism  and  integrity  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  that  is  unequaled  in  the 
world,”  Graham  said  newspapers  do 
not  sufficiently  cover  religious  news. 

Newspapers  have  neglected  the 
country’s  recent  religious  reawaken¬ 
ing,  he  said,  in  part  because  reporters 
and  editors  are  not  educated  about  the 
organizations  and  trends  they  cover. 
Additionally,  the  proportion  of  cover¬ 
age  represented  in  newspaper  pages  is 
vastly  out  of  sync  with  other  catego¬ 
ries  of  reader  interest. 

“We  don’t  have  reporters  trained 
enough  in  religion,”  he  said.  “I’ve 
seen  people  come  to  our  crusades  and 
I  read  about  it  the  next  day  and  not 
recognize  it  at  all.” 

Graham  cited  statistics  reported  by 
Associated  Press  religion  editor 
George  Cornell  asserting  that 
“attendance  at  religious  services 
totaled  15  times  more  annually  than  at 
all  sports  events  combined  —  college 
and  professional  —  from  baseball  to 
dog  racing. 

“Contributions  to  churches  and 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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and  more. 


is  the  choice  of 

America’s  leading  newspapers. 


More  and  more  of  America’s  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  newspapers  are  subscribers 
to  The  Reuter  News  Report. 

Their  editors  appreciate  its  quality, 
accuracy  and  timeliness.  They  know  they  can 
rely  on  Reuters  because  of  our  talent  and 
resources. 

We’ve  added  over  30  news  bureaus  in 
the  last  three  years,  giving  us  103  around 
the  world,  including  11  in  the  U.S. 

At  the  beginning  of  1985  we  added  our 
News  Pictures  Service,  making  the  Reuters 
package  irresistible. 

For  information  on  how  The  Reuter 
News  Report  and  The  Reuter  News  Pictures 
Service  can  help  put  the  world  into 
sharper  focus  for  your  readers,  please  call 
Jim  Outman  (212)  603-3575  or  John  DePrez 
at  (212)  603-3572  or  write  to  Reuters, 

1700  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
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HOMF-OWNfcD_^ND  HOME  OPERATED 


News  blackout 

Police  department  in  Troy,  N.Y.,  tells  newspaper  it  will  not 
release  crime  reports  until  after  crimes  are  solved 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  police  department  of  Troy, 
N.Y.,  has  instituted  a  policy  of  not 
providing  the  local  newspaper  with 
crime  reports  until  after  investiga¬ 
tions  are  closed  or  the  crimes  solved. 

The  policy,  according  to  the  Troy 
Record,  has  resulted  in  the  public’s 
being  deprived  of  vital  information 
about  potential  dangers  in  their  city 
and  prevented  the  newspaper  from 
providing  full  coverage  of  crime 
news. 

The  Record  still  carries  items  from 
the  police  blotter  and  has  taken  to 
publishing  requests  for  readers  to  call 
in  and  alert  them  about  crimes  in  their 
neighborhoods. 


The  police  policy  has 
resulted  in  the  newspaper 
sometimes  publishing 
irKorrect  information. 


“People  are  calling  —  that’s  the 
good  part  to  it,’’  said  executive  editor 
Kathleen  Condon.  “They’re  telling 
us  when  there’s  a  crime  in  their  part  of 
town.’’ 

Condon  said  the  policy  started  with 
burglary  reports  and  “grew  to  include 
grand  larceny,  assault  and  rape.  We 
can  get  it  (the  report)  when  they  con¬ 
sider  the  investigation  complete.’’ 

Condon  said  people  in  the  commun¬ 
ity  when  asked  about  the  police  policy 
“say  they’re  outraged,’’  but  are  “re¬ 
luctant  to  come  forward’’  on  their 
own  to  protest  it. 

She  added  that  the  local  television 
affiliates  have  supported  the  Record 
and  the  ABC  affiliate  editorialized 
against  the  police  procedures. 

Condon  said  the  Record  was  not 
sure  of  the  reason  for  the  new  policy 
on  police  reports.  She  speculated  that 
the  city  manager,  John  Buckley, 
wants  to  “make  the  city  look  attrac¬ 
tive.  He  is  trying  to  woo  developers.’’ 

The  Troy  Police  Benevolent  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  sided  with  the  newspaper  in 
the  dispute,  Condon  said.  “They  feel 


people  should  be  informed  of  what’s 
going  on.  They  work  hard.  They  want 
it  out  that  they  work  hard.’’ 

Condon  added  that  the  PBA  be¬ 
lieves  Troy  needs  more  police,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  make  that  case  if  the 
public  is  not  fully  informed  about 
crime. 

The  police  policy  has  resulted  in  the 
newspaper  sometimes  publishing  in¬ 
correct  information.  Condon  ex¬ 
plained  that  since  the  newspaper  now 
has  to  rely  on  eyewitness  accounts  in 
order  to  do  a  story,  the  information  is 
often  based  on  a  person’s  impression 
of  what  happened  rather  than  on  a 
detailed  police  account. 

In  one  incident,  a  witness  told  the 
newspaper  about  a  gun  going  off  in  a 
car  that  hit  a  bump.  The  Record 
printed  the  story,  but  the  incident 
turned  out  to  have  been  a  suicide 
attempt. 

“We  don’t  print  suicide  attempts. 
Had  we  had  any  access  at  all,  we 
wouldn’t  have  printed  the  story,”  she 
said. 

At  other  times,  the  Record  could 
hardly  do  a  story  at  all  because  of  the 
lack  of  information.  She  recalled  that 
the  police  would  not  provide  the  re¬ 
port  on  a  rape,  and  the  result  was  the 
newspaper  only  had  what  was  stated 
in  the  blotter.  “We  couldn’t  tell  too 
much,  except  that  it  was  bad,”  she 
said. 

The  city’s  policy  on  police  reports 
was  defended  by  Bob  Brier,  an  assis¬ 
tant  to  Buckley. 

He  said  the  police  policy  on  crime 
reports  “was  back  to  where  it  should 
be.  They  were  giving  too  much  in¬ 
formation  away.” 

Brier  denied  there  was  any  news 
blackout  by  police,  stating  the  Record 
has  access  to  the  police  blotter  with 
“all  types  of  crime.” 

For  “ongoing  crimes,”  he  said,  the 
police  “don’t  give  you  all  the  informa¬ 
tion.  That’s  nothing  new.”  He  added 
that  not  providing  the  police  reports 
involved  only  a  “small  minority  of 
cases.” 

Brier  also  denied  that  the  city  was 
not  providing  police  reports  in  order 
to  present  a  better  image  to  develop¬ 
ers.  However,  he  did  say  that  “any 
city  likes  a  positive  image.” 


Condon  said  that  under  New  York 
State  law,  the  Record  must  make  two 
Freedom  of  Information  appeals  to 
the  city  of  Troy  before  it  can  take  the 
matter  to  the  state’s  Supreme  Court. 

However,  the  Record  has  not  yet 
started  the  appeals  process.  Instead, 
the  newspaper  has  been  trying  to 
generate  public  support  through  news 
stories  explaining  what  the  police  are 
doing  and  columns  by  Condon. 

She  said  one  councilman,  Pat  M. 
Casale,  introduced  legislation  to  “re¬ 
sume  the  former  policy”  of  providing 
police  reports,  but  the  “other  council- 
men  turned  him  down.” 


Brier  denied  there  was 
any  news  blackout  by 
police,  stating  the  Record 
has  access  to  the  police 
blotter  with  “all  types  of 
crime.” 


Another  councilman,  William 
Fagan,  whom  Condon  said  is  a  former 
Record  reporter,  put  out  a  statement 
that  the  police  report  issue  would  be 
resolved  soon.  “It’s  news  to  all  of  us” 
at  the  newspaper,  she  said. 

The  Record  did  seek  an  advisory 
opinion  from  Robert  Freeman,  an 
attorney  who  heads  the  state’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Access  to  Records. 

Freeman’s  job  is  to  give  legal  opin¬ 
ions  to  the  public  and  state  agencies 
about  New  York’s  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  and  open  meetings  laws. 
His  opinions  are  not  legally  binding, 
although  they  can  help  to  resolve  dis¬ 
putes. 

Freeman  said  that,  based  on  mate¬ 
rial  provided  by  the  Record,  the 
police  reports  should  be  provided  to 
the  newspaper  under  New  York’s 
Freedom  of  Information  law. 

He  said  the  law  when  it  was  passed 
in  1974  contained  an  exception  cover¬ 
ing  investigative  files  by  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies,  but  the  exception  was 
later  modified. 

The  section  of  the  state’s  Fol  law 
covering  records  compiled  for  law  en- 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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A  Tradition  of  Creativity 


Tribune  Media  Services 
720  North  Orange  Avenue 
Orlando,  Florida  32801 
(305)  422-8181 


UPl  chairman  seeks  newspapers’  understanding 


Says  more  cutbacks  are  scheduled  and  a  9.9%  dues  hike 
is  needed  to  help  insure  survival  of  the  wire  service 


The  Chapter  1 1  filing  will  force  Un¬ 
ited  Press  International  to  cut  back  its 
service  in  some  states,  editor-in-chief 
Maxwell  McCrohon  told  publishers  at 
the  ANPA  convention  in  Miami. 

Yet  despite  the  cutback,  UPI’s 
chairman,  Luis  Nogales,  asked  pub¬ 
lishers  to  agree  to  a  9.9%  assessment 
hike  in  order  to  help  the  ailing  wire 
service  regain  its  financial  health. 

Speaking  at  UPI’s  annual  lun¬ 
cheon,  held  during  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
convention,  McCrohon  said  the  wire 
service  faces  “further  staff  reduc¬ 
tions.”  UPI  in  recent  months  has  laid 
off  about  300  people,  including  80  on 
April  26. 

Two  hundred  other  employees 
were  laid  off  last  September  when  the 
company  first  began  its  restructuring 
efforts  that  culminated  in  its  April  28 
Chapter  1 1  filing. 

In  addition  to  the  cutbacks,  McCro¬ 
hon  said  UPI  has  had  to  “face  reality” 
and  cut  back  service  to  “states  with 


few  clients”  and  small  television  sta¬ 
tions. 

Those  states — including  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Arkansas,  Montana, 
Wyoming,  and  others  “scattered 


Nogales  told  publishers 
that  the  proposed  9.9% 
assessment  hike  is  part 
of  a  ‘Viable  business 
plan”  to  restore  the 
company’s  financial 
health. 


around  the  country”  —  will  no  longer 
be  getting  complete  news  reports, 
McCrohon  said. 

“We  will  operate  bureaus  in  alt  50 
states,  and  all  but  1 1  will  get  full  state 
reports,”  he  stated.  Those  11  states 
will  receive  “regional  reports”  in¬ 
stead. 

Despite  the  staff  reductions  and 


service  cutbacks,  McCrohon  said 
UPI  is  “determined  to  maintain  its 
position  as  a  complete  news  service.” 
He  also  stated  that  UPI’s  photo  and 
graphics  services  and  new  features 
service  will  remain  at  present  levels 
and  may  even  be  expanded. 

Nogales  told  publishers  that  the 
proposed  9.9%  assessment  hike  is 
part  of  a  “viable  business  plan”  to 
restore  the  company’s  financial 
health. 

He  conceded,  however,  that  so  far 
the  proposed  fee  increase  has  gotten  a 
“mixed  reaction”  from  publishers. 

Nogales  said  that  although  the  in¬ 
crease  is  “not  due”  under  existing 
contracts,  the  fee  hike  is  “needed  to 
keep  UPI  alive.  We  need  your  sup¬ 
port,  and  now  is  the  time.” 

He  also  said  UPI  has  shown  an 
operating  profit  for  the  last  five 
months  and  expressed  confidence 
that  the  present  management  team 
would  remain  in  place  during  the  re¬ 
structuring  process. 


UPI  may  make  a  ‘turnkey’  communications  deai 


United  Press  International  hopes  to 
reach  an  agreement  soon  to  sell  its 
communications  facilities  to  Bonne¬ 
ville  Communications,  said  chairman 
Luis  Nogales. 

“They  would  buy  our  equipment 
and  take  over  our  communications 
system,”  Nogales  told  E&P.  UPI 
would  then  contract  with  Bonneville 
for  its  communications  distribution. 

“Bonneville  would,  in  effect,  be¬ 
come  our  delivery  arm,”  said 


Nogales,  who  described  the  deal  as  a 
“turnkey  operation.”  He  said  Bonne¬ 
ville  would  acquire  UPI’s  data  pro¬ 
cessing  functions,  satellite  transmis¬ 
sion  facilities,  and  computer  center  in 
Dallas. 

UPI  would  receive  cash  for  the  sale 
of  its  assets,  Nogales  said.  Bonneville 
would  also  assume  some  of  UPl’s 
lease  obligations. 


“It  could  reduce  our  debt.  More 
importantly,  it  would  reduce  our 
operating  costs,”  Nogales  said  of  the 
deal.  “There’s  economies  of  scale  in¬ 
volved.  Bonneville  has  more  re¬ 
sources  and  can  be  more  efficient.” 

Nogales  said  the  talks  between  UPI 
and  Bonneville  were  in  a  “mature” 
stage,  but  he  did  not  say  how  long  it 
would  take  to  work  out  a  final  deal. 


We  supply,  free  of  charge,  TV  list¬ 
ings  and  features  for  daily  or 
w^ly  newspapers,  tailored  to 
your  area.  You  pay  us  a  commis¬ 
sion  on  extra  business  advertis¬ 
ing  soid  by  us  on  an  annuai  basis. 

YOU  NET  YOUR  RATE 


Dickinson  Multi-Media  Services,  inc 

Servicing  newspapers  for  over  40  years. 

Dickinson  271  MadlsoR  Avenue 

M-M  New  York,  NY  10016 

ls^’‘nc|  (212)-532-0170 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


by  Nogales  and  other  managers.  They 
said  the  story  was  “replete  with  fac¬ 
tual  errors  and  distortions.” 

The  co-owners  said  they  asked  UPI 
editor-in-chief  Maxwell  McCrohon  to 
investigate  the  circumstances  that  led 
to  Gordon’s  story. 

“We  think  it  was  not  a  proper  thing 
for  the  wire  service  to  do,”  Geissler 
said.  “This  is  germane  to  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  proceeding.” 

Ron  Cohen,  UPI  managing  editor, 
stated  Gordon’s  story  resulted  from 
the  reporter’s  own  enterprise. 


McCrohon  said,  “I  don’t  think  the 
story  is  as  professional  as  it  should 
have  been.  It  was  done  too  hastily.” 
McCrohon  remarked  he  will  make  his 
views  known  to  the  staff  of  UPI  but 
will  not  conduct  an  investigation. 

Gordon’s  story  said  that  Ruhe  and 
Geissler  reneged  on  a  1983  pledge  to 
invest  $2  million  in  UPI. 

It  also  said  that  Ruhe  and  Geissler 
paid  $2.3  million  of  UPI’s  money  to 
their  own  Focus  Management  com¬ 
pany  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  consultants  who,  UPI  offi¬ 
cials  claimed,  “provided  no  useful 
products.” 

Nogales  told  E&P  that,  after  be¬ 
coming  CEO  in  March,  he  ordered  a 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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GOSS  HEADLINER  OFFSp' 
on  edition  in  Greenville 


were  abk  to  retain  emting  equipment  and 
leave  our  plant  intact  and  at  tEe  same  time  increme 
production  aqjacity-all  at  a  cost  we  could  afford- 
usmg  Headliner  OfHet  replacement  unitii* 


William  deB.  Mebane,  Publisher,  The  Greenville  T^ews  and  Greenville  Piedmont,  Greenville,  S.C. 


The  Multimedia  group’s  flagship  daily 
installed  a  4'unit/2'halfdeck  Goss® 
Headliner  Offeet®  press  in  line  with  its 
8'unit/4'deck  Metroliner®  press.  The  new 
press  went  successfully  on  edition,  on 
schedule,  July  25, 1984. 

Mebane  continues:  “Goss  technology  allowed  both  ease 
of  installation  and  retention  of  the  substructures  and  other 
components  of  the  letterpresses  we  replaced.  And  there’s 
still  room  for  four  more  offset  replacement  units,  assuring 
our  production  capacity  into  the  IQQOs.” 

Production  Director  Bill  Matthews  adds:  “We  have 
plenty  of  flexibility,  too-running  the  Headliner  Offset  and 
Metroliner  units  together  or  as  two  independent  six-unit 
presses.  And  considering  that  we  had  to  get  our  paper  out 


on  the  Goss  Metroliner  press  under  tight  space  conditions 
while  putting  in  the  Headliner  Offset  press,  the  turnkey 
installation  went  smoothly.  It  was  a  good  partnership- 
Goss  responsiveness  and  a  great  effort  by  our  own  team.” 

The  Goss  Headliner  Offset  press-designed-in  flexibility 
for  solutions  to  a  wid^  range  of  newspaper  production 
requirements  worldwide. 

Contact  Goss  Newspaper  Products,  Graphic  Systems 
Division,  Rockwell  International,  3100  South  Central 
Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60650.  (312)  656-8600. 


Rockwell  International 


.wh«r«  tci«nc«  g«ts  down  to  buslnos* 

Asroapac*  /  Eloctronics  /  Automotiv* 
Gonoral  Induttriaa/A-B  Induatrial  Automation 


E&P  Pullout  Section: 

Planning  for  ANPA’S 

1985  OPERATIONS 

Contents 

MANAGEMENT  CONFERENCE 

Decisions,  Decisions,  Decisions 


Technology  is  transforming  our  lives  in  ways  people  never  dreamed 
possible. 

Shopping,  banking  and  even  reading  newspapers  are  routinely  accom¬ 
plished  on  personal  computers  in  homes  and  offices.  These  are  obvious 
expressions  of  technology.  Behind  the  scenes,  computers,  at  the  heart  of 
advanced  technology,  are  reshaping  and  redefining  virtually  every  aspect  of 
society. 

Newspapers  are  no  exception.  Still  a  bulwark  of  mass  communication, 
newspapers,  by  the  nature  of  ink  on  paper,  seem  increasingly  a  primitive 
medium  when  compared  with  proliferating  electronic  media. 

Historically,  newspapers  have  been  slow  to  change  their  tried-and-true 
ways.  Examples?  A  few  weeklies  still  use  hot  lead  for  setting  type  and  some 
daily  newspaper  reporters  still  pound  out  stories  on  manual  typewriters  — 
as  their  predecessors  did  100  years  ago.  Many  more  newspapers  still  print  on 
letterpress  equipment,  which  began  obsolescence  with  the  advent  of  offset 
newspaper  printing  20  years  ago. 

But  the  picture  is  changing  —  and  quickly.  In  the  last  10  years  especially, 
the  pace  of  automation  has  been  astounding.  Spurred  by  radio,  television, 
magazines,  shoppers,  direct  mail  and  videotex,  newspapers  have  had  to  turn 
to  technology  to  break  down  their  tradtional  limitations  in  order  to  compete. 
Computers,  software  and  specialized  equipment  have  sprouted  up  every¬ 
where  in  newspapers. 

A  decade  ago,  who  in  newspapers  realistically  envisioned  reporters  “call¬ 
ing  in”  breaking  stories  by  plugging  laptop  portable  computers  into  tele¬ 
phone  receivers?  Or  editors  editing  copy  and  designing  complete  newspaper 
pages  on  video  display  terminals,  then  pressing  a  button  and  watching  a 
laser  engrave  a  press-ready  printing  plate?  Or  newspaper  pages  transmitted 
by  satellite  across  the  nation  to  presses  that  print  an  eye-catchingly  colorful 
national  newspaper? 

These  things,  once  pipe  dreams,  have  been  done  at  daily  newspapers. 
Machines  are  being  developed  that  perform  more,  faster  and  better  than  was 
possible  with  many  more  people.  Technological  developments  have  vastly 
improved  newspaper  capabilities  in  just  about  every  department.  The  pace 
of  advancement  and  the  decreasing  prices  at  which  technology  can  be 
delivered  promise  further  revolutions  in  how  newspapers  are  compiled, 
printed  and  delivered. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  American  Newspaper  Publisher  Association’s  57th 
Annual  Operations  Management  Conference  and  Exposition,  June  8-12,  in 
New  Orleans.  There,  in  two  expansive  convention  halls,  a  vast  supermarket 
of  newspaper  technology  will  beckon  newspaper  executives  who  want  — 
no,  have  to  —  face  tomorrow’s  challenges  today.  Hence,  the  theme  of  the 
conference:  Countdown  ’90:  Demands  —  Decisions  —  Directions. 

The  dollar  signs  are  not  typos;  they  signify  the  bottom  line  in  newspaper- 
ing,  as  in  any  business.  Decisions  made  —  or  not  made  —  today  critically 
impact  future  operations. 

The  complexity  of  newspaper  technology  has  altered  radically  the  way 
newspapers  are  managed.  No  longer  can  a  production  manager  tour  a  trade 
show  and  decide  on  equipment  systems  affecting  editorial,  photo,  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation,  and  business  departments  as  well  as  the  pressroom.  Plan¬ 
ning  and  purchasing  demand  thorough  analyses  of  long-term  needs  on  a 
system-wide  basis,  hard  information  about  products,  vast  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  a  bit  of  old-fashioned  risk.. 

As  is  customary,  E&P  has  compiled  this  edition  in  an  effort  to  help  visitors 
plan  their  time.  Included  are  a  list  of  exhibitors  and  their  booth  numbers, 
floor  plans,  a  summary  of  the  program,  and  a  map  of  downtown  New 
Orleans. 

It’s  easy  to  get  lost  in  high  technology  and  its  bewildering  buzzwords.  The 
show  offers  a  rare  chance  to  see  with  your  own  eyes  how  things  work,  to  ask 
questions  and  to  compare.  It  also  offers  a  look  into  the  future  of  newspapers. 
We  hope  it  suggests  some  directions. 
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What’s  happening  at  the  ANPA  Op¬ 
erations  Management  Conference 
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Something  for  everybody 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association’s 
57th  Annual  Operations  Management  Conference  and  Exposition 


John  Naisbitt  —  futurist,  col¬ 
umnist,  consultant  and  author  of  the 
bestseller  Megatrends  —  has  been 
tapped  as  keynote  speaker  for  what  is 
being  called  the  world’s  biggest  news¬ 
paper  equipment  show  and  confer¬ 
ence.  _ 

Naisbitt,  who  is  expected  to  predictj 
a  rosy  future  for  newspapers,  will 
highlight  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association’s  57th  Annual 
Operations  Management  Conference 
and  Exposition  in  New  Orleans,  July 
8-12. 

Naisbitt’s  June  10  speech,  entitled 
“The  Future  of  Newspapers  and 
Other  Media,’’  reflects  the  theme  of 
this  year’s  conference,  “Countdown 
90s,  Demands  —  Decisions  — 
Directions,”  since  more  than  any 
other  factor,  technology  has  changed 
and  likely  will  change  the  newspaper 
industry  further. 

The  relationship  of  technological 
developments  on  the  future  of  news¬ 
papers  is  the  focal  point  of  conference 
activities. 

The  exhibition  of  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  presses,  computer  systems  and 
almost  any  other  component  imagin¬ 
able  in  the  production  of  a  newspaper 
opens  Saturday,  June  8,  in  265,000 
square  feet  of  space  at  two  entire  con¬ 
vention  centers,  the  brand-new  New 
Orleans  Convention  Center  and  the 
Rivergate  Exhibition  Center. 

Flexographic  newspaper  printing, 
the  newest  developments  in  pagina¬ 
tion,  computer  graphics,  color  scan¬ 
ners  with  monitors,  electronic  librar¬ 
ies,  full-page  typesetters  with 
graphics  capabilities,  facsimile  trans¬ 
mission  systems  and  other  high  tech 
doodads  for  making  newspapers  will 
be  on  display.  More  than  10,000  visi¬ 
tors  are  expected. 

Exhibition  halls  are  open  Saturday 
and  Sunday  from  1 1  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  and 
Monday  through  Wednesday  from 
noon  to  6  p.m. 

MONDAY,  JUNE  10 

The  conference  portion  kicks  off 
Monday  with  a  general  session  at  the 
Hilton  Grand  B^lroom  from  9  a.m.  to 
10:50  a.m.  Session  chairman  is 
Joseph  M.  Ungaro,  president  and 
general  manager  of  Gannett’ s  West¬ 


chester  Rockland  Newspapers  Inc.  in 
White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Addresses  are  slated  by  Ashton 
Phelps  Jr.,  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Times-Picayune  Publishing  Co., 
and  Richard  J.V.  Johnson,  who  is 
president  of  the  Houston  Chronicle 
and  chairman  and  president  of  the 
ANPA. 

Speeches  are  scheduled  on  the 
theme  “Mid-decade  Status.”  After 
Naisbitt,  scheduled  for  delivery  are: 

.  “ROI  From  Quality  Printing  and  Con¬ 
tent”  by  N.  Christian  Anderson,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Register  in  Santa  Ana, 
Orange  County,  Calif.;  “Distribution 
and  Printing:  How  Can  We  better 
Serve  Our  Advertisers?”  by  Michael 
H.  Heath,  president  and  chief  operat¬ 
ing  offficer  of  the  Record  in  Bergen 
County,  N.J.;  and  “Are  You  Market¬ 
ing  Your  Strengths?”  by  Thurman  R. 
Pierce  Jr.,  vice  president  and  U.S. 
manager,  print  media,  for  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  in  New  York. 

Following  the  general  session, 
three  symposia,  featuring  a  host  of 
panelists,  are  scheduled  for  the  Hilton 
Meeting  Room  Complex  from  1 1  a.m. 
to  12:30  p.m.:  “The  Newsroom: 
Pagination  ‘et.  al’”  in  Room  C,  mod¬ 
erator,  Eric  Wolferman,  executive 
editor  of  the  Landsdale  (Pa.)  Re¬ 
porter;  “Setting  Standards  for  Quali¬ 
ty”  in  Room  A,  moderator,  Charles 
R.  Blevins,  vice  president  for  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  of  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va.,  and  “Innovative  Ideas  for 
Small  Newspapers”  in  Room  B,  mod¬ 
erator,  James  D.  Hitchman,  national 
production  director  for  Ottaway 
Newspapers  Inc.  of  Campbell  Hall, 
N.Y. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  11 

The  general  session  Tuesday  starts 
in  the  Hilton  Grand  Ballroom  at  9  a.m. 
and  features  awards  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  for  best  exhibitions  and 
by  Kodak  for  its  newspaper  color  re¬ 
production  contest. 

Then,  based  on  the  theme 
“PRESSING  DECISIONS,”  a  dia¬ 
logue  between  newspaper  executives 
and  press  manufacturers  called 
“Objectives  —  Opportunities  —  Op¬ 
tions”  will  be  held.  It  will  be  followed 
by  a  report  by  an  ANPA  task  force  on 
distribution. 

The  three  symposia  Tuesday  also 


run  from  1 1  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  in  the 
Hilton  Meeting  Room  Complex.  They 
are:  “Commercial  Printing  —  Your 
Tandem  Market”  in  Room  B,  mod¬ 
erator,  Kenneth  S.  Fleming,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Newspaper  Printing  Corp.,  Tulsa, 
Okla.;  “Ink  Issues:  Rub  Off,  Recy¬ 
cling  and  Regulation”  in  Room  C, 
moderator,  John  L.  Irvin,  production 
manager  for  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  and  “Post-Press  Packaging: 
Pre-Print  Predicament”  in  Room  A, 
moderator,  James  A.  Cooper,  assis¬ 
tant  vice  president  of  operations  for 
the  Washington  Post. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  12 

The  9  a.m.  general  session  in  the 
Hilton  Grand  Ballroom  is  chaired  by 
Robert  C.  Achorn,  publisher  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  the 
Evening  Gazette.  The  theme  “Elec¬ 
tronic  Directions”  is  tackled  by  a 
panel  of  newspaper  and  electronics 
executives  in  a  dialogue  entitled  “Our 
Future  Electronics:  BYTEing  the 
Bullet.” 

Next,  speeches  are  scheduled: 
“AD/SAT”  by  N.S.  “Buddy” 
Hayden,  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  AD/SAT  in  Los 
Angeles;  “Prepress  Electronics  — 
An  Overview”  by  David  H.  Good- 
stein,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  InterConsultant  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  and  “Electronics  in 
Magazine  Publishing”  by  Stephen  D. 
Server,  president  of  Publishers 
Phototype  International  in  Carlstadt, 
N.J. 

Symposia  follow  in  the  Hilton 
Meeting  Room  Complex  from  9  a.m. 
to  12:30  p.m.  They  are:  “Keeping 
Your  System  Up”  in  Room  A,  mod¬ 
erator,  Homer  E.  Taylor  Jr.,  vice 
president  of  manufacturing  and  sup¬ 
ply  for  Scripps  Howard;  “Scanning 
the  Scanners”  in  Room  B,  modera¬ 
tor,  James  E.  O’Dell,  operations 
director  for  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  “PCs:  Effective  Usage  by 
Newspapers”  in  room  C,  moderator, 
Kenneth  C.  Bronson,  vice  president. 
Affiliated  Newspapers,  Stauffer 
Communications  Inc.  of  Topeka, 
Kan. 

A  booklet  of  tours  and  trips  has 
been  compiled  for  use  by  the  the  fami¬ 
lies  and  guests  of  conference  attend¬ 
ees. 
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“We  switched  to 
the  McCain  660 
to  keep  up 
with  our 
qrowth”  • 


r 


7778798081828384 

YEARS 


Tom  Dickens 

(Circulation  Director)  o 

VERO  BEACH  PRESS  JOURNAL 

Vero  Beach,  FL 


“In  the  past  six  years  we’ve  grown  in  circulation 
from  a  little  under  13,000  to  almost  20,000. 
This  growth,  compounded  by  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  and  variety  of  stuffs  we 
were  handling,  gave  us  one  of  our  most  severe 
growth  problems.  The  stuffing  equipment  we 
were  then  using  just  couldn’t  keep  up  and  it 
soon  became  impossible  to  get  the  paper  out 
on  time.  We  knew  we  had  to  upgrade  our 
equipment,  so  we  started  looking  around  at 
what  was  available.  We  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  this  time  the  system  we  purchased 
could  handle  both  our  present  and  future 
growth  needs.  That’s  why  we  settled  on  the 
McCain  660.” 

The  McCain  660  incorporates  any  number 
of  in-line  inserting  stations  so  that  all  stuffs  are 
gathered  in  a  single  pile.  The  gathered  stuffs 
are  then  inserted  into  the  body  of  the  paper  in 
one  smooth,  continuous  operation.  Difference 
in  size  and  thickness  of  stuffs  is,  therefore,  not 
a  problem.  There’s  a  660  system  available  to 
fit  evei7  stuffing  need.  Write  or  call  for  details. 
McCain  Manufacturing  Corp. 

6200  W.  60th  Street,  Chicago,  IL  60638, 

1  312  586-6200. 
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NEWSPAPER  STUFFER 


Kodak  sponsors  “Run  For  the  Money”  contest 


Eastman  Kodak  Co.  will  reward 
newspapers  with  $22,000  in  prize 
money  for  the  best  color  reproduc¬ 
tions  at  Kodak’s  eighth  annujd  “Run 
For  the  Money”  color  contest  at  this 
year’s  ANPA  Operations  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  and  Exposition. 

At  the  convention,  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  June  8-12,  contest  entries  will  be 
judged  in  five  categories:  three  for 
offset  newspapers,  small,  medium 
and  large;  one  for  letterpress;  and  one 
for  DiLitho.  (For  contest  purposes, 
small  is  less  than  25,000  circulation; 
medium  is  25,0(X)  to  75,000;  and  large 
is  anything  bigger.  Letterpress  in¬ 
cludes  photopolymer  or  metal  plates.) 

A  winner  and  a  runner  up  will  be 
selected  from  each  of  the  five  categor¬ 
ies  in  the  following  geographical 
areas:  the  United  States  and  Canada; 
Africa,  Asia  and  Australia;  Europe; 
and  Latin  America. 

Twenty  winners  will  each  receive 
$1,000.  One  overall  winner  will  be 
awarded  the  title  world’s  best  and  an 
extra  $2,000.  Winners  can  choose 
cash  grants  made  in  the  newspaper’s 
name  to  a  college  or  university,  to  a 
charity  or  to  the  newspaper.  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  appreciation  will  reward 
other  entries. 

Winners  and  entries  receiving  hon¬ 
orable  mention  will  be  invited  to  a 
luncheon  thrown  by  Kodak  at  the 
convention. 

The  deadline  for  registering  for  the 
contest  was  March  II.  Kodak  sup¬ 
plies  registrants  with  a  35  millimeter 
color  transparancy,  color  negative  or 
8X1 0-inch  color  print  of  this  year’s 
color  photograph.  Registrants  must 
supply  color  separations  and  repro¬ 
duce  the  picture  in  any  regular  edition 
of  the  newspaper  before  April  1.  Five 
single-page  tear  sheets  plus  two  com¬ 
plete  newspaper  editions  must  have 
been  received  by  Kodak  by  April  19. 

Entries  will  be  Judged  by  recog¬ 
nized  authorities  in  journalism, 
photography,  advertising  and  print¬ 
ing.  No  Kodak  employees  will  judge 
the  contest. 

Entries  will  be  displayed  at 
Kodak’s  exhibit  at  the  convention 
and  may  be  used  in  promotions.  No 
entry  fee  or  purchase  is  required  to 
enter. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company's  "Run  for  the  Money"  Newspaper  Color  Repro¬ 
duction  Contest  participants  will  be  reproducing  the  above  photograph. 
Twenty-two  thousand  dollars  in  prize  money  will  be  awarded  to  the  winning 
newspapers  from  around  the  world. 
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Go  from  pagination 
terminal  to  plate  with 
the  latest  news,  fully  pagi¬ 
nated  with  graphics. 
Without  time-consum¬ 
ing  steps  like  RC  and  film 
processing,  pasteup  and 
stripping. 

Autologic’s  APPS-1 
system  makes  up  your 
paper  fast,  right  on  the 
terminal  screen.  Just 
click  the  mouse  to  elec¬ 
tronically  dummy,  call 
up  the  graphics  and  ads, 
and  flow  text.  Make  last 


minute  changes,  and 
send  your  page  directly 
to  Autologic’s  laser 
platesetter. 

^ur  plate  is  press- 
ready  in  minutes,  with 
text  and  graphics  in  place. 
Not  only  do  you  save 
time,  you  also  save  on 
consummables  by  elim¬ 
inating  material  costs 
such  as  expensive  silver 
base  film. 

Quality  is  also 
improved  by  reducing  the 
number  of  intermediate 


imaging  steps  before  plate 
production. 

Let  us  show  you 
how  the  APPS-1  can  help 
you  make  the  news  faster. 
Contact  Autologic, 
Product  Marketing 
(805)498-%ll. 

COME  AND  SEE  US 
AT  BOOTH  #1002 


Wautologic 

1050  Rancho  Conejo  Blvd. 
Newbuty  P^k,  CA  91320 
A  Subsidiary  of 
\blt  Information  Sciences 


? 
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List  Of  Hotels 


1.  New  Orleans  Hilton  (Co-Headquarters) 

2.  Sheraton  New  Orleans  (Co-Headquarters) 

3.  Fairmont 

4.  Holiday  Inn-Crowne  Plaza 

5.  Hyatt  Regency 

6.  Iberville 

7.  Inter-Continental 


8.  International 

9.  New  Orleans  Marriott 

10.  Meridien 

1 1 .  Royal  Orleans 

12.  Royal  Sonesta 

13.  Windsor  Court 


A  complimenUry  ANPA  shuttle  bus  service  will  be  available  between  the  Rivergate  Exhibition  CeiAer  and  the  following  conference  hotels:  the 
Fairmont,  the  Meridian,  the  Sheraton,  the  Marriott,  ttie  HyM,  and  the  IntemMional  ContineiMal.  The  Royal  Orleans  and  the  Royal  Sonesta 
hotels,  due  to  their  location  in  the  French  Quarter’s  limited  vehicular  access  area  will  provide  transportation  to  and  from  the  Rivergate  for  their 
guests.  The  four  remaining  hotels:  the  Hilton,  the  Holiday  Inn^^rown  Plaxa,  the  Windsor  Court  and  the  Iberville  are  immediately  adjacent  to 
theRiver^e. 

The  conference  sessions  will  be  held  at  the  New  Orleans  Hilton,  which  is  located  directly  across  the  street  from  the  Rivergate. 

A  continuous  shuttle  bus  service  will  operMe  between  the  two  exposition  centers. 
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"If  men  have  a  right  to 
capitalize  their  ideas 
and  the  resources  of 
their  count )y,  then 
that  implies  the  tight 
of  men  to  capitalize 
their  labor...” 

iKANk  i.ixnDWRKinr 


STRIKE! 


Although  as  American  as  apple  pie 
and  fre^om  of  speech,  the  right  to 
strike  can  often  have  disastrous  effects 
on  the  economics  of  publishing  a 
newspaper. 

The  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
Limited,  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  provides 
a  unique  program  of  strike  insurance 
which  protects  not  only  against  loss 
but  also  insures  against  lost  profits. 
This  policy  covers  net  profits,  fixed 
charges,  and  ordinary  business 
expenses  in  the  event  of  a  full  or 
partial  strike. 

Offered  since  1939,  Mutual’s  strike 
insurance  has  help^  equalize  the 
odds  between  management  and  labor 


by  giving  the  publisher  economic 
leverage  ag^st  union  strike  insurance. 
It  also  permits  newspapers  to  provide 
the  extra  security  necess^  in  the 
event  of  a  strike.  New  union  organiza¬ 
tion  drives  and  resistance  to  increased 
levels  of  automation  in  newspaper 
production  and  distribution  make 
strike  insurance  an  even  greater  asset 
to  publishers. 

Strike  insurance  is  only  open  once  a 
year,  with  effective  coverage  dates 
finm  July  Ist-June  30th.  Contact  The 
Mutual  Insurance  Company  Limited, 
Hamilton,  Bermuda,  immei^ately  to 
qualify  for  this  insurance  year. 


THE  MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  CCMRVNY 
LIMITED, 

HAMILTOV,  BERMUDA 

RO.  Box  1179,  Hamilton  5,  Bermuda 
(809)292-7633 
Send  all  mail  via  OVERSEAS 
AIRMAIL 


PROVIDING 
PROTECTION  FOR 
THE  PRESS 


Exhibitor  Booth  Directoiy 
Production  JVianagement  Conference 

EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO.  EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO. 


AT&T  Communications . 118 

AT&T  Information  Services . 3368 

Addressfwraph  Farrington  Inc . 2848 

Advanced  Imaging  Devices . 1828 

Agence  France-Prasse . 1023 

Allied  Linotype . 424 

Alphatjrpe  Corporation . 1856 

Alvey  Inc . 1180 

American  Hoechst  Corp . 3281 

American  Printer . 304 

American  Red  Cross . 201 

Anchor/LithKemko . 1237 

Anitec  Image  Corp . 1530 

Application  Engineering  Corp . 2368 

Allied  Learning  Corp . 347 

Allied  Printing  Technologies . 3236 

Aregentum  International  Inc . 1021 

Associated  Press . 1644 

Atex  Inc . 250 

Austin  Company,  The . 2360 

Autologic  Inc . 1002 

Baker  Perkins . 1180 

Baldwin  Gegenheimer  Division . 1844 

BASF  Systems  Corp . 1118 

Beaudreau/Sonar-Tect . 1039 

Berlee  Vacuum  Systems  Corp . 1672 

C.K.  Optical . 1121 

Camex  Inc . 1724 

Cannon-Cross  Inc . 2843 

CAPCO/Capital  Tool  Mfg.  Co . 3480 

Capital  Elevator  Sales  Inc . 2461 

Caiy  Company  Inc . 1682 

Central  Utah  Journal . 1221 

Chemco  Photo  Ihroducts . 430 

Cheshire/A  Xerox  Co . 1436 

Chesley  F.  Carlson  Co . 2268 

CIP  Inc . 1402 

Collier4ackson  Inc . 390 

Composition  Systems  Inc . 2036 

Compugraphic  Corp . 2336 

incept  Publishing  Co . 346 

Craig  Cold  Type  Supply  Inc . 2756 

Creative  Data  Systems  Inc . 1308 

Creative  Works . 1239 

Crosfield  Electronics  Inc . 1868 

CText  Inc . 1508 

Custom-Bilt  Machinery  Inc . 2978 

Cybergraphic  Systems  Inc . 1530 

DAR-M^  Inc . 2463 

DEV  Industries . 1072 

Data  Sciences  Inc . 1660 

Denver  Design  Associates . 1931 

Dewar  Information  Systems  Corp . 1572 

Diconix  Inc . 1680 

Digi-Colour  Technologies/Newscolour  Corp . 2846 

Digital  Equipment  Corp . 162 

Dcmble  E.  Co.  Inc . 1668 

DS  America  Incorporated . 2992 

Duarte  Engineering . 1031 

Dunn  Technology  Inc . 204 

DuPont  Company . 206 

Durbin  Associates . 1830 

Dynalith . 1223 

Dynaric/Dyc  Inc . 2260 

Eastman  Kodak  Company . 262 

Ebway  Industries  Inc . 3148 

Eclectic  Co.  Inc . 1231 

ECRM . 1624 

Editor  &  Ihiblisher  Co . 1618 

Enco  Printing  Products . 3281 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica-USA . 1128 

Enkel  Corp . 2160 

Erectoweld  Company  Ltd . 1026 


Ferag  Inc . 3348 

Finalco  Group  Inc . 2842 

Fincor,  Incom  International  Inc . 3248 

Flex-O-Line  Inc . 1430 

Flint  Ink  Corp . 1936 

Fluorographic  Services  Inc . 3355 

FMC  Corporation . 2460 

General  Photo  Products . 1214 

George  Hantscho  Co.  Inc . 3336 

Gerber  Scientific  Instrument  Co . 218 

Graphic  Arts  Technology/A.D.A.M . 1159 

Graphic  Enterprises  of  Ohio . 110 

Graphic  Management  Associates  Inc . 1560 

GTI  Graphic  Technology  Inc . 2459 

Gulf  Cout  System  Design . 3178 

Hall  Systems  Inc./George  R.  Hall  Inc . 2760 

Hallenbach  Typesetting  Systems . 1136 

Hamilton  Circulation  Supplies . 1136 

Harris  Corp . 1018 

Harris  Graphics  Corp . 1344 

Hastech  Inc . 230 

Hell  Graphic  Systems  Inc . 290 

Herco  Graphic  Products . 3148 

Hercules  Inc . 1960 

HES  Inc . 1280 

Huntron  Instruments  Inc . 3353 

IDAB  Inc . 1032 

Ideal  of  America  Inc . 3054 

IMG  Photo  Piquets . 2847 

Information  International  Inc . 130 

Ingenuity  Inc . 1929 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp . 1780 

Intercorp  Ltd . 2154 

Interleaf  Inc . 190 

International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn . 1140 

IPEC  Inc . 1818 

Isomet  Corporation . 1230 

JE  Press  Control  Systems  Inc . 2842 

KF/Beach  Manufacturing  Co . 1218 

Kansa  Corp . 2335 

Kendall  Company,  The . 1060 

King  Features  Sy^icate . 390 

King  Press  Corp . 2068 

Kirk-Rudy  Inc . 1045 

Koenig  Bauer/Egenolf . 1066 

Koppers  Company  Inc . 2154 

LAN  Systems . 1015 

LEA  D^natech  Inc . 3254 

Lektro  Southeast . 1009 

Liber  Systems  Inc . 150 

Libin  Associates . 1043 

Lincoln  St.  Louis . 2849 

LogEtronics  Inc . 1836 

M.A.N.-Roland  USA  Inc . 2468 

Mailroom  Systems  Inc . 1418 

Martin  Automatic  Inc . 1582 

Master  Group,  The . 2784 

Masthead  International . 3036 

McCain  Manufacturing  Corp . 3360 

MEG  (USA)  Inc . 476 

M(}I  International . 2836 

Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Co . 2550 

Misco  Inc . 3277 

3M . 1918 

Mohr  Enterprises . 1233 

Monotype  Graphic  Systems  Inc . 230 

Motter  ranting  Co . 2536 

Muirhead  Inc . 1126 

Muller-Martini  Corp . 2248 

MycroTek . 1260 

NAPP  Systems  (USA)  Inc . 450 

National  Machine  Co . 2750 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  co . 3278 

Newspaper  Electronics . 1160 
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“Which  Circulation  Man^ement  System  did  we 
choose  with  our  future  in  mind?” 

“PAPERTRAK,  of  course” 


Patti  Benson-Eiras,  Circulation  Office  Maru^er, 
The  Sparks  Newspapers,  Hayutard,  California 


The  PAPERTRAK  Circulation 
Management  and  Total  Market  Cov¬ 
erage  Systems  are  completely 
integrated  to  allow  you  total 
control  over  your  subscriber/ 
non-subscriber  data  base.  The 
PAPERTRAK  Circulation  Manage¬ 
ment  System  gives  you: 

1.  Distribution  Management 

2.  Production  Control 

3.  Subscriber/Non-Subscriber 
Management 

4.  Management  Reporting  & 
Control 

The  PAPERTRAK  Family  of  Sys¬ 
tems  also  includes  the  industry’s 
most  comprehensive  Advertising 
and  Financial  Management  Systems. 
For  Advertising  and  Circulation 
Managers  who  want  to  increase 
productivity  and  profitability,  the 
PAPERTRAK  systems  give  them  the 
information  decision  support  tools 
they  need  to  get  the  job  done. 

Data  Sciences,  Inc.  has  special¬ 
ized  in  computerized  Circulation 
Management  Systems  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  for  over  12  years.  Let 
us  share  our  experience  with  you 
—let  us  share  PAPERTRAK  with 
you. 

For  more  information  on  how 
PAPERTRAK  can  help  your  news¬ 
paper  grow  and  become  even  more 
profitable,  write  or  call  David  Ercole 
today,  301/587-3700. 

PAPERTRAK". 

Today  and  Tomorrow 


% 


.  Texas 
Instruments 


COMPUTE  >  rWDOUCTS 

RUTHOftIZeD 
SRL€S 


EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO.  EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO. 


NIC  of  America  Inc . 3392 

Nolan-Products  Inc . 2556 

Norwood  Paper  Co . 1009 

Nu-Gnmhics  Manufacturing . 1768 

nuArc  Company  Inc . 1208 

O.M.G.  Cerutti  S.p.A . 2984 

O.N.E.  Corporation . 3154 

Offset  Technology . 2260 

Ovalstrapping  Inc . 1408 

Oxy-Dri . 1039 

Pacesetter  Graphic  Service . 3380 

Pacific  Press  ^rvices  Inc . 2845 

Pamarco  Inc . 2736 

Pathfinder  Graphic  Associates  Inc . 2854 

Perretta  Graphics  Corp . 2054 

Pitman  Company . 146 

Portec,  Flomaster  Division . 1274 

Power  Strap  Inc . 3484 

Press  Machinery  Corp . 1072 

Printers’  Service . 1035 

Printing  Impressions . 1134 

Publisher  Control  Systems  Inc . 1123 

Publisher’s  Data  Systems  Inc . 1122 

Publishers  Auxiliary/N.N.A . 1019 

Publishers  Equipment  Corp . 2068 

Quad/TECH . 2368 

Quipp  Inc. . . 3m 

Reuters  Ltd . 3^ 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology . 545 

Rockwell  International . 3060 

Royal  Zenith  Corp . 1044 

Ryco  Graphic  Manufacturing  Inc . 3184 

Rycoline  Products  Inc . 2280 

&imuel  Bingham  Company . 302 

Scheffer  Inc . 2368 

^itex  America  Corp . 1244 

Seaboard  Energy  Systems . 3256 

Semler  Industustries  Inc . 1774 

Seybold  Publications . 345 


On  UK  supply  Side  . . 


Signode  Corp . 446 

Smith  RPM  Corp . 1674 

^ftware  Consulting  Services . 1654 

SOLNA . 3436 

Stauffer  Media  Systems  Inc . 1260 

Stepper  Associates  Inc . 1636 

Strapex  Corp . 324 

Support  Products  Inc . 1124 

Switch  Mux  Inc . 1049 

System  Integrators  Inc . 278 

Taft  Contracting  Co . 1925 

Taft  Equipment  Sales  Co . 2942 

Tasope’ . 1944 

Tec  Systems-W.R.  Grace  Co . 2368 

Tech-Energy  Co . 2236 

Teleram  Communications  Corp . Ill 

Terminal  Systems  Corp . 1132 

TF&E  Pressroom  Devices . 1003 

The  Ink  Company . 2242 

Tingue,  Brown  Co . 1923 

Titus  Communications . 2656 

TV  Data  Inc . 2354 

Union  Carbide  Corp . 1824 

United  Press  International . 2884 

Unitex  Inc . 1374 

Vision  Data  Equipment  Corp . 1168 

Vision  Graphics . 1125 

VU/Text  Information  Services  Inc . 246 

W.R.  Grace  Co . 180 

Warner  MDS  Color  Corp . 1302 

Washington  Times,  The . 1033 

Waxtec . 202 

Web  Press  Corp . 2772 

Webb,  Jervis  B . 2972 

Western  Lithotech . 1760 

Whalen  Computer . 3284 

Windmoeller  Hoelscher  Corp . 1518 

X-Rite  Co . 2936 

Xenotron  Inc . 462 

Xeta  Data . 1027 

Xitron  Inc . 1202 


The  COMPUGRAPHIC  CORP.  has  introduced  a  front- 
end  system  for  the  Arabic  language. 

The  system  is  a  version  of  its  Modular  Composition 
System.  It  writes  right  to  left  and  automatically  selects  the 
correct  form  of  an  Arabic  character  based  on  its  position  in 
the  word. 

Both  traditional  and  simplified  Arabic  letter  forms  as 
well  as  combinations  of  Arabic,  reading  right  to  left,  and 
Western  language  characters,  reading  left  to  right,  can  be 
set  on  the  system.  Options  such  as  automatic  ruling,  multi¬ 
ple  columns,  vertical  justification  and  preview  are  also 
available. 

System  configurations  vary  from  a  single  MCS  5  termin¬ 
al  to  four  MCS  100s  with  preview.  Up  to  eight  MCS  Arabic 
terminals  can  operate  on  an  MCS  8400  typesetter. 

Compugraphic,  based  in  Wilmington,  Mass.,  has  more 
than  1,500  typefaces  in  its  library,  which  includes  fonts  of 
Western  and  Eastern  languages. 

In  other  developments,  Compugraphic  has  added  new 
kinds  of  business  software  to  its  library  of  management 
programs  designed  for  the  graphic  arts  industry. 

Designed  to  run  on  Compugraphic's  Modular  Composi¬ 
tion  System,  the  programs  are  also  available  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machine  Corp.'s  personal  computer. 

The  new  programs  include  List  Management  System, 
Basic  Accounts  Receivable  Program,  Graphic  Arts  Certi¬ 
fied,  ProfitPlan  and  MicroPlan. 

The  programs  cost  from  $400  to  $6,195. 

*  * 


A  hardware-driven  text  storage  and  retrieval  system 
that  was  developed  through  U.S.  government  research 
and  has  applications  in  newspaper  library  management  is 
available  from  the  DATAFUSION  CORP.  of  Calabasas, 
Calif. 

The  manufacturer  says  the  system.  Colossus,  has  a 
number  of  advantages  over  software-based  information 
management  systems  commonly  in  use:  It  can  scan  one 
million  characters  a  second  and  puli  information  at  disk 
speed.  It  accommodates  70  simultaneous  searches  per 
channel.  It  answers  a  wide  variety  of  queries,  including 
contiguous  word  phrases,  proximity  and  multiple-term 
searches.  It  eliminates  the  need  for  special  coding  and 
indexing. 

According  to  Ray  Kabaker,  a  Datafusion  spokesman, 
“Colossus  can  quickly  and  easily  convert  any  digitized 
information,  such  as  photocomposing  tapes,  into  a  work¬ 
ing  library.  Newspaper  terminals  can  access  back- 
files  .  .  .  Editors  and  librarians  now  can  contemplate  sav¬ 
ing  wire  service  input  —  or  any  parts  of  it  .  .  .  The  result: 
an  enormous  new  on-line,  in-house  resource  ...” 

Datafusion  says  the  cost  of  the  system  “is  about  the 
same  as  a  typical  data  base  management  software  pack¬ 
age,  but  has  many  orders  of  magnitude  more  processing 
power  for  text  search  and  retrieval.” 

Information  can  be  added  and  memory  expanded  with 
ease,  the  company  said. 
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GOSS  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS: 
SINGLE-SOURCE  SUPPLIER- 

SINGLE-COPY  ACCOUNTABILITY 


THEGPSSOOOSIACXS- 
m  BUNDLE  EXITING  DEVICE  ASSURES 
EiaPTKmOONTRaANDSnCKQUALnY. 


The  GPS  3000,  with  microprocessor'based 
monitoring,  features  three  sets  of  vertical  ejec' 
tor  bars,  mechanically  driven  by  a  variable 
speed  motor  and  mounted  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  stacker  table.  This  bundle  exiting  feature 
helps  assure  stack  quality.  A  continuously  vari' 
able  rate  of  up  to  60  batch-bundles  per  minute 
matches  press  speeds  up  to  72,000  cph.  There’s 
a  sealed  memory  keyboard  and  diagnostic  panel 
for  dependability.  And  cycle  speed  matches 
press  speed. 

Quiet  and  easy  to  operate,  the  competitively 
pric^  GPS  3000  is  part  of  our  complete  line  of 
innovative  mailroom  products 
and  systems.  For  more  informal 
tion,  contact  Goss  Processing 
Systems,  Graphic  Systems 
Division,  Rockwell  International, 
3100  South  Central  Avenue, 
Chicago,  IL  60650. 
312^56^8600. 


bundle  exiting  system. 


Rockwell  International 


...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Aerospace  /  Electronics  /  Automotive 
General  Industries /A-B  Industrial  Automation 


NEWS/TECH 


WHO’S  SHOWING  WHAT  WHERE .  .  . 


Booth:  2848 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  FARRINGTON 
INC. 

Staffed  by:  Craig  Damanque,  British  ser¬ 
vice  manager;  Art  McPhee,  regional  sales 
manager;  Archie  Pounds,  distribution  op¬ 
erations  sales  representative;  Pete  Lang, 
branch  sales  manager;  Mac  McKinnon, 
regional  sales  manager. 

Exhibiting:  The  NL-25  newspaper  label¬ 
er,  an  advanced  label  applicator  provid¬ 
ing  cost-efficient  application  of  pressure- 
sensitive  address  labels  to  newspapers, 
magazines,  catalogues  and  other  mate¬ 
rials  up  to  12x18  inches  at  speeds  up  to 
8,000  pieces  per  hour.  Features  shuttle 
type  vacuum  feed  for  continual  top¬ 
loading  capability.  Label  positions  can  be 
adjusted  electronically  for  top  to  bottom 
and  mechanically  for  side  to  side. 


Booth:  1023 

AGENCE  FRANCE-PRESSE 

Exhibiting:  International  news  picture 
wire  service,  electronic  darkroom  and 
data  retrieval  system. 


Booth:  1856 
ALPHATYPE  CORP. 

Staffed  by:  Ed  Kennedy,  national  sales 
manager;  Don  Barnet,  southern  regional 
manager;  Sandy  Levine,  marketing 
director. 

Introducing:  The  CRS  9900  family  of 
digital  phototypesetters,  with  expanded 
capacities  for  resolution,  character  fit  and 
alignment.  High-speed  and  in-position 
proofing  capabilities. 

Exhibiting:  Multiset  III  and  Mini  Mul¬ 
tiset  front-end  systems  with  counting  and 
editorial  workstations,  each  sporting 
several  new  features;  CRS  8900  photo- 
typsetters. 

Booth:  1180 

ALVEY  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Steve  Loeb,  chairman;  Jim 
Schloeman,  president;  Wally  Ruwitch, 
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executive  vice  president,  marketing; 
Frank  Pellegrino,  palletizer  product  man¬ 
ager;  Bill  Block,  district  manager;  Harry 
Block,  sales  engineer;  Roy  Block,  sales 
engineer;  Mike  Hale,  systems  sales  en¬ 
gineer. 

Exhibiting:  Palletizers  and  conveyors. 
Videotapes  and  photos  of  automatic 
newspaper  bundle  palletizer  system. 


Booth:  3281 

AMERICAN  HOECHST  CORP. 

Staffed  by:  Noelle  E.  Brennan,  newspa¬ 
per  sales  specialist;  and  Jerry  W.  Ed¬ 
wards  and  Michael  J.  Haber,  newspaper 
sales  and  marketing  specialists. 
Introducing:  Newsplate  S  and  Newsplate 
LS  presensitized  offset  plates.  Newsplate 
S  can  run  up  to  250,000  impressions  and 
LS  twice  that  amount.  The  plates  can  add 
up  to  pressroom  savings  through  reduced 
downtime  and  less  paper  waste.  The 
plates  are  electrochemically  grained  and 
anodized  for  sharper  dot  reproduction, 
they  account  for  better  ink-water  balance 
in  less  time  and  resist  image  wear. 


Booth:  347 

APPLIED  LEARNING  CORP. 

Staffed  by:  Jim  Barrett,  president;  G. 
Barrett,  secretary;  and  W.  Moore  and  B. 
Leicht,  representatives. 

Introducing:  CRTraining,  a  complete, 
self-paced  audiographic  course  for  all 
CRTronic  models.  Covers  everything 
from  system  startup  through  the  most 
complex  tasks. 

Exhibiting;  Gas-operated  chairs  for  ergo¬ 
nomic  seating.  They  feature  affordable 
cost  and  quick  delivery.  MAVIS  audio¬ 
visual  keyboard  skills  program  can  cut 
errors  by  half,  improve  productivity  and 
reduce  fatigue  wherever  keyboards  are 
used. 


Booth:  1644 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

Staffed  by:  Richard  G.  Atkins,  director  of 
communications;  Hal  G.  Buell,  assistant 


general  manager  and  newsphoto  director; 
David  L.  Bowen,  president  of  SATNET ; 
Kelly  Smith  Tunney,  assistant  general 
manager  and  corporate  communications 
director. 

Introducing:  Dataphoto  841,  AP’s  new 
automatic,  international  laserphoto  re¬ 
ceiver,  and,  to  celebrate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  AP  wirephoto  net¬ 
work,  AP  will  introduce  “The  Visual 
Newsroom,”  a  collection  of  AP’s 
graphics  and  photo  equipment,  including 
the  expanded  computer  news  graphics 
system,  a  new  portable  electronic  dark¬ 
room,  the  Laserphoto  II  satellite  picture 
service  and  related  services  and 
equipment. 

Exhibiting:  A  slide  show  and  information 
seminars  will  highlight  such  topics  as 
adding  color  to  AP  graphics,  electronic 
photography,  sports  photography,  han¬ 
dling  color  pictures,  computer  news 
graphics  and  the  two-way  satellite 
capabilities  of  SATNET. 


Booth:  250 

ATEX  INC. 


Staffed  by:  Ronald  A.  BrUmback,  pres¬ 
ident;  Charles  Johnson,  vice  president  of 
operations;  Harland  LaVigne,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  North  American  field  operations; 
Nick  Milley,  vice  president  of  sales; 
Allen  Carney,  newspaper  marketing 
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Say  goodbye  to 

YOUR 

MAINFRAME. 


CONCEPT 

PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS 


ADNET-NEWSSET 


Concept  publishing 

SYSTEMS 
HAS  WRITTEN 
MAINFRAME  COMPUTERS 


‘~1 


Forget  everything  you  thought  you 
knew  about  publishing  networks. 
Because  Concept  Publishing  Systems 
introduces  NewsSet  and  AdNet. 

These  dream-come-true  editorial 
and  advertising  systems  feature  Apple 
Personal  Computers.  A  faster  than 
lightning  network.  A  compact  but 
mighty  memory.  And  remarkable 
software  programs  written  specifically 
for  publishers. 

The  result  is  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  most  startling  revolution  since  the 
advent  of  spaces  between  words.  But 
then,  we’re  a  little  biased.  Read  on  and 
judge  for  yourself. 


An  end 

TO  CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

The  first  difference  you’ll  notice 
about  Concept  Publishing  Systems 
(hereby  edited  to  CPS)  is  our  terminals. 

We  use  Apple  Personal  Computers. 
Which,  unlike  mainframe  terminals,  are 
thinking,  absorbing,  obedient  animals 
that  handle  their  own  processing  tasks 
and  are  linked  with  a  central  memory. 

A  teensy  little  Corvus  that  conjures  up 
images  of  David  in  comparison  to  the 
Goliath  mainframe.  But  the  David  in 
this  case  just  happens  to  hold  up  to  126 
megabytes  of  memory. 


So  there’s  no  need  for  a  costly  main¬ 
frame  computer.  Or  costly  mainframe 
repairmen. 

And  if  anything  ever  happens  to  the 
central  memory,  although  it  would 
cause  us  to  gasp  in  amazement,  your 
writers’  stories  would  never  become 
mysteries.  Because  each  Apple  terminal 
has  its  own  floppy  disk  for  storage. 


Drive  the  apple 

LASERWRITER'^ 
EASY  AS  PIE. 

One  other  thing  about  Apple  PCs. 
Okay,  two  things.  First,  we  program 
one  PC  to  drive  your  typesetter. 
Secondly,  the  same  Apple  PC  can  drive 
the  new  Apple  LaserWriter".  The 
typesetter-quality  plain  paper  printer 
that’s  been  heralded  as  the  newest  new 
wave  of  the  future. 

At  CPS,  we’re  always  looking  ahead. 
And  our  systems  are  designed  with  the 
same  philosophy  --  to  be  compatible 
with  whatever  comes  along. 

Take  a  hard 

LOOK  AT  OUR 
SOFTWARE. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  CPS  uses 
tried  and  trusted  Apple  Computers  and 
a  more  efficient  network  design, 

the  true  heart  of  the  system 
is  our  extraordinary  soft¬ 
ware.  After  all,  personal 
computers  are  only  as  good 
as  the  software  systems  that 
run  them.  (Please  don’t  tell 
Apple  we  said  that.) 


Our  special  programs  make  chores 
like  capturing  and  sorting  of  high  speed 
wire  service  news,  handling  of  complex 
classified  ad  problems  and  high  speed 
data  swapping  simple. 

You  see,  we’re  not  just  another 
trendy  software  outfit.  We’re 
originally  newspaper-magazine 
publishers  who  developed  the  system 
to  handle  our  own  publishing  needs. 
Five  years  and  who  knows  how 
many  tweaks  later,  we’re 
offering  it  to  you. 

Whatever  your  size,  from  a  half¬ 
million  circulation  daily  to  a  small 
underground  subversive,  our  NewsSet 
and  AdNet  publishing  networks  can  be 
configured  to  handle  your  specific 
demands.  And  without  persistent 
maintenance  bills.  So  you  can  say  “so 
long’’  to  the  dinosaur  you-know-what. 
Forever. 


Our  PC-based 

NETWORK 


RUNS  RINGS  AROUND 
YOUR  MAINFRAME. 


Conventional  networks  are  arranged  like  spokes  modicum  of  space.  Actually,  a  Corvus  is  about  the  corrals  hundreds  of  megabytes  of  info  into  book- 

on  a  wheel,  with  simple-minded  terminals  at  the  size  of  a  birthday  cake.  But  not  as  fattening.  sized  cassettes, 

mercy  of  the  mainframe  hub.  During  peak  work  And  each  central  memory  hard  disk  drive  can 
periods,  when  a  spate  of  terminals  tap  into  the  accommodate  up  to  63  Apples.  If  you  need  more 

mainframe  at  once,  processing  slowdowns  can  terminals,  just  add  another  drive.  Expansion  is  that 

occur.  Which  prompt  those  unflattering  four-  simple.  And  they’re  so  inexpensive,  you  can  even 
letter  remarks.  afford  to  keep  a  spare  or  two  tucked  away 

But  CPS  has  developed  a  way  around  all  that.  somewhere. 

Our  Local  Area  Network  (a.k.a.  LAN)  operates  For  added  backup,  you  can  go  with  tandem 
in  a  loop  configuration.  And  because  our  central  central  memories  that  record  everything  in  two 
memory  only  receives  and  sends  data,  as  opposed  places.  Or  you  can  use  tape  stream  backup  that 
to  processing  it,  the  disk  access  speed  is  exception¬ 
ally  fast. 

How  fast?  Our  technical  people  turned  quite 
pale  when  we  asked  them  for  an  exact  figure. 

So  take  our  word  for  it.  Our  network  works 
very,  very  fast.  In  five  years  of  operation  in  our  own 
newsrooms,  we’ve  never  experienced  a  single  c^  of 
terminal  contention.  And  that,  we  might  add,  makes 

What’s  more,  because  of  our  eminently  wise  . 

Apple  PCs,  your  writers  can  store  all  their  work  on  - 

their  own  floppy  disks,  including  back-up  copies,  .  — 

notes,  drafts,  shopping  lists,  whatever.  Instead  of 
loading  the  central  memory  with  a  lot  of  mish-mash. 

You  can  even  hook  inexpensive  printers  onto  the  — 
system  so  your  reporters  can  have  hard  copies,  too. 


E  NETWORK 
NEWS. 


Setting  up  a  full  network  is  so  simple,  we’re 
almost  embarrassed.  The  Apple  PCs,  Corvus 
central  memory  and  typesetter  are  linked  with 
standard,  twisted-pair  wiring.  Which  makes  it  a 
cinch  to  tailor  NewsSet  and  AdNet  networks  to 
your  own  specifications.  Whenever  you  want 
to  add  more  terminals,  just  plug  them  in. 

Although  you’ll  probably  want 
NewsSet  and  AdNet  on  separate  net¬ 
works,  you  can  run  them  both  on  the 
same  one.  And  because  entire  networks 
^  cost  so  little,  you  can  easily  set  up 
individual  networks  for  news,  sports, 
editorial,  features,  whatever.  Each 
with  their  own  Corvus  and  a  group  of 
Apples.  And  yes,  before  you  ask, 

= _  these  autonomous  networks  can 

communicate  with  each  other. 

Beautifully. 


Funny,  it  doesn’t 

LOOK  LIKE  A 
GENIUS. 


Our  Corvus  Central  Memory, 
as  we’ve  pointed  out,  is  a  petite 
little  thing.  Yet  it  can  pack  up  to 
126  megabytes  of  data  into  a 


Our  newsset 

EDITORIAL  SYSTEM  IS 
A  WRITER’S  (AND  EDITOR’S) 
BEST  FRIEND. 


Now  that  you’ve  read  the  “whys”  (our 
copywriter  swore  you’d  hang  on  every  word), 
here  are  the  “whats”  of  CPS  NewsSet. 

For  starters,  NewsSet  is  very  user  friendly. 
Almost  like  a  warm  puppy.  Without  the 
chewed-up  slippers.  In  fact,  unlike  the  tomes  ex¬ 
plaining  most  systems,  our  operations  manual  is 
a  breezy  35  pages  long.  With  big  type. 

And  NewsSet  gives  you  all  the  essential 
features  of  even  the  most  expensive  mainframe. 
Text  editing  and  manipulation  are  a  snap.  Text 
filing  and  recovery  are  equally  snappy.  So  are 
Search  and  Replace.  (Even  global  search  and 
automatic  case  change.)  Typesetting.  Hyphena¬ 
tion  and  justification.  Headlining.  Word  pro¬ 
cessing  of  office  correspondence.  Telecom¬ 
munications,  linked  through  a  1200  baud 
modem  or  dedicated  phone  lines. 

Like  we  said,  whatever  the 
mainframe  can  do,  NewsSet 
can  do.  Only  cheaper.  (But 
we’ll  gel  to  price  later.)  f  (  ■ 

Take  our  hyphenation  and 
justification,  for  example.  Our  ,  i 

high  speed  H&J  encompasses  jm  | 
the  entire  English  language. 

After  the  writer  enters  simple  ^ 1 

text,  the  editor  can  call  it  up  A 

and  do  H&J  on  any  column 

width  format.  And  its 

accuracy  exceeds  99^. 

Which  is  as  close  to 
perfect  as  any  ever 


Commands  for  your  typesetter  are  a  breeze, 
too.  Point  size,  leading,  line  length,  the  whole 
gamut.  The  commands  can  be  inserted  in  text  in 
as  many  places  as  you  like.  And  it’s  all  done  at 
the  editorial  keyboard.  Not  at  the  typesetter  or 
paste-up  board. 


Of  course,  NewsSet  can  also  be  programmed 
to  handle  your  particular  local  needs.  And 
separate  directories  can  store  writers’  stories, 
editors’  files,  and  edited  copy  for  specific  pages. 
When  we  say  NewsSet  is  user  defmable,  we 
defmitely  mean  it. 


NEWS 


.\s  mentioned  several  paragraphs  ago, 
NewsSet  is  capable  of  handling  file  access  and 
file  management  of  both  high  or  low  speed  news 
wires.  Whether  you  receive  them  by  satellite  or 
land  line. 

CPS  NewsSet  also  allows  you  to  customize 
your  own  file  using  any  or  all  of  the  ANPA  wire 
service  classifications.  Categories  you  don’t 

want  are  automatically  bypassed. 

I  j  Categories  you  do  want  are  filed  to 
j^y  depth  you’d  like. 


FEATURE 

ITEMS. 


Per  chance  you  have  any  other  questions 
about  the  NewsSet  editorial  system,  it  also 
features  these  features. 

Easy  block  movement.  Deletion  of  words, 
sentences,  paragraphs  or  defmed  blocks. 
Insertion.  Text  merging.  A  constant  on-saeen 
character  count.  Mnemonic  commands.  An 

r  menu  of  pi  characters. 

And  to  reiterate  an  all-too-important 
pcmt,  you  can  also  do  a  passel  of  nifty 
^MMtli^ominands.  Lickety-split. 

Apple  LaserWriter! 

Truth  is,  its  typesetter 
commands  are  limited 
by  your  typesetter. 


category  carry  different  rates.  If  combination 
rates  are  available,  AdNet  handles  them  without 
flinching. 

And,  unlike  some  systems,  AdNet  lets 
authorized  persons  input  rate  changes 
themselves.  Which  means  no  more  expensive 
computer  programmer  bills. 

Which  reminds  us,  AdNet  also  takes  the  wind 
out  of  your  inflated  billing  costs.  Instead  of 
carbon  copies  fluttering  to  and  fro,  AdNet 
computer-generates  bills  whenever  you  want. 
Neatly  and  accurately. 

AdNet  even  lets  you  bill  on  date  of  order. 
(Which  does  wonders  for  your  cash  flow.)  The 
system  does  it  by  tracking  kill  dates  and  issuing 
credit  memos  whenever  the  ad  schedule  is 
changed. 

To  track  billing,  AdNet  can  interface  with  an 
accounts  receivable  program,  making  short 
work  of  another  long  hated  problem. 

Of  course,  AdNet  handles  any 
type  of  payment.  Cash,  check,  open 
^  account,  charge  card,  gold  trinkets. 

^  If  you  don’t  think  it’s  possible, 
^Net  imbably  already  does  it. 

At  a  price  that  won’t  cost  you 
several  arms  and  a  leg. 


and  allows  place¬ 
ment  of  the  ad  into 
any  of  more  than 
2000  possible  cate¬ 
gories.  As  well  as 
the  right  section  and 
edition.  If  the  caller 
is  a  previous  cus¬ 
tomer,  the  program 
generates  the  info. 


Because  we’re  publishers 
ourselves,  we  know  how  important 
classified  and  display  ads  are  in  one 
tiny  respect.  PROFIT.  That’s  why  we 
developed  the  AdNet  System. 

It’s  a  wonderful-beyond-words 
system  that  does  everything  but  brew 
coffee.*  AdNet  keeps  track  of  all 
ads,  their  full  contents  and  their 
complete  run  schedules.  Even  tricky  ^ 

ones  like  skip  dates,  multiple  ^  - 

publication  schedules  and 
“till-further-notice”  ads. 

It  handles  billing  and  ac-  ^  ^  ^ 

counts  receivable,  too.  All 
this  at  the  same  order-entry  Apple  PC.  Tersely 
and  quickly. 


AdNet  can  schedule  an  ad  to  run  in  more  than 
1(X)  separate  publications  on  any  combination  of 
dates.  Even  if  each  publication  and  each 


EXAMPLE 


Let’s  say  one  of  your  classified  ad  take^gets 
a  call  from  a  customer  wanting  to  sell  a 
rabid  cat.  The  ad  taker  inputs  the  t 

customer’s  name,  address  and 
phone  number.  The  AdNet  M 
program  assigns  and 

records  an  account  J[|9pS^ 

number  and  ad 

number, 


*  Although  it  can  keep  track  of  who 
wants  it.  when  and  with  one  lump 
or  two. 


-A 


We’ve  saved  the  best  for  last.  CPS  NewsSet 
and  AdNet  systems  each  cost  about  half  as  much 
as  mainframe  systems. 

There.  We’ve  said  it.  Half  the  cost. 

Sometimes  even  less  than  half.  And  that’s  just 
the  initial  savings. 

They’re  so  trouble-free,  each  network  could 
pay  for  itself  with  the  money  you’ll  save  on 
mainframe  maintenance  bills. 

And  they’re  so  simple  in  design,  even  the  copy 
boy  can  fix  them.  Or  maybe  that  should  read, 
“So  sophisticated....’’.  The  point  is,  both 
NewsSet  and  AdNet  are  very  easy  to  maintain. 
The  Apple  dealer  down  the  block  will  have  most 
of  the  parts  you’ll  need.  If  anything  ever  goes 
awry,  just  plug  in  a  new  part.  It’s  that  simple.  Or 
sophisticated,  we’re  not  sure  which. 

Matter  of  fact,  these  systems  are  so  un¬ 
complicated,  so  user  friendly,  the  entire  training 
session  takes  just  three  days.  Send  us  your 
systems  manager  and  an  assistant  and  we’ll  send 
you  back  two  CPS  experts. 

Or,  we  can  run  our  training 
session  on  your  own  turf,  after 
we’ve  installed  your  new  system.  jt 

(Or  systems.) 


-OU’RE  NEVER 
STRANDED. 


Once  we’ve  installed  your  new  equipment, 
trained  your  people  and  collected  your  cash,  we 
won’t  leave  you  on  your  own. 

We’re  always  just  a  dial  tone  away.  If  we  can’t 
solve  your  questions  or  problems  over  the 
phone,  we’ll  have  one  of  our  technical  experts 
there  almost  as  fast  as  you  can  say  “Where  is 
that  technical  expert?” 

That’s  a  promise. 

We’ll  also  be  there  with  the  latest-breaking 
technology.  The  system  is  designed  to  easily 
adapt  to  both  new  hardware  and  new  software. 
And  CPS  program  updates  are  available  at  a  low 
annual  cost.  When  you  buy  CPS  NewsSet  or 
AdNet,  you’re  not  buying  vaporware. 


low  MANY  MORE 
LUMPS  ARE  YOU 
GOING  TO  TAKE? 


How  many  more  mainframe  maintenance  bills 
will  it  take  to  break  your  back?  CPS  can  give 
you  proven  publishing  software  propams. 
Proven  Apple  Personal  Computers.  A  proven 
network.  Proven  reliability  and  service.  At  a 
price  that  absolutely,  positively  proves  you  don’t 
need  a  mainframe.  So,  before  you  get  stuck  with 
an  endangered  species,  speak  to  us. 

Call  us  today  at  414-887-3731.  We  love  to 
talk.  We’ll  tell  you  anything  and  everything 
you’d  like  to  know  about  Concept  Publishing 
-=^^Systems  NewsSet  and  AdNet. 


CONCEPT 

PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS 


ADNET-NEWSSET 


Visit  us  at  booth  no.  346,  rivergate  center 

AT  THE  JUNE  ANPA  SHOW. 


We’LL  show  you  how  WE’VE  WRITTEN 
THE  MAINFRAME  INTO  EXTINCTION. 


CONCEPT 

PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS 

ADNET-NEWSSET 

Concept  Publishing  Systems,  126  Monroe  St., 
Beaver  Dam,  WI,  53916,  Telephone  (414)  887-3731 

^  1985  Concept  Publishing  Co. 

Apple*  “Apple",  “Apple  lie"  and  “Macintosh"  are  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer,  Cupertino,  CA 
Corvus*  is  a  trademark  of  Corvus  Systems  Inc.,  San  Jose,  CA 


director;  Jerry  Riley,  senior  newspaper 
marketing  manager  and  several  dozen 
others 

Introducing:  A  full  line  of  new  products, 
including  front-end  systems  for  small  and 
medium-sized  newspapers,  and  pagina¬ 
tion  system  enhancements  such  as  soft¬ 
ware  electronically  linking  display  adver¬ 
tising  with  editorial  layout.  Series  6, 4  and 
3  packages  of  hardware  and  software  will 
accommodate  just  about  any  size  front- 
end  system.  They  include  a  new  Atex 
central  processing  unit  and  come  with 
standardized  software.  They  are  avail¬ 
able  with  an  advanced  display  terminal 
using  grey-scale  fonts.  Enhancements 
will  be  shown  for  Atex’s  Total  Publishing 
Environment  pagination  system,  which 
includes  the  News  Layout  System,  Inte¬ 
grated  Advertising  System,  Publication 
Design  and  Ad  Placement  and  Classified 
Pagination. 


Booth:  2360 

AUSTIN  COMPANY,  THE 

Staffed  by:  Leonard  E.  Elliott,  newspa¬ 
pers  staff  consultant. 

Exhibiting:  Photographic  display  of 
newspaper  publishing  facilities  underway 
or  recently  completed. 


Booth:  1002 

AUTOLOGIC  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Thomas  Malone,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  marketing;  Dennis  Nierman,  vice 
president  for  sales;  Nicholas  D.  Padova, 
president. 

Introducing:  Latest  developments  in  ras¬ 
ter  image  processing. 


Booth:  18*r4 

BALDWIN  GEGENHEIMER 
DIVISION 

Staffed  by:  Joan  Carhart,  international 
sales  manager;  Thomas  W.  Tucker,  vice 
president  of  marketing;  Andy  Colletta, 
national  sales  manager;  Garret  W.  Walk¬ 
er,  director  of  marketing. 

Introducing:  Model  166  Compensating 
Overstacker,  designed  primarily  for  the' 
newspaper,  heatset,  insert  and  flyer 
market;  Baldwin  Aquamix,  which  circu¬ 
lates,  monitors  and  maintains  fountain 
solution  automatically. 

Exhibiting:  Ultrasonic  Web  Break  Detec¬ 
tor,  a  replacement  for  old,  contact-type 
detectors  on  newspaper  presses.  They 
are  easily  instedled  and  incorporated  into 
the  new  Baldwin  First  Break  Indication 
System.  The  Freeflow  Filter  isolates  con¬ 
taminants  and  keeps  fountain  solution 
clean.  It  can  be  installed  directly  to  Bald¬ 
win  circulators  or  used  alone.  Model  105 
Count-O-Veyor  counter-stacker  is  de¬ 
signed  primarily  for  small  to  medium¬ 
sized  dailies,  weeklies  or  shoppers  with 
the  capacity  to  handle  printed  products 
from  additional  press  units.  Baldwin  ink 
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stripping  wheels  and  fountain  dividers  are 
simple  ink-control  systems  for  web  press¬ 
es.  They  remove  excess  ink-water  buil¬ 
dup  from  non-printing  areas  of  the  ink 
roller  train  and  minimize  print  and  press 
maintenance  problems  associated  with 
ink  migration  to  roller  ends. 


Booth:  1672 

BERLEE  VACUUM  SYSTEMS 
CORP. 

Staffed  by:  Edward  Jerue,  president,  and 
Sandy  Kacenski  and  Lynne  Lane,  tech¬ 
nical  service  representatives. 
Introducing:  Vacuum  roll-handling 
attachment. 

Exhibiting:  Berlee’s  vacuum  roll¬ 
handling  lift  truck  attachments,  which 
use  varying  drives  and  offer  flexibility, 
safety  and  reliability.  The  single  rotating 
model  handles  up  to  12,000  pounds  of 
newsprint  or  coated  paper.  The  Double 
Pad  Sidelift  and  Double  Headlift  systems 
offer  roll-handling  versatility,  and  are 
easly  customizable  to  heavier  roll-lifting 
capacities. 

Booth:  1402 

CIP  INC. 

Staffed  by:  A  contingent  of  about  14  com¬ 
pany  representatives. 

Introducing:  Scale  models  and  schemat¬ 
ics  of  the  latest  innovations  in  papermak¬ 
ing.  Models  of  a  top  former,  twin  wire 
former  and  paper  machine.  Literature  de¬ 
scribing  their  function  and  operation  will 
be  available. 


Booth:  1724 

CAMEX  INC. 

Staffed  by:  George  White,  vice  president; 
Tom  Hagan,  president;  Dan  Nigloschy, 
marketing  manager,  and  others. 
Introducing:  Camex’s  new  Breze  2352 
terminal  featuring  the  ability  to  scan  con¬ 
tinuous  tone  photos  and  line  art,  combine 
graphics  with  type  and  output  complete 
display  ads  and  editorial  graphics  to  the 
Camex  SuperSetter.  For  the  first  time  at 
any  show,  line  art  and  contones  will  be 
scanned  and  combined  with  type  on  the 
Breeze  2352  terminal.  Complete  display 
ads  and  editorial  graphics  will  be  output 
on  the  SuperSetter  both  as  proof  and 
camera-ready. 


Booth:  2843 

CANNON-CROSS  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Charles  C.  Knudson,  presi¬ 
dent. 

Exhibiting:  Management  control  and  pre¬ 
ventive  maintenance  programs. 


Booth:  2461 

CAPITAL  ELEVATOR  SALES  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Richard  D.  Vrenna. 
Exhibiting:  Newspaper  roll-handling 
equipment,  including  track,  dollies  and 
transfer  tables. 


Booth:  430 

CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  CO. 


Exhibiting:  Power  Plater  7  System,  de¬ 
signed  for  rapid  direct  paste-up  to  plate 
processing  of  quality  plates  up  to  26' ’x 
30”;  Prep  Management  System,  which 
speeds  the  production  of  layouts,  page 
impositions  and  mask-cutting  with  com¬ 
puter  precision.  Also,  News-scan  laser 
systems  for  full  newspaper  page  facsimile 
imaging  with  local  or  long-distance  trans¬ 
mission;  News-Plater  system;  E-Z  color 
and  Color  45  computerized  enlarger 
systems;  C.A.P.S.  computer-aided  pre¬ 
scan  system  for  precise  color  separation 
scanner  setting  recommendations. 


Booth:  1436 

CHESHIRE/A  XEROX  COMPANY 

Staffed  by:  Mark  Levine,  southwest  op¬ 
erations  manager;  Rick  Friedl,  area  sales 
manager;  Regis  Mclnemey,  area  sales 
manager;  Lori  Lorince,  system  spe¬ 
cialist;  Greg  Koutrelakos,  system  spe¬ 
cialist. 

Exhibiting:  Cheshire’s  Model  599  Sys¬ 
tem,  a  high-speed  labeler  in  line  with 
compensating  counter/stacker;  systems 
for  medium-volume  mailing  operations; 
Cheshire’s  System  744  List  Management 
equipment  with  three  printers:  letter 
quality,  dot  matrix  and  direct  impression. 


Booth:  390 

COLLIER-JACKSON  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Dave  Sloan,  newspaper  sys¬ 
tems  sales  manager;  Bob  McCullion, 
Dick  Fox,  Don  Miller  and  Ed  Malish,  re¬ 
gional  sales  managers;  Warren  Fletcher, 
newspaper  systems  division  manager; 
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Keith  Howard,  CJ/ADVERTISING  proj- 
ect  leader;  Jerry  Martinez,  CJ/ 
CIRCULATION  project  leader;  Laura 
Vaughan,  flnanciaJ  systems  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

Introducing:  Three  new  systems  to  com¬ 
plement  CJ/NEWSPLUS,  the  company’s 
newspaper  management  system.  CJ/ 
NEWSPRINT  manages  paper  from  re¬ 
ceiving  through  production  by  tracking 
inventory  and  costs.  It  interfaces  with  CJ/ 
ADVANCED  GENERAL  LEDGER  and 
provides  reports  of  inventory  and  ex¬ 
penses.  CJ/AD  TRACKING  follows  ads 
through  all  phases  of  production  using  a 
system  of  job  jackets  numbered  for  each 
ad.  A  sensing  device  logs  items  in  and  out 
of  each  department,  enabling  ad  progress 
to  be  tracked  in  online  or  batch  reports. 
CJ/LAYOUT,  a  derivative  of  LAYOUT- 
80,  dummies  newspaper  ads  faster  than 
by  hand  and  reduces  the  possibility  of 
error.  It  allows  for  the  preassignment  of 
certain  ads  and  provides  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  summary  page  showing  news  and  ad 
columns  with  their  percentages  of  the 
finished  product. 

Exhibiting:  Other  CJ  software  products 
such  as  CJ/ADVERTISING,  CJ/ 
CIRCULATION,  CJ/ACCOUNTS 
PAYABLE,  CJ/ADVANCED  GENER¬ 
AL  LEDGER,  CJ/FIXED  ASSETS,  CJ/ 
PAYROLL,  CJ/PERSONNEL,  CJ/ 
REPORT  WRITER  and  CJ/ 
EXECUSTATION. 


Booth:  2036 

COMPOSITION  SYSTEMS  INC. 

Exhibiting:  CSI’s  System  2000/VAX  Net¬ 
work,  a  design  for  integrated  pagination, 
including  ad  marketing  and  news  manage¬ 
ment.  The  system  is  composed  of  tightly 
coupled  levels:  the  file  server,  com¬ 
munications  server  and  multipurpose 
intelligent  workstations.  It  is  based  on 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  VAX  and  PDP 
11/84  processors,  Winchester  disk 
drives  and  CSI’s  1 12/B  workstation,  and 
is  designed  for  instantaneous  backup  for 
key  components.  Also  on  display  will  be 
CSI’s  prototype  of  its  new  editorial 
layout  termini,  which  will  demonstrate 
CSI’s  pagination  concepts,  and  its  Expert 
Pagination  System  (ESP). 


Booth:  346 

CONCEPT  PUBLISHING  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Steve  Samer,  general  man¬ 
ager;  Todd  Miller,  programmer/analyst; 
Kate  Kaspari,  sales  assistant. 
Introducing:  Personal  computer-based 
systems  for  classified  advertising,  includ¬ 
ing  multiple  publications  and  complex 
run  scheduling,  high-speed  wire  file  man¬ 
agement,  hyphenation  and  justification, 
search  and  replace,  enhanced  networking 
systems,  expanded  central  memory  capa- 
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bility  and  backup  devices.  Concept's 
Publishing  Adnet  System  handles  input, 
sorting,  billing  and  accounts  receivable 
functions  for  classified  ads.  Concept  Pub¬ 
lishing  Systems  Newsset  networks  use 
personal  computers  for  low-  or  high¬ 
speed  wire  service  news  handling,  news¬ 
room  editorial  copy  creation,  editing  and 
typesetting.  Newsset  Personal  Comput¬ 
ers  offer  a  device  for  ad  copy  entry  and 
permit  transfer  of  copy  over  phone  lines. 
They  can  drive  most  current  typesetters. 

Booth:  2755 

CRAIG  COLD  TYPE  SUPPLY  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Harold  Craig,  president,  and 
Dan  Craig,  Joe  Craig  and  John  Craig,  vice 
presidents. 

Introducing:  Craig  small-  and  full-page 
screens. 

Exhibiting:  General  composing  supplies, 
including  border  tapes,  wax  and  waxers, 
clear  polyester,  vinyls,  line  guages  and 
materials  for  color  separations. 


Booth:  1308 

CREATIVE  DATA  SYSTEMS  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Dann  Kroegar,  president; 
Deane  Parkhurst,  marketing  manager, 
plus  15  additional  company  personnel. 
Introducing:  Creative  Data’s  Marketing 
Information  Support  System,  which  pro¬ 
vides  information  to  aid  circulation  and 
sales  departments.  It  tracks  circulation 
and  advertising  and  analyzes  perform¬ 
ance,  potential  sales  activity  and  sales 
personnel  performance.  Demographic 
data  are  retained  for  comparative  reports. 
It  permits  merge/purge  functions  for  in¬ 
teraction  with  major  retail  accounts. 
Exhibiting:COMCIRC,  Creative  Data’s 
circulation  system  for  subscriber  identi¬ 
fication,  billing  and  analysis.  COMAR,  a 
display  advertising  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  system  for  control  of  display  and 
commercial  classified  ads.  COMTRAN, 
a  system  for  billing,  re-billing  and  analy¬ 
sis  of  transient  classified  ads.  Also,  sys¬ 
tems  to  perform  business  functions. 


Booth:  1868 

CROSRELD  ELECTRONICS  INC. 


Staffed  by:  Mel  Ettinger,  president; 
David  Lightfoot,  vice  president  for  sales; 
Claude  Kersh,  vice  president  for  sys¬ 


tems,  Walter  Schudel,  director  of 
marketing. 

Introducing:  Magnascan  610E,  a  low-cost 
digital  color  scanner  with  dot  generator 
and  Magnascan  64SE,  Crosfield’s  top-of- 
the-line  color  scanner  with  mini-page 
composition  capability.  Live  demonstra¬ 
tions  are  planned  on  the  Studio  860  color 
page  composition  system.  Crosfield 
Newspac,  a  turnkey  color  system;  Datrax 
765  laser  platemaking  system  with  fac¬ 
simile  transmission  capability  plus  waste 
management  systems. 

Exhibiting:  Scanner  peripherals,  systems 
peripherals,  newsprint  displays  and  live 
demonstrations. 


Booth:  2978 

CUSTOM-BILT  MACHINERY  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Edward  M.  Wiest  Sr.,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president;  John  Sokolowski,  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  to  the  president;  Bill 
Stober,  sales  manager;  Mike  Wiest  Jr., 
sales  and  service  engineer;  Dale  Alden, 
Northeast  salesman. 

Introducing:  High-speed  four-knife  ro¬ 
tary  trimmer.  Specially  developed  for 
commercial  printers  who  need  high- 
volume  performance.  Heavy-duty  shin¬ 
gle  stream  trimmer  is  a  modular  design 
and  can  be  assembled  to  deliver  trimmed 
products  to  either  left  or  right.  It  can  be 
separated  and  run  as  two  separate  two- 
knife  trimmers.  Operates  at  speeds  up  to 
80,000  publications  per  hour  up  to  240 
pages  each. 

Exhibiting:  Video  tapes  of  all  Custom- 
Bilt  equipment  such  as  Ad-A-Cards,  high 
speed  feeder,  quarter  folder  and  three- 
knife  trimmers  and  in-line  finishing  sys¬ 
tems. 


Booth:  1530 

CYBERGRAPHIC  SYSTEMS  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Harry  Keit,  president;  Ron 
Hoolahan,  vice  president;  Ed  Chapman, 
manager;  Skip  Janis,  vice  president  of 
sales;  and  eight  others. 

Introducing:  The  CGS  300  Interactive 
Pagination  and  Display  Make  Up  Termin¬ 
al.  The  Cybergraphic  system  will  be 
shown  completely  integrated  and  pagin¬ 
ated,  with  extensive  classified  and  dis¬ 
play  ad  programs  allowing  multiple  pub¬ 
lications  and  complex  pricing.  Also,  a 
new  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  PDP  11/84 
processor  will  be  on  display. 

Exhibiting:  Newspaper  production  sys¬ 
tems  with  DEC  VAX  750;  CGS  250  edito¬ 
rial  and  classified  terminals;  integrated 
applications  software  for  editorial,  classi¬ 
fied  and  display  ad  pagination;  six  busi¬ 
ness  system  modules  and  interfaces. 


Booth:  2463 

DAR-MAR  INC. 

Staffed  by:  George  Eady,  president;  Bet¬ 
ty  Eady,  secretary. 
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Sure,  I’ll  convert  to  offset... 
when  I  can  afford  $10  million 
and  a  whole  new  pressroom. 


Don’t  think  offset. 

Think  flexography. 

Today’s  flexography  by  Koppers  gives 
you  the  color  capability  of  offset,  at  a 
much  lower  cost. 

That’s  because  Koppers  printing  tech¬ 
nology  uses  your  existing  letterpress 
frames.  It  can  be  installed  one  unit  at  a , 
time,  so  conversion  is  painless  and  fast. 

You  won’t  need  a  new  pressroom.  Re¬ 
training  can  be  done  right  in-house. 

W-841 


Flexography  offers  other  built-in  econ¬ 
omies,  like  the  ability  to  print  on  lighter- 
weight  stock.  And  the  ability  to  slash 
your  printed  waste  and  keep  it  down. 

But  the  best  news  is  the  color  quality. 
Vibrant  colors  that  stay  clean  and  crisp 
without  critical  adjustment.  Deep,  rich 
blacks  without  smudging  and  print- 
through.  Advertisers  love  the  flex¬ 
ographic  product,  and  your  readers  . . . 
well,  they  won’t  complain  any  longer 
about  ruboff  when  handling  your  paper. 


Not  if,  but  when  you’re  ready  to  discuss 
converting  to  flexography,  write  or 
call  us. 

Web  Press  Department 
Koppers  Company,  Inc. 

Glen  Arm,  Maryland  21057 
301/592-5400 
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Introducing:  Paper  core  stripper.  Heavy- 
duty,  electrically-operated  machine  for 
newsprint  and  coated  stocks.  Allows 
simultaneous  multiple  stripping  of 
varying  size  cores,  removing  leftover 
paper  from  cores.  Eliminates  noise,  dust 
and  safety  problems.  Company  says  it’s 
easy  to  operate,  saves  labor  and  costs 
little  to  maintain. 


Booth:  1660 

DATA  SCIENCES  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Mark  J.  Ganslaw,  president; 
Alan  Davis,  vice  president;  David  T. 
Ercole,  director  of  marketing;  David  Lip- 
sey,  training  consultant;  Margarette  Wil¬ 
liams,  TEN-X  Technologies  Inc. 
Introducing:  The  PAPERTRAK  Display 
Advertising  Accounts  Receivable  &  To¬ 
tal  Market  Coverage  systems.  The  TMC 
package  is  a  mail  and  carrier-delivered 
system  capable  of  supporting  up  to  eight 
publications.  The  mailing  label  module 
supports  zoned  mailing  in  postal  carrier 
delivery  sequence.  The  display  ad  and 
accounts  receivable  system  automates  ad 
order  entry,  billing  and  processing  into 
one  system.  It  provides  reports  on  pro¬ 
duction  and  accounts  receivable  and  pro¬ 
vides  on-line  access  to  advertiser  data 
base. 

Exhibiting:  The  PAPERTRAK  Circula¬ 
tion  Management  System,  General  Led¬ 
ger  System,  Accounts  Payable  System, 
Payroll  System,  Financial  Modeling  Sys¬ 
tem  and  Word  Processing  System. 


Booth;  1931 

DENVER  DESIGN  ASSOCIATES 

Staffed  by:  Ray  Earsman,  president,  and 
Nate  Hemenway,  sales  manager. 
Exhibiting:  Architectural  and  engineer¬ 
ing  materials  such  as  photos,  renderings, 
drawings  and  brochures. 


Booth:  2846 

DIGI-COLOUR  TECHNOLOGIES 
DIVISION 

OF  NEWSCOLOUR  CORP. 

Staffed  by:  Peter  F.  Moeritz,  president. 
Exhibiting;  DIGI-COLOUR  D/C-4000 
color  separation  computer.  A  few  simple 
commands  run  complete  color  separation 
program.  Easy-to-read  terminal  guides 
the  operator  through  each  step,  making 
exposure  and  light  control  decisions. 
Digital  mini-cassettes  store  customized 
reflection  or  transparancy  programs. 
Digi-color  computer  can  attach  to  en¬ 
largers  and  sheet-fed  and  roll-fed 
cameras. 

Booth:  162 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 

Staffed  by:  Richard  Fait,  media  indus¬ 
tries  marketing  manager. 

Exhibiting:  Newspaper  computer  sys- 
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terns  based  on  DEC’S  powerful  32-bit 
VAX  processors,  its  16-bit  1 1  /  84s  and 
optical  disk  technology.  DEC’s  booth 
will  focus  on  third-party  and  original- 
equipment-manufacturer  (OEM)  vendors 
to  newspapers.  Datatek,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Okl^oma  Pub'<shing  Company,  will 
show  the  Battelle  electronic  library  sys¬ 
tem  and  sophisticated  networking  capa¬ 
bilities  as  well  as  optical  disk  technology. 
Freeman-Mayhew  of  Kanata.  Ontario, 
Canada,  will  demonstrate  a  VAX-based 
TEXT-IOOO  newspaper  production  and 
classified  advertising  system.  Newspaper 
Systems  Support  &  Engineering  Associ¬ 
ates  (NSSEA)  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  will 
show  a  full  line  of  new  and  replacement 
terminals  for  VT61,  VT71,  VT72  and 
VT173  series  newspaper  terminals.  They 
are  based  on  DEC’s  Rainbow  personal 
computer  and  VT220  terminal.  NSSEA 
will  show  new  developments  in  its  edito¬ 
rial  pagination  systems.  NSSEA  will  in¬ 
troduce  its  VAX-based  newspaper  data¬ 
base  system  interconnected  via  Ethernet/ 
DECnet  to  the  classified  and  editorial 
systems. 


Booth:  204 

DUNN  TECHNOLOGY  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Dr.  S.  Thomas  Dunn,  pres¬ 
ident;  James  Summers,  manager  of  tech¬ 
nology  development;  Patrice  Wagner, 
manager  of  publishing  group. 
Introducing:  New  edition  of  the  Dunn  Re¬ 
port. 

Exhibiting:  Technical  reports  for  printing 
and  publishing. 


Booth:  206 

DUPONT  CO. 

Staffed  by:  Bill  Descheemaeker,  product 
group  manager,  and  a  staff  of  15. 
Exhibiting:  Cronaflow™,  a  fast 
orthochromatic  film  for  line  and  halftone 
work  up  to  100  screen.  It  is  well-suited  for 
newspapers.  Wash-off  technology 
permits  extremely  low  and  consistent 
D-min  for  fast  and  uniform  plate 
exposures  and  consistent  D-max 
unrelated  to  processing  variables.  Access 
time  is  50  seconds,  dry-to-dry,  in  stable, 
single-part  non-oxidizing  chemistry.  Also 
showing  Cromacheck®,  an  overlay 
color-proofing  film  that  requires  no 
processing,  and  Cronascan®,  a 
photoelectronic  color  reproduction 
system. 

Booth:  2260 

DYNARIC  INC./DYC  SUPPLY 

Staffed  by:  Robert  Frey,  Joe  Martinez, 
Mike  Moses,  Ken  Hayes,  Walter  Martin, 
Ed  Jadeski,  Frank  Renda,  Owen  Fen¬ 
wick. 


Introducing:  The  Dynaric  NP-I,  a  high¬ 
speed  insert  tying  machine.  The  NP-1 
consists  of  a  system  of  three  tabletop  con¬ 
veyor  belts,  dual  tensioning  and  a  unique 
bundle-squaring  system,  enabling  it  to  tie 
evpn  troublesome  bundles  at  production 
speeds. 

Exhibiting:  Dynaric  and  DYC  Supply  will 
exhibit  a  line  of  strapping  machines  de¬ 
signed  for  newspapers  with  smaller  cir¬ 
culations.  DYC  will  show  a  line  of  offset 
printing  blankets. 


Booth:  1624 

ECRM 


Staffed  by:  Paul  Markham,  director  of 
national  sales;  Wynford  Jones,  director 
of  marketing. 

Introducing:  The  Autokon  1000  laser 
graphics  system,  a  microprocessor- 
controlled,  high-resolution  laser  scanning 
system  that  electronically  reads  and  re¬ 
cords  photographs  and  both  line  and  con¬ 
tinuous  tone  art.  It  reads  halftone  screens 
from  65  to  144  lines  per  inch  as  well  as 
several  special-effects  screens. 
Exhibiting:  ECRM  will  demonstrate  the 
Autokon  720  laser  graphics  system, 
which  scans  and  records  at  a  resolution  of 
720  line^  per  inch  and  can  produce  half¬ 
tone  screens  of  65,  85  and  100  lines  per 
inch  as  well  as  line  art. 


Booth:  270 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Staffed  by:  Kodak  technical  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Exhibiting:  Kodak  photoypesetting  prod¬ 
ucts,  PMT  products  and  Kodak  Ektaflex 
PCT  products  for  color  page  proofing. 
Kodak  65  and  42  processors  will  be  dem¬ 
onstrated.  They  are  the  latest  rapid  ac¬ 
cess  processors  from  Kodak  and  can 
handle  film  and  paper. 
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You  mean  if  I  convert  to  Flexo, 

I  can  use  lighter  weight  newsprint? 


ABSOLUTELY! 

Flexography  was 
invented  to  print 
on  impossible 
stocks  like  tissue, 
kraft  and  plastics. 

Walk  through  any  grocery  or 
department  store.  You’ll  see 
thousands  of  brilliant  examples 
of  flexo  printed  packaging. 
Flexography  not  only  handles 
those  stocks,  but  delivers  supe¬ 


rior  results  on  newsprint .  .  . 
even  the  less  expensive  grades. 

That  means  you  can  reduce 
your  cost  of  paper  and  still  get 
superb  printed  results.  Reduce 
your  inventory.  Handle  fewer 
rolls  per  run.  With  fewer  pasters 
and  less  waste. 

Not  to  mention  the  savings  on 
your  distribution  and  mailing 
costs. 

Today’s  most  advanced  Flexo 
system — Kop-Flex — promises 
something  even  better  than 
paper  savings.  Kop-Flex  from 
Koppers  permits  retrofitting  your 


existing  presses,  at  much  lower 
cost  than  converting  to  offset. 
For  even  faster  payback. 

It’s  already  in  use  at  several 
major  publishers.  To  get  the  full 
story  on  Kop-Flex  flexography, 
call  or  write  Vince  Lapinski  at 
Koppers  today. 

Web  Press  Department 
Koppers  Company,  Inc. 

Glen  Arm,  Maryland  21057 
301/592-5400 
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Booth:  3148 

EBWAY  INDUSTRIES  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Thomas  Curran,  president; 
Debra  Curran,  vice  president;  Bill  Law- 
son,  sales  manager. 

Introducing:  The  MP-1500  motorized  reg¬ 
ister  system  for  Goss  Urbanite  presses 
and  the  HS-3S000  automatic  web  splicer. 
The  MP- 15000  provides  a  means  of  ad¬ 
justing  press  registration  —  sidelay,  cir¬ 
cumferential  and  compensation  —  from  a 
press  console.  The  HS-35000  automatic 
web  splicer  will  not  be  exhibited  but  its 
availability  will  be  announced  and  litera¬ 
ture  will  Im  available. 

Exhibiting:  Infeeds,  fan-out  control  sys¬ 
tem,  web  splicer,  pneumatic  throw-off 
system,  ribbon  deck,  plow  folder,  full- 
page  linear  compensators  and  Calajust-10 
resistration  system. 


Booth:  1231 

ECLECTIC  COMPANY  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Ronald  M.  Wantz,  president, 
and  Douglas  D.  Wantz. 

Exhibiting:  Systems  for  control  of  paper 
dust  and  noise  in  pressrooms,  including 
folder  enclosures,  noise-control  rooms, 
dust  collecting  for  folders  and  slitters  plus 
Bar-Nest.  Systems  are  turnkey  and  cus¬ 
tom  engineered. 


Booth:  1618 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  CO. 

Staffed  by:  Donald  L.  Parvin,  advertising 
manager  and  Marc  Goldstein,  Robert  J. 
Mathes,  Charles  E.A.  Muldaur,  Michael 
Rousseau  and  Durland  Stewart,  sales 
representatives. 

Booth:  1026 

ERECTOWELD  COMPANY  LTD. 

Staffed  by:  Joseph  Allen,  marketing  man¬ 
ager;  Frank  Walsh,  secretary-treasurer; 
Iain  Cook,  accounts  manager. 
Introducing:  Special  four-pad  vacuum 
paper  roll  handler,  E-60,  that  clamp- 
mounts  on  any  standard  lift  truck  to  trans¬ 
port  and  rotate  newsprint  rolls.  Elimin¬ 
ates  costly  roll  damage  in  handling. 


Booth:  2460 

FMC  CORPORATION 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  SYSTEMS 

DIVISION 

Staffed  by:  Larry  Macko,  manager  of 
automatic-guided  vehicle  systems  market 
development  and  Henry  Strawn,  area 
sales  manager. 

Introducing:  Automatic  Guided  Vehicle 
System  (AG VS),  an  automatic  roll-han¬ 
dling  system  for  pressrooms  and  ware¬ 
houses.  Battery-powered  roll  handler  can 
lift  a  roll  of  paper  from  the  floor,  transport 
it  to  any  destination  on  the  wire-guided 
automatic  system  and  deposit  it  without 
damage. 
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Booth:  3348 

FERAG  INC. 


Staffed  by:  Richard  M.  Segel,  president; 
Walter  Hatt,  executive  vice  president; 
James  C.  Leatham,  vice  president  for 
marketing  and  sales;  Thomas  Chapman, 
director  of  engineering;  Walter  Wild, 
Eastern  sales  manager;  Norm  Provan, 
Southern  sales  manager;  Bruno  Bhend, 
sales  engineer;  Richard  Durrans,  West¬ 
ern  sales  manager;  Diana  Shemley, 
marketing  assistant. 

Exhibiting:  The  Rotadisc  system,  a  new 
technique  for  post-press  assembling  and 
processing.  Rotadisc  winds  the  copy 
stream  around  a  mobile  cassette  disk. 
When  full,  the  disks  can  be  stored  until 
the  printed  matter  is  needed.  The  disk  is 
then  unwound  into  the  assembly  system 
for  inserting  or  other  handling.  The  sys¬ 
tem  offers  increased  storage  capacity, 
flexibility  and  efficient  handling. 
Exhibiting:  Ferag's  Single  Copy  Con¬ 
veyor  transporting  products. 


Booth:  1430 
FLEX-O-LINE  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Milo  Johnson,  flexo  sales 
manager;  Jack  Kelsall,  sales  manager; 
Victor  Nelson,  president. 

Introducing:  A  single-width  flexo  news¬ 
paper  press  converted  from  letterpress. 
Press  will  have  two  color  humps  but  will 
be  static. 


Booth:  1936 

FLINT  INK  CORPORATION 

Staffed  by:  D.B.  Flint,  executive  vice 
president;  R.J.  Miller,  vice  president; 
D.D.  Chan,  R.D.  Saunders,  G.J.  Konkle, 
R.T.  Beagle  and  E.P.  Kolb,  regional  man¬ 
agers;  D.R.  Phillips,  corporate  news  ink 
manager. 

Introducing:  “Lo-Rub”  letterpress  and 
web  offset  black  inks,  five  new  fountain 
solutions  and  a  plate  finishing  solution. 
Flint  will  show  examples  of  black  inks 
that  rub  off  less.  Two  of  the  fountain  solu¬ 
tions  are  for  alkaline,  or  hard,  water,  two 
are  neutral  and  one  is  acidic.  The  plate 
finishing  solution  eliminates  toning,  tint¬ 
ing  and  reduces  paper  waste. 

Exhibiting:  Four-color  offset  and  letter- 
press  printing  and  four-color  flexo  print¬ 


ing  using  water-based  inks  will  be  demon¬ 
strated. 


Booth:  3355 

FLUOROGRAPHIC 
SERVICES,  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Charles  P.  Collier  and  Robert 
J.  Amell,  technical  representatives. 
Introducing:  A  new  transparent  film  for 
color  overlays.  It  is  especially  suited  for 
newspapers  using  color  on  weather  maps, 
comics. 

Exhibiting:  Fluoro  art  and  camera  mate¬ 
rials  for  black-and-white.  Photometric 
“fake”  color  and  Fluoro-Color  highlight 
halftone  reproduction. 


Booth:  110 

GRAPHIC  ENTERPRISES 
OF  OHIO  INC. 

Introducing:  The  Graphic  1824  RE,  a 
plain-paper  copier  with  three  reduction 
modes  and  one  enlargement  mode.  It 
handles  copies  up  to  18”x24”.  A  com¬ 
plete  line  of  1824s  will  be  on  exhibit  in 
both  plain  paper  and  coated  paper  proof 
models. 


Booth:  3178 

GULF  COAST  SUPPLY 

Staffed  by:  F.L.  “Sandy”  Blowers,  vice 
president. 

Introducing:  New  newspaper  carrier  bags 
made  of  new  plastic  material  the  com¬ 
pany  says  will  last  10  times  longer  than 
canvas.  It  comes  in  extra  bright  colors. 
Also,  new  ideas  for  premiums  for  car¬ 
riers. 

Exhibiting:  Plastic  bags  and  rubber 
bands. 


Booth:  3178 

GULF  COAST  SYSTEM 
DESIGN  CO. 

Staffed  by:  David  G.B.  Lindsay, 
chairman;  Donald  B.  Downing,  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident;  Kandelyn  Campbell,  training. 
Exhibiting:  Full-function  mainframe  cir¬ 
culation  and  classified  software  system 
for  large  newspapers  —  Total  Newspaper 
Management  System  (TNMS)  —  TNMS/ 
CIRCULATION®  and  TNMS/ 
CLASSIFIED®. 


Booth:  1136 

HAMILTON  CIRCULATION  SUP¬ 
PLIES 

Staffed  by:  Michael  V.  Hamilton. 
Introducing:  Heavy-duty  insert  cart  and 
plastic  pallets.  The  insert  cart  provides 
mobility  in  plant  for  inserts  and  preprints. 
Compact  cart  pivots  360  degrees  and 
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Flexography  cuts  printed  waste? 

You’ve  got  thirty  seconds  to  tell  me  how! 


Very  simply: 
more  uniform  inking. 

The  Koppers  KOP-FLEX  flexo¬ 
graphic  newspaper  printing  sys¬ 
tems  eliminate  the  make-ready 
problems  associated  with  letter- 
press  and  offset  newspaper 
printing  systems.  Therefore, 
flexography  significantly  reduces 
the  amount  of  printed  waste 
generated  during  make-ready. 

In  fact,  a  saleable  copy  is 
obtained  virtually  on  the  first 


revolution.  How  do  we  accom¬ 
plish  it?  By  using  keyless  inking 
and  water  borne  ink. 

Keyless  inking  means  that  the 
critical  settings  of  ink  keys  are 
eliminated.  Koppers  uses  an 
engraved  anilox  roller  with  a 
reverse  angle  doctor  blade 
system  to  assure  uniform  inking 
at  all  speeds  with  minimum 
attention.  By  using  water  borne 
inks  we  eliminate  a  major  cause 
of  make-ready  waste  ...  the 
need  to  maintain  a  precise  ink 
and  water  balance.  Reduced 


paper  waste  is  only  one  of  the 
economic  advantages  to  the 
Koppers  flexographic  system. 

To  get  the  complete  story  call  or 
write  Vince  Lapinski  at  Koppers 
today. 

Koppers  Company,  Inc. 

Web  Press  Department 
Glen  Arm,  Maryland  21057 
301/592-5400 
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holds  185  inches  of  paper.  Plastic  pallets 
are  light  enough  to  stack  and  durable 
enough  to  be  backed  by  a  three-year 
guarantee. 

Exhibiting;  Miscellaneous  mailroom  sup¬ 
plies  such  as  jogger  tables  and  stands, 
Kraft  rolls,  Kraft  sheets,  Pillomat, 
flourescent  zoning  stickers,  bundle  cov¬ 
ers,  wing  mailers,  mailing  machine  paste, 
mailing  envelopes,  twine  and  aprons. 


Booth:  1018 

HARRIS  CORPORATION, 
COMPOSITION  SYSTEMS 

Introducing:  The  Harris  8300  Copy  Pro¬ 
cessing  System.  Phase  one  of  the  CPS 
provides  a  display  ad  data  base  system 
with  a  mixture  of  low-cost  input  terminals 
and  sophisticated  layout  workstations. 
Also  a  news/copy  desk  system,  as  an  ex¬ 
tension  to  front-end  systems,  for  editing 
and  news  layout. 

Exhibiting:  8300  Page  Layout  System  and 
8300  Image  Processing  System. 


Booth:  1344 

HARRIS  GRAPHICS  CORP. 


Introducing:  An  integrated  mailroom  sys¬ 
tem,  focusing  on  packaging  and  distribu¬ 
tion  as  areas  for  cost  reduction  through 
automation.  The  system  works  online 
with  web  presses  or  newspaper  inserters. 
The  system  to  be  demonstrated  consists 
of  a  Harris  NP-1472  Newspaper  Inserter, 
two  NP-I60  Packagaing  Systems  and  an 
NP-lOO  Newspaper  Palletizer.  The  sys¬ 
tem  will  place  inserts  into  newspaper 
jackets,  stack  them  into  bundles  and  tie 
them.  Products  come  from  the  com¬ 
pany's  Bindery  Systems  Division. 


Booth:  230 

HASTECH  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Timothy  Flaherty,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing. 

Introducing;  Hastech’s  new  Layout 
Magician,  an  enhanced  page  layout  ter¬ 
minal,  plus  a  new  business  and  circula¬ 
tion  software  package  and  a  new  software 


release.  Version  2.5.  Layout  Magician, 
designed  for  layout  editors,  enables  quick 
creation  and  change  of  page  dummies. 
Editors  can  sketch  dummies  with  a 
mouse  and  a  pad,  can  review  up  to  16 
page  layouts  on  one  screen  and  can  iden¬ 
tify  stacks,  newsholes  and  photo  spaces. 
Exhibiting:  NewsPro  for  page  makeup, 
AdPro  for  display  ad  makeup.  Editorial 
Magician  for  editing,  Copyfit  Magician 
for  copyfitting.  Classified  Magician  for 
taking  ads,  GraphPro  for  scanning  and 
manipulating  graphics  and  Hastech’s  cir¬ 
culation  and  finance  system. 


Booth:  290 

HELL  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Ken  McKenna,  data  com¬ 
munications  manager,  and  Richard  Dan- 
nenberg,  national  sales  manager. 
Introducing:  The  Chromacom  Layout 
Design  Station.  It  enables  graphic  design¬ 
ers  to  visualize  a  variety  of  page  designs 
in  color.  Color  pictures  are  input  via  a 
high-resolution  color  video  camera, 
video  cassette  or  video  disk.  All  phases  of 
layout  are  stored  in  memory  and  can  be 
output  onto  the  Chromacom  digital  color 
proof  recorder,  CPR  403,  for  a  hard  copy 
proof.  Originals  are  scanned  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  with  a  color  scanner.  The  LS-210 
Laser  Set  typesetting  system  consists  of 
the  IP  100  Image  Processor,  a  raster  im¬ 
age  processor  for  image  and  text  proc¬ 
essing,  and  an  LS-210  laser  film  recorder. 
It  uses  Linotype  CORA  or  Autologic 
APS-5  typesetting  language.  The  Digi- 
graph  40A40  scans  continuous  tone  im¬ 
ages  and  line  art. 

Exhibiting:  Pressfax  P 1 00  facsimile  trans¬ 
mission  system  scanner,  a  flatbed,  argon 
laser  scanner  for  transmission  scanning 
of  pasteups  or  film  negatives  or  positives. 
Transmission  is  via  several  means  to  the 
Pressfax  P200  flatbed  laser  receiver  with 
automatic  film  processing.  The  Chroma- 
graph  399ER  color  scanner  is  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  laser  scanner  that  can  compensate 
for  dot  gain  and  program  for  achromatic 
color  reduction.  Chromograph  Colt  100  is 
a  large-format,  entry-level,  contact 
screen  scanner. 


Booth:  3148 

HERCO  GRAPHIC 
PRODUCTS  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Thomas  Curran,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Debra  Curran,  president. 
Exhibiting:  Herco  Teflon  coated  grater 
material,  Herco  plain  grater  material  and 
RL-21  cleaning  brush. 


Booth:  1960 
HERCULES  INC. 

MERIGRAPH  SYSTEMS 

Staffed  by:  E.  Graff,  national  accounts 
manager  for  newspapers;  G.  Mirolli, 
marketing  manager;  P  Janssen,  market¬ 
ing  supervisor. 

Introducing:  A  new  platemaking  system, 
the  SRY  11,  and  new  resin  technology. 
The  SRY  1 1  is  a  highly  automated,  in-line 
platemaking  system  capable  of  producing 
180  plates  an  hour.  It  features  two-sided 
exposure  and  automated  resin  recovery 
and  will  be  demonstrated  at  the  show. 
Exhibiting:  Polyester-backed  Newsflexo 
plates,  lockups  for  polyester-backed 
plates  and  punch  bend  trim  unit  for 
polyester-backed  plates. 


Booth:  3353 

HUNTRON  INSTRUMENTS  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Robert  Bosley,  president; 
James  Crosson,  national  sales  manager; 
Rod  Via,  Eastern  regional  sales  manager. 
Exhibiting;  TRACKER  Model  2000  and 
SWITCHER  Model  HSR410,  the  newest 
members  of  the  Huntron  family  of  trou¬ 
bleshooting  tools  that  provide  non¬ 
destructive,  in-circuit,  power  off  testing 
on  electronic  processing  equipment. 


Booth:  1032 

IDAB  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Ole  Rygh,  president;  Jack 
Greene,  vice  president  of  marketing;  Jim 
Landon,  vice  president  of  operations  and 
Rich  Dillon,  Rich  Esposito,  Fred  Wolf, 
John  Kline,  Pete  Medina  and  Pat  Lynch, 
regional  sales  managers. 

Introducing:  To  be  announced. 
Exhibiting:  Systems  for  stacking,  con¬ 
veying  and  distributing  newspapers,  plus 
newsprint-handling,  automated  guided 
vehicles  and  more. 


Booth:  2847 

IMG  PHOTO  PRODUCTS 

Staffed  by:  Ed  Cooke,  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  and  Jerry  Baird,  sales  director  of 
precious  metals  recovery. 

Introducing:  The  RU-2  electrolytic  Silver 
Recovery  Unit,  a  semiautomatic  elec¬ 
trolytic  silver-recovery  unit  designed  for 
small  tabletop  processors  using  two  gal¬ 
lons  or  less  of  fixer  per  day.  Its  recovery 
capacity  is  .25  troy  ounces  of  silver  per 
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The  newspaper  printing  system  of  the  future.  Today! 


The  Koppers  KOP-FLEX 
flexographic  printing 
system  is  available  now 
to  give  you  an  efficient, 
time  and  money  saving 
alternative  to  offset 
and  letterpress  systems. 

When  considering  offset  conversions 
of  your  existing  letterpress  or  the 
purchase  of  new  units  consider  the 
KOP-FLEX  advantages  .  .  . 

•  Lower  maintenance  costs — 
because  the  system  has  less  inher¬ 
ent  complexity. 

•  Lower  printed  waste — a  saleable 
copy  virtually  on  the  first  revolution. 


•  Lighter  weight  stock — since  flexo¬ 
graphic  inks  reduce  show-through 
and  strike-through. 

•  Reduced  power  usage — thanks  to 
fewer  rollers. 

•  Lower  capital  investment — because 
we  can  retrofit  your  existing 
presses. 

•  Keyless  inking — eliminating  critical 
settings  of  ink  keys. 

•  Operating  ease — no  need  for  pre¬ 
cise  ink  and  water  balance. 

•  Water  borne  ink — eliminates  rub  off 
and  pressroom  misting,  also  insures 
no  show-through,  strike-through, 
paper  discoloration  or  page  to  page 
set  off. 

•  Outstanding  reproduction — vibrant 
colors  that  stay  clean  and  crisp. 


To  get  the  full  story  on  how  the 
KOP-FLEX  system  advantages  can 
be  put  to  work  for  you,  call  or  write 
Vince  Lapinski  at  Koppers  today. 

Koppers  Company,  Inc. 

Web  Press  Department 
Glen  Arm,  Maryland  21057 
301/592-5400 


KOPPERS 

Engineered 

Products 


See  US  at  the  ANPA  Operations  Management  Conference  Booth  #2154. 


hour. 

Exhibiting:  CB-7B  Lith  chemical 
blender;  MQ  rapid  access  chemical 
blender;  MK-1  Ultramix  replenishment 
system;  RU-2,  RU-4,  RU-11,  ARU-21, 
ARU-50  electrolytic  silver-recovery  un¬ 
its;  VAULT-Jr,  VAULT-I  metaUic  ex¬ 
change  silver  recovery;  ABS-6015  auto¬ 
matic  batch  system  for  centralized  silver 
recovery. 


Booth*  3054 

IDEAL  EQUIPMENT  (OF  AMERICA) 
INC. 


Staffed  by:  Alan  Pollock,  vice  president 
of  sales;  Barry  Wenter  and  Eli  Schloss, 
district  managers. 

Introducing:  The  Model  505-30N  news¬ 
paper  bundle  wrapper  for  wrapping  news¬ 
paper  bundles  in  polyethylene  for  protec¬ 
tion  in  all  weather.  Wraps  30  bundles  a 
minute  in  odd  or  even  counts.  Its  makers 
say  the  system  is  cheaper  than  poly  bag¬ 
ging  and  Kraft  paper  protection  systems 
and  eliminates  special  handling  costs  to 
customers  and  press  overruns  for  dam¬ 
aged  papers. 


Booth:  130 

INFORMATION  INTERNATIONAL 
INC. 

Staffed  by:  James  C.  Callaghan,  vice 
president  of  marketing;  Stephen  J. 
A’Heam,  vice  president  of  sales;  plus  re¬ 
gional  and  district  sales  managers. 
Introducing:  The  4500  Ad  Makeup  Sta¬ 
tion  and  InfoScan  3700  laser  scanner.  The 
4500  automates  display  ad  production  for 
newspapers  and  Yellow  Pages.  It  has  ex¬ 
tensive  text  and  graphics  manipulation 
capabilities  and  features  a  proprietary 
raster  image  processor  and  high- 
resolution  grey  scale  monitor.  The  3700 
flatbed  scanner  processes  continuous 
tones  and  prescreened  halftones.  It 
34e 


accepts  transparant  or  reflctive  copy  and 
multilayered  pasteups  up  to  15x24  inches 
for  input.  It  runs  at  variable  resolutions 
and  speeds. 

Exhibiting:  As  part  of  Ill’s  Newspaper 
Pagination  System  (NPS),  the  2025  Page 
Makeup  Station,  with  advanced  dum¬ 
mying  and  other  new  features  to  simplify 
operations,  will  be  demonstrated.  The 
3300  Text  Editing  and  Composition  Sys¬ 
tem  (TECS),  an  interactive  composition 
workstation,  will  also  be  demonstrated. 


Booth:  1780 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

INLAND  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 

Staffed  by:  W.S.  Coulson,  president; 
Beau  Campbell,  vice  president;  Jim  Alli¬ 
son,  sales  manager;  John  Velilla,  sales 
representative;  Dennis  Taylor,  general 
manager  of  Inland  Printing  Equipment. 
Introducing:  The  upgraded  LithoMix  I 
water  leveler  and  MDC  350  stand-alone 
terminal.  LithoMix  I  and  Jr.  are  electron¬ 
ic  water  levelers  providing  fountain  solu¬ 
tion  to  web  offset  presses.  They  use  prob¬ 
es  instead  of  floats  to  meter,  mix  and  dis¬ 
tribute  fountain  solution  for  up  to  32  dou¬ 
ble-wide  dampeners.  The  MDC  350  ter¬ 
minal  is  compatible  with  the  Compu- 
graphic  MDT,  and  features  an  expanded 
memory  and  communication  and  printer 
interfaces  among  others. 


Booth:  1140 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWSPAPER 
PROMOTION  ASSOCIATION 

Staffed  by:  Michael  G.  Kane,  special 
projects  manager. 

Exhibiting:  Publications  and  available 
services,  including  membership  benefits. 
Promotion  of  three-month  trial  mem¬ 
bership. 


Booth:  1818 

IPEC  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Leonard  Kosoglad,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Jerome  Kosoglad,  vice  presi¬ 
dent. 

Introducing:  New  double  and  triple  form¬ 
ers  for  newspaper  folders,  especially 
Community  and  Urbanite  folders.  They 
allow  newspapers  to  produce  up  to  six 
sections  collect  and  three  straight,  in 
tabloid  or  broadsheet.  Unique 
construction  requires  no  additional 
ceiling  height. 

Exhibiting:  Press  accessories,  including 
vacuum  plate  bender  with  precision 
optical  alignment  of  bends.  Company 
offers  resizing  of  presses  and  folders  and 
will  show  photos  and  product  samples 
such  as  a  recent  installation  of  a  pinless 
double  former  folder  that  uses  grippers 
instead  of  pins. 


Booth:  1218 

K&F/BEACH  MFG.  CO.  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Alex  Kocsis,  vice  president/ 
international  manager;  Joseph  A.  Bella, 
manager/marketing  operations;  A1 
McKendrick,  Western  regional  manager; 
Bob  Infalt,  Southeast  regional  manager; 
Pat  Kelsey,  marketing  engineer;  John 
Hollows,  managing  director;  Dave  Brat¬ 
ton,  general  manager. 

Introducing:  Optical  plate  negative  veri¬ 
fier  and  web  offset  register  systems.  Opti¬ 
cally  magnified  negative  and  plate  color 
register  controls.  Register  systems  from 
copy  board  to  press  cylinder  for  Metro, 
Urbanite  and  Harris  presses. 

Exhibiting:  Standard  line  of  press  equip¬ 
ment,  including  saddles,  shims  and  locks 
for  direct  and  offset  plates,  flexo  lock  in¬ 
serts  and  machines  for  punching,  trim¬ 
ming  and  bending  plates. 


Booth:  2335 

KANSA  CORP. 

Staffed  by:  Ron  Swint,  vice  president  and 
Steve  Spencer  and  Tom  Penny,  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Introducing:  The  PS  140  labeler  and  quar- 
terfolder,  a  pressure-sensitive  labeler 
able  to  label  a  variety  of  products  at 
speeds  up  to  25 ,000  copies  per  hour  with  a 
4100  Quarterfolder.  Together  they  can 
quarterfold  and  label  in  a  single  pass. 
Exhibiting:  The  KANSA  480  newspaper 
inserter,  designed  for  newspapers  requir¬ 
ing  faster  inserting  into  higher  page-count 
jackets.  It  has  on-the-run  feeder-timing 
adjustments  for  each  station,  pivoting  de¬ 
livery  to  reverse  flow  of  inserted  papers, 
positive  feeding  by  vacuum  suckers  and 
nip  rollers  and  indication  lights  for 
maintenance  aids.  Also  showing  QUAD- 
RACARTS,  heavy-duty  utility  trucks  de¬ 
signed  for  transporting  or  storing  news¬ 
papers,  inserts  and  the  like. 


Booth:  1502 

KING  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Lawrence  T.  Olsen,  director 
of  marketing  and  sales;  Paul  G.  Eberhart, 
assistant  director  of  sales;  Dennis  Danko, 
Sunday  Woman  sales  manager. 
Introducing:  New  and  improved  Sunday 
Woman,  a  weekly  supplement.  Designed 
to  help  newspapers  combat  direct  mail 
marketers,  Sunday  Woman  delivers  an 
editorial  package  with  tested  reader 
appeal.  It  is  delivered  camera-ready  or  by 
high-speed  wire. 

Exhibiting:  Inside  Football  Report,  a  20- 
week  editorial  package  designed  to  give 
advertisers  high  readership.  IFR  ’85 
appeals  to  TV  football  viewers.  Also, 
Sunday  comics. 
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SMALL  TOWN  DAILY  WITH  BIG  PLANS 
FINDS  THE  PERFECT  PARTNER  FOR  GROWTH; 
THE  NEW  HARRIS  NC450  4-PAGE  WEB  PRESS . 


John  Schumann, 
editor  and  publisher, 
Vem  Beach  Press 
journal,  Florida. 


With  daily  circulation  at 

20,000  and  rising,  the  Veto 
Beach  Press  Journal 
decided  it  was  time  to  upgrade 
productivity  and  quality  to  meet 
future  needs. 

The  paper  prides  itself  on  serving 
its  community  with  a  sophisticated 
product,  seven  days  a  week.  But  its 
old  press,  with  maximum  speed  of 
16,000  pph,  only  produced  a  paper 
of  up  to  24  pages.  It  was  no  way 
to  grow. 

John  Schumann:  '. .  .We  needed  a 
very  fast  press  [capable  of  printing 
for  double  present  drculationl . . . 
expandable . . .  producing  a  high- 
quality  paper . . .  flexible  in  paging 
and  color  placement,  and  represent¬ 
ing  a  real  value....' 

After  extensive  evaluation, 
Schumann  chose  the  Harris 
NC450,  our  new  4page  web  press. 
With  10  units  and  the  RB-2  folder, 
the  NC-450  can  provide  a  40-page 
broadsheet  at  45,000  pph. 

At  the  Press  Journal,  every  minute 
counts.  Deadlines  are  pegged  to  a 
3:30  a.m.  carrier  pickup,  yet  the  pa¬ 


per  holds  news  and  sports  sections 
until  2  a.m.  for  the  latest  news  and 
West  Coast  scores.  (Vero  Beach  is 
winter  home  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Dodgers!) 

Time  saved  in  make-ready  and 
running  is  time  gained  for  tiie  news 
desk.  And  there  are  other  vital  sav¬ 
ings.  V\^th  the  NC-450, .  we  get 
tile  speed  with  just  half  the  number 
of  pl^es  that  would  be  required  on 
a  semi-cylindrical  press,'  says 
Schumann.  'Over  the  life  erf  the 
press,  we  figure  this  alone  will  save 
us  million.' 

The  4page  format  with  2-page 
breaks  gives  great  flexibility  in  pag¬ 
ing  and  color  placement.  And  the 
paper  can  print  its  own  color  comics 
and  a  lot  of  spot  color. 

Add  the  capability  erf  producing 
high  quality  inserts  and  other  com¬ 
mercial  jobs  and  you'll  find,  as  the 
Press  Journal  has,  the  Harris  NC-450 
the  ideal  press  for  the  growing  small 
to  medium  size  newspaper. 

For  more  information,  please  con¬ 
tact  the  Market  Services  Manager, 
Harris  Graphics  Corporation,  RQ 
Box  61485,  DFW  Airport,  Dallas, 
Texas  75261.  (817)  481-5744. 

H  HARRIS 

GRAPHICS 


Booth;  3230 

KING  PRESS  CORP. 

Staffed  by:  Frank  Fleming,  international 
sales  manager;  Bill  Solomon,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  sales  and  marketing;  Bruce 
French,  Warren  Layng,  John  Peck,  Bill 
Rudder  and  Don  Kirk,  regional  sales 
managers. 

Exhibiting:  A  two-unit  News  Kir^  web 
offset  press  with  two-color  capability.  It 
will  be  print  as  tabloid. 


Booth;  2154 

KOPPERS  CO.  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Norm  Bogar,  marketing  sales 
manager;  Vince  Lapinski,  product  man¬ 
ager;  Gordon  Morgret,  engineering  man¬ 
ager;  Charlie  Thomas,  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  manager;  Greg  Hyde,  Charlie 
Segraves,  Jerry  Schuessler  and  Sam 
Greenwood,  sales  representatives. 
Introducing:  A  Koppers  flexographic 
press  converted  from  a  Wood  Hoe  Color 
Convertible.  Koppers’  Kop-Flex  conver¬ 
sions  from  letterpress  presses,  including 
Goss  Mark  I,  II,  IV,  Hoe  Color  Converti¬ 
ble  and  Hoe  Colormatic.  Kop^Flex  con¬ 
versions  are  offered  as  efficient,  time- 
and  money-saving  alternatives  to  letter- 
press  and  offset.  Conversions  feature 
“gapless”  impression  cylinders,  new 
plate  cylinders  with  pneumatic  throw-off 
and  control  systems  located  with  the 


press  operator  in  mind.  Ink  fountains 
consist  of  twin,  air-loaded  doctor  blades 
for  forward  and  reverse  operation,  a 
splashless  pressure  ink  system  with  auto¬ 
matic  washup,  a  unique  motorized  para¬ 
llel  drive  for  consistent  anilox  roll  adjust¬ 
ment  to  less  than  one-thousandth  of  an 
inch  with  a  digital  readout. 

Booth:  150 

LIBER  SYSTEMS  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Between  IS  and  17  people, 
including  the  company  president,  general 
manager  and  technical  staff. 
Introducing:  Liber’s  Text  and  Image 
Processing  System  (TIPS)  will  demons¬ 
trate  its  full  pagination  system,  including 
image  capability  and  full-page  output. 
TIPS  is  designed  from  an  image  handling 
angle.  On  a  TIPS  workstation,  newspaper 
workflow  can  be  followed  through  lay¬ 
out,  photo  editing,  editorial  page  makeup 
and  proofing.  In  the  system  will  be  IM¬ 
AGE-500,  an  electronic  darkroom  for  im¬ 
age  processing;  PAGE-700,  for  interac¬ 
tive  page  layout  and  makeup;  PHOTO- 
800,  a  full-page  format  phototypesetter 
driver;  and  PLATE-900,  a  laser  imaging 
device  driver. 

Booth:  2849 
LINCOLN  ST.  LOUIS 
Division  of  McNeil  Corp. 

Staffed  by:  Mike  Vezmar,  senior  product 


a: 


Looking  for  a  Front-End  system . . . 
With  a  path  to  Pagination? 


The  Affordable  answer  is 

a:sG 


Call  us  at  312/524-1644. 

■  S  G  Dewar  Information  Systems  Corporation 

Discover  Us! 

*Walc  h  future  ads  for  DISC'S  newest  product  discovery. 


manager;  George  Rager,  product  plan¬ 
ner;  Drew  Cherven,  product  planner;  Ed 
Alvarez,  zone  manager;  Scott  Davies,  di¬ 
vision  manager. 

Exhibiting;  Air-powered  ink  pumps  for 
pails,  drums  and  bulk  tanks  to  pump  ink 
directly  to  press  fountains,  several  types 
of  centralized  lubricating  systems  to  keep 
pressroom  and  bindery  machines  running 
without  lubrication  problems  and  the 
company’s  line  of  manual  lubrication 
products. 


Booth:  1836 

LOGETRONICS  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Robert  McKenzie,  customer 
relations  director;  Matt  Loesher,  sales 
director;  Gerald  A.  Nathe,  president,  and 
staff  of  six. 

Introducing:  MAXIM  48,  a  48-inch  rapid 
access  processor,  updated  versions  of 
LogE/Robertson  ML-410  and  ML-430 
vertical  cameras  and  a  new  line  of  LogE/ 
Robertson  contact  printing  frames,  on¬ 
lines  transporters  and  processors  and 
EXCEL  rapid-access  processor. 
Exhibiting:  EXCEL  26  for  developing 
rapid-access  materials  up  to  26  inches 
wide,  including  halftones,  phototype 
materials  and  electronic  scanner 
separations;  deep-tank  roller/belt 
transport  for  producing  up  to  ten  feet  of 
material  per  minute;  PC-14  and  PC-18()0 
photocomp  processor. 


Booth:  2468 

M.A.N.-ROLAND  USA  INC. 

Staffed  By:  Ed  Padilla,  chief  executive 
officer;  Bill  Seaman,  general  manager; 
John  Pascarella,  assistant  sales  manager; 
Fred  Dressier,  chief  engineer. 
Introducing:  COLORMAN  75,  a  new 
double- width  offset  press,  and  FLEXO- 
MAN,  a  double-width  flexographic 
press,  both  for  metropolitan  newspapers. 
Programmable  Press  Control  (PPC)  —  a 
completely  microprocessor-controlled 
control  system  —  directs  COLORMAN 
75  from  the  scanner  to  automatic  preset¬ 
ting  of  ink,  water  and  compensators  on 
the  press. 


Booth:  211 

M.E.G.  (U.S.)  INC. 

Staffed  By:  Don  Dionne,  general  man¬ 
ager;  George  Herrick,  national  sales  man¬ 
ager;  Guy  Eason,  Southern  regional  sales 
manager;  Don  Kirk,  Midwest  regional 
sales  manager;  Frank  Ciardi,  national 
sales  manager;  Peggy  Knepp,  marketing 
manager. 

Introducing:  S.D.C.L.  System,  a  unique 
system  designed  to  separate  and  con¬ 
dense  solvents  remaining  in  the  boundary 
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Whot  Good  or  Days? 


Rotary  press,  circa  1847,  comprised  one  type  cylinder  and  10  Impressions 
soon  adopted  by  many  dally  newspapers  In  America  and  Great  Britain. 


Putting  out  a  paper  in  those  olden  days  was  one  big  hassle  -  from  the  pressroom  right 
on  through  the  mailroom.  But  today,  progressive  publishers  have  had  to  automate  every  pos¬ 
sible  operation,  and  that’s  where  FERAG  comes  in.  FERAG  conveying,  processing  and  in¬ 
serting  systems  have  been  installed  in  most  countries  throughout  the  free  world  -  making 
mail  rooms  more  efficient  and  profitable. 

Keep  us  in  mind  when  you’re  ready  to  automate  your  mailroom. . .  FERAG,  Inc.  Keystone 
Industrial  Park,  Bristol,  PA  1 9007 ...  (21 5)  788-0892 


New  ROTADISC  11'“  preprint  cassette  by  FERAG.  Preprinted  sections  can  be 
wound  on  these  cassettes  at  speeds  up  to  70,000  copies/hour  -  then  stored  - 
and  finally  fed  Into  the  Inserting  drum  for  on-line  Inserting  at  full  press  speed. 


F’E'R’AG 


layer  of  a  web  after  it  leaves  the  dryer. 
The  system  reduces  the  rate  of  minersd  oil 
deposited  on  the  chill  roll  cylinders  to 
help  eliminate  chill-related  problems  on 
fast,  long-run  color  operations. 
Exhibiting:  Infeed  with  full  product  line 
illustrations,  including  pasters,  splicers, 
SIGMA  dryers,  chill  rolls,  moisturizers, 
web  guides,  ink  levelers,  agitators  and 
more. 


Booth:  2836 

MGI  INTERNATIONAL  INC. 

Staffed  By:  Arthur  H.  Hamlin,  president; 
Gary  B.  Rhinesmith,  vice  president; 
Bruce  Foote,  senior  engineer;  Pamela 
Carlough,  engineering  technician. 
Introducing:  A- PAR  Model  E-VAC™ 
portable  folder  vacuum  and  MGI  CAD 
Program  for  customized  pressroom  lay¬ 
outs.  The  E-VAC  is  used  to  clean  debris 
and  paper  dust  from  around  press  folders 
and  slitters.  It  has  no  moving  parts,  uses 
no  electricity  and  requires  only  a  ^4” 
compressed  air  line  with  80  pounds  per 
square  inch.  The  MGI  CAD  Program  is 
used  to  provide  customized  computer 
drawn  layouts  of  ink  mist  and  paper  dust 
control  systems  for  newspaper  press¬ 
rooms. 

Exhibiting:  A-PAR  Mark  I  air  washer  for 
pressroom  ink-mist  control  and  A-PAR 
Mark  IV  air  washer  for  paper-dust  con¬ 
trol. 


Booth:  1918 

3M/NEWSPAPER  MARKETS 

Staffed  By:  Mike  Rynerson,  sales  de¬ 
velopment  supervisor;  Dick  Paukert, 
sales  manager;  Bob  Rapacke,  marketing 
manager;  plus  sales  representatives. 
Introducing:  Endura  and  Endura  M  pre¬ 
sensitized  offset  plates.  Model  586  and 
Model  537  copiers  for  stat  and  resizing 
applications  and  web  splicing  tapes.  En¬ 
dura  presensitized  plates  are  designed  for 
long  runs  and  for  color  and  insert  work. 
Proven  in  the  commercial  market,  they 
are  available  in  bulk  packaging  in  news¬ 
paper  sizes  and  at  competitive  prices. 
The  586  and  537  copiers  are  designed  for 
production  department  needs.  Web  splic¬ 
ing  tap>es  are  designed  to  eliminate  the 
variables  of  wet  pasting. 

Exhibiting:  Deadline  platemaking  sys¬ 
tem,  visual  comfort  systems  for  video  dis¬ 
play  terminals  and  color-proofing  sys¬ 
tems. 


Booth:  2784 

MASTER  GROUP,  THE 

Staffed  By:  Harry  Daggers,  sales  man¬ 
ager;  Rodney  Guenst,  sales  and  oper¬ 
ations;  Dick  Trevisani,  plate  specialist; 
Mort  Silverman,  president. 

Introducing:  A  low-cost,  26-inch  additive 
plate  processor  and  a  new  diazo  bottom 
plate  coater. 

Exhibiting:  A  complete  line  of  additive 


and  subtractive  pre-press  plate-handling 
equipment,  including  25-  and  33-inch 
Master  Platers  and  MiniMasters  subtrac¬ 
tive  plate  processors.  Also,  the  Automa¬ 
tic  Modularized  Plate  Processing  Equip¬ 
ment,  consisting  of  plate  loader,  register 
punch,  bender  and  top  coater/dryer. 

Booth:  3036 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL  INC. 

Staffed  By;  Harry  L.  Andersen,  vice 
president;  Michelle  Taylor,  secretary  and 
Jack  Baker,  Jeff  Carey  and  Jack 
McKnight,  press  erectors. 

Exhibiting:  Photos  of  recent  press  in¬ 
stallations. 


Booth:  3360 

McCAIN 

MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

Staffed  By:  William  McCain,  president, 
and  Rick  Mayle,  national  sales  manager. 
Exhibiting:  McCain  Model  660  newspa¬ 
per  inserter  and  McCain  PB  publication 
binder. 


Booth:  2550 

MIDWEST  PUBLISHERS 
SUPPLY  CO. 

Staffed  By:  Jim  Rezabek,  president;  Dick 
Morton,  vice  president;  Mike  Carfagnini, 
sales  manager;  Ray  Lopez,  director  of 


Chemco  has 
divect  paste-up  to 


26  X  36 "  plate  with 

Chemco  ha.s  led  the  way  with  inno¬ 
vative  .system.s  that  produce  litho¬ 
graphic  plate.s  directly  from  pa.ste-iip.s. 
Todav.  varioiKS  filmle.ss 
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international  sales;  Steve  Rezabek,  de¬ 
sign  manager;  Fred  Hemingston,  director 
of  planing;  Jim  Floyd,  sales  representa¬ 
tive. 

Introducing:  Complete  line  of  HT-1000 
newsroom  furniture,  including  ergonom¬ 
ically  adjustable  VDT  wings,  stands  and 
chairs.. 

Exhibiting:  Complete  line  of  cold  type 
paste-up  equipment  and  supplies,  includ¬ 
ing  light  tables,  paste-up  tables,  cabinets, 
waxers,  trimmers,  border  tapes,  grid 
sheets,  SAU  grids,  trimming  knives  and 
mats.  Also  a  display  of  Wes-Tech  Op>en 
Plan  Furniture  for  paste-up,  newsroom 
and  office  use.  Free  1985  catalogues. 


Booth:  3277 

MISCO  INC. 

Staffed  By:  Hal  Cottle  and  Sonny  Borde¬ 
lon,  district  managers. 

Exhibiting:  Kraft  bottom  wrap  and  Kraft 
insert  jackets.  Also  printed  Kraft  stripes 
and  numbers  for  distribution  tracking. 


Booth:  1233 

MOHR  ENTERPRISES 

Staffed  By:  Bob  Jackson,  president;  Jer¬ 
ry  Clements,  director  of  marketing;  Jim 
Jackson. 

Exhibiting:  MohrPro  10  and  MohrPro  14 
RC  paper  and  RA  film  processors  and  the 
Copy  Cutter  II  roll  paper  trimmer,  which 


with  between  two  and  six  blades  can  trim 
up  to  five  columns  in  one  pass. 

Booth:  230 

MONOTYPE  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Dick  Steensma,  president  and 
Floyd  Inman,  national  sales  manager. 
Introducing:  The  Monotype  Graphics 
Terminal,  which  allows  interactive  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  images,  line  art  and  half¬ 
tones.  Combined  with  the  Monotype 
Graphics  Subsystem  and  a  digital  scan¬ 
ner,  it  provides  a  complete  system  for 
generation  and  storage  of  images  prior  to 
sending  to  Lasercomp  pagination  type¬ 
setter  for  full-page  output. 

Exhibiting:  Lasercomp  with  online  pro¬ 
cessor  for  film  or  RC  paginated  output. 

Booth:  2536 

MOTTER  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 


Staffed  by:  Frank  Motter,  president;  Ed 
Motter,  vice  president;  Paul  Dickinson, 
sales  manager;  Leif  Reslow,  chief  en¬ 
gineer. 

Exhibiting:  Motter  double-width  flexo 
newspaper  units  with  3:2  folder.  Live 
process  color  printing  demonstration  on 
units  similar  to  ones  operating  at  the  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  Press  Telegram.  Display 
covers  Motter’s  flexo  printing  system. 


Booth:  2248 

MULLER-MARTINI  CORP. 


Exhibiting:  PrintRoll  On-line  inserting 
system,  including  high-speed  modular  in¬ 
serting  machine  and  a  compensating 
stacker.  PrintRoll  accepts  a  shingle 
stream  of  newspapers  at  press  speeds  and 
winds  it  into  compact  stationary  rolls. 
The  rolls  form  a  buffer  between  the  press 
and  inserter.  Inserting  from  buffer  rolls 
continues  while  plates  are  changed  on  the 


the  big  ideas  in 
plate  ^  ^ 

a  single  exposure. 


systems  of  this  type  using  direct  plate 
imaging  are  .saving  time  and  money 
in  more  than  200  installations  around 
the  world. 

f  Now  we’ve  taken  another  giant 
step  forward.  Our  Power  Plater  7 
.system  produces  plates  up  to 
26  X  .'56"  in  size. 


A  Truly  Direct  System 

I'nlike  other  “automatic” 
.sy.stems,  the  Power  Plater  7 
doesn’t  require  any  irhage 
m  tran.sfer  to  film  or  blankets. 
%  \  ou  can  go  from  paste-up 
to  piqte  in  le.ss  than  2 
minutes,  without  any 
of  the  time,  labor  or 


supplies  a.s.sociated  with  film  or 
other  intermediate  proces.ses. 

Superb  Images 

You  get  excellent  reproduction  of 
100  line  screen  halftones.  What’s 
more,  the  100%  accurate  pin  regi.s- 
tration  system  reduces  press  paper 
waste  and  makes  high  qualify  color 
work  simple  and  easy.  Phe  plates 
offer  pre.ss  runs  in  e.xcess  of  100,000. 
impressions. 

More  Options 

If  you  need  more 
automation  now'  or  in 
the  future,  there  are 
options  available  that 


can  upgrade  your  Power  Plater  7  to 
meet  your  .specific  production  needs. 
If  you  don’t  require  the  large  format 
capability  of  the  Power  Plater  7.  our 
New.s-Plater  .system  is  an  excellent 
alternative. 

The  point  is.  if  you’re  thinking  of 
platemaking  automation,  you  should 
be  talking  to  Chemco. 

''Technology  To 
Improve  Your  Image" 


Charles  Street*Glen  Cove. NY  11542*.516  676-4000 


press.  Press  need  not  stop  for  mailroom 
problems  or  vice  versa. 


Booth:  1260 

MYCRO-TEK 

Staffed  by:  Jake  Sorg,  president,  and  36 
others. 

Introducing:  New  systems  for  small 
newspapers,  new  storage  devices  and 
software  for  microdisk-based 
TouchWriter  terminals. 

Exhibiting:  Mycro-Comp  1100  Plus  front 
end  system,  including  microdisk-based 
editorial,  classified  and  remote  terminals, 
storage  devices  and  ad  makeup  terminal. 


to  120  plates  an  hour.  A  submerged  water 
spray  action  leaves  clean  type  and  lines 
and  symmetrical  dots. 

Exhibiting:  NAPPlate®IV  letterpress 
printing  plates.  Titan  III®  and  Starlite® 
plate  exposure  units  and  NP®-40  printing 
plate  processor. 


Booth:  3278 

NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 


Booth:  450 

NAPP  SYSTEMS  (USA)  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Gary  Benshoof,  sales  direc¬ 
tor;  Jack  Dvorak,  manager  of  North 
American  operations;  Howard  Helm- 
brecht,  sales  development  manager;  Jim 
Hall,  technical  sales  representative;  Au¬ 
gust  Fischer,  president. 

Introducing:  NAPP’s  solid,  water  pro- 
cessable  flexographic  plate,  NAPPflex®, 
and  the  C-Series  family  of  high-volume 
letterpress  plates.  The  NAPPflex  plate 
will  be  demonstrated  after  having  run  at 
test  sites  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
It  can  be  processed  in  water  on  all  NAPP 
equipment  and  is  compatible  with  water- 
based  flexographic  inks.  The  C-120  plate 
processor  will  run  live.  It  can  process  up 


Staffed  by:  Bradford  Beaton,  president; 
Wayne  Parker,  vice  president;  Kevin 
Dill,  marketing  manager;  and  14  sales 
representatives. 

Introducing:  W.R.  Grace  Polycell-NP 
offset  blanket.  Designed  for  use  on  high¬ 
speed,  double- width  offset  presses,  it  re¬ 
quires  no  underpacking  and  resists  smash 
and  guage  loss  and  provides  enhanced 
web  control  characteristics. 

Exhibiting:  NESNCO  Neu-tro-fount 
neutral  fountain  solution,  which  offers 
brighter  colors  and  a  cleaner  running  sys¬ 
tem,  in  addition  to  reduced  water  con¬ 
sumption,  ink  consumption  and  ruboff. 
Also,  a  full  line  of  W.R.  Grace  letterpress 
and  offset  blankets,  UNESCO  urethane 
and  synthetic  rubber  rollers,  a  full  line  of 
composing  room  supplies,  replacement 
press  parts  and  web-handling  supplies. 


A 
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Reliability  through 
innovative  engineering 
is  the  hallmark  of  QUIPP’s 
mailroom  machines.  As  individual 
components  or  complete  systems,  our 
stackers,  bottomwrappers,  conveyors 
and  other  units  have  quickly  earned  respect 
at  many  newspapers.  Return  orders  prove  it. 


Call  collect  today  for  literature, 
and  see  us  at  Booth  3136, 
ANPA  Operations  Management  Exposition,  New  Orleans 


quipp 


9270  N.W.  100th  St..  Miami,  FL  33178 
Telephone:  305/884-5204 


Booth:  2556 

NOLAN  PRODUCTS  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Harry  L.  Winberg,  general 
manager;  William  Keeler,  vice  president 
of  engineering;  W.  Lee  Watson. 
Exhibiting:  Type  B  bottom  wrap  and  sec¬ 
tions  of  stream  conveyor. 


Staffed  by:  Don  Cims,  vice  president  of 
sales;  James  Dowlen,  Southwestern  divi¬ 
sion  manager;  Kevin  Shannon,  interna¬ 
tional  division  manager. 

Introducing:  New  20”x24”  electronic 
horizontal  cameras.  Models  SSTE- 
2024SB  and  SSTE-2024  cameras  have 
built-in  memory  channels  for  storing  ex¬ 
posure  information,  touch-activated 
keypad  and  LED  digital  integrator  sys¬ 
tem  —  all  in  one  control  panel.  Units  in¬ 
clude  two-way  opening  vacuum  back, 
ground  glass,  flash  lamp,  internal  vacuum 
pump,  spring-loaded  copy  board  and 
other  features.  Bed  is  12’x8.5’  with  screw 
drive  or  cable  drive  movement. 
Exhibiting:  Flip-top  platemakers,  verti¬ 
cal  cameras,  light  tables,  plate  developing 
sinks,  diffusion  transfer  processors  and 
other  darkroom  equipment. 


Booth:  1768  ! 

NU-GRAPHICS  MANUFACTURING 
INC. 


Booth:  1208 

nuARC  COMPANY  INC. 
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YOUR 

DUMMY 

JUST 

GOT 

SMARTER 


See  it  at  ANPA 


Staffed  by:  Ed  Barnett,  president,  and 
Alex  MacLennan,  vice  president. 
Introducing:  Model  S50  Accu-Lite  plate 
registration  system,  a  self-contained  sys¬ 
tem  that  accurately  registers  color  plates 
by  focusing  four  high-powered  optical 
lenses  onto  illuminated  register  marks  or 
a  common  area  qf  the  image.  After  focus¬ 
ing  the  first  plate  to  all  four  optical  heads, 
further  adjustments  are  unnecessary,  and 
the  operator  views  the  register  on  each 
color  plate  before  going  to  press.  It  can 
help  identify  bent  plates  before  going  to 
press. 

Exhibiting:  Model  02200  double-width, 
in-line  bender;  saddles;  shims;  press 
lockup  headbars  and  a  plate  coater. 

Booth:  2660 

OFFSET  TECHNOLOGY 

Staffed  by:  Jack  Thomsen,  sales. 
Exhibiting:  Offset  Technology  provides  a 
complete  line  of  fountain  solution-mixing 
and  -circulating  equipment  for  newspaper 
and  heatset  presses,  and  complete  lines  of 
web-slitting  and  -realigning  ribbon  decks 
are  available. 

Booth:  3154 

ONE  CORPORATION 

Staffed  by:  Durelle  Boles,  president; 
Harold  Van  Morgan  Jr.,  vice  president; 
Harry  Barnett,  sales  manager. 
Exhibiting:  Remanufactured  Community 
and  Urbanite  printing  press  units. 


Booth:  3380 

PACESETTER  GRAPHIC 
SERVICE 

Staffed  by:  Bob  Allen,  president;  Bob 
Hizer,  vice  president,  sales;  Moose 
Naylor,  technical  representative;  Jeri 
Hammond,  office  manager;  Chuck  Bres- 
soud,  sales;  Bob  Chambers,  technical 
representative. 

Introducing:  The  Cobramike,  a  unique, 
foolproof  method  of  establishing  blanket 
height  —  on  press  —  in  ten  seconds  with¬ 
out  bearers,  the  manufacturer  says. 
Reads  exact  height  on  any  surface  area  of 
the  blanket. 

Exhibiting:  Blankets,  rollers,  torque 
wrenches,  durometer,  guages. 

Booth:  2854 

PATHFINDER  GRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATES  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Dave  Dowejko,  director  of 
operations;  Gordon  Etchell,  president; 
Bruce  Singer,  treasurer. 

Exhibiting:  Full  line  of  single-  and  dou¬ 
ble-width  letterpress  and  offset  replace¬ 
ment  parts,  including  manual  and 
pneumatic  plate  benders,  plate  and  blank¬ 
et  cylinder  lockups,  flexible  line  clutches 
and  couplings  for  splined  and  keyed  drive 
shafts.  Also,  non-asbestos  brake  tension 
blocks,  titanium  profile  folding  blades,  1/ 
16th-inch  plate  cylinder  lockup  insert, 
double-end  plate  bending  and  register 


notching  fixture  and  rebuilt  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  unit. 

Booth:  146 

PITMAN  COMPANY 

Exhibiting:  Agfa  Gevaert  cameras,  D.S. 
America  processors,  DuPont  Cro- 
macheck,  Kodak  Ultratec,  LogE  proces¬ 
sors,  Toray  relief  plates  and  other 
graphics  arts  supplies. 

Booth:  1274 

PORTEC  INC. 

Flomaster  Division 

Staffed  by:  Lon  Bechtold,  general  man¬ 
ager;  Barry  Vanaman,  sales  manager; 
Rich  Compton,  engineer;  Fred  Radtke, 
product  specialist;  and  Jay  Bouton,  Mike 
Henney  and  Mike  Anderson,  regional 
sales  managers. 

Introducing:  Safeglide'"  fiberglass  spiral 
chute,  a  computer-designed,  low-friction 
chute  for  safe  transportation  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes  of  products  at  controlled 
speeds. 

Exhibiting:  Extender™  for  loading  dock 
applications.  Belt  Power  Turn  for  smooth 
transfer  around  comers  and  Spiral  Lift 
for  smooth  flow  on  inclines  and  declines. 


Booth:  1072 

PRESS  MACHINERY  CORP./ 
DEVINDUSTRIES 

Staffed  by:  Randy  Coakley,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Bill  Fleck  Jr.,  national  sales 
manager. 

Introducing:  Horizon  single-width  web 
offset  press  units.  DEV  will  be  exhibiting 
a  new  line  of  add-on  stacked  units  for 
Goss  Community,  Suburban  and  Urban¬ 
ite  presses.  They  are  totally  compatible 
with  original  equipment.  Designed  with 
the  production  team  in  mind,  the  units 
incorporate  features  considered  as  extras 
by  other  manufactures,  according  to 
DEV. 

Exhibiting:  Computerized  dampener 
equipment,  inking  equipment  and  other 
press  gear. 

Booth:  1035 

PRINTERS’  SERVICE 

Staffed  by:  Bart  Green,  marketing  direc¬ 
tor,  and  Ed  Penn,  Joe  Derfel,  Harvey 
Kramer,  John  Caraher,  Harvey  Feder- 
man  and  Sylvia  Pamis,  sales  managers. 
Introducing:  Prisco  Neutral  News  foun¬ 
tain  solution  and  Priscolith  blankets  de¬ 
signed  for  newspaper  web  presses.  Neu¬ 
tral  News  is  a  neutral  fountain  concen¬ 
trate  and  Unimix  A  is  an  alkaline  etch. 
Both  allow  faster  roll-ups,  sharper  colors 
and  are  easy-on  rollers  and  plates.  Pris¬ 
colith  no-pack  lithographic  blankets  are 
designed  to  accommodate  undercuts  in 
newspaper  webs  and  thus  eliminate 
packing. 

Exhibiting:  Extensive  line  of  prepress 
and  pressroom  chemistry  and  supplies. 
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SMS  HAS  SOMETHING  NEW  IN 


Mycro-lek,  your  newspaper  front-end  system  specialist,  is  exclusive  distributor  for 
Stauffer  Medio  System's  Newspaper  Business  Information  Systems. 

Specifically  designed  for  the  newspaper  industry,  SMS  systems  are  working  for  newspa¬ 
pers,  like  yours,  right  now. 

For  details  on  a  proven  system  for  your  newspaper,  stop  by  booth  #1260  at  ANPA,  in  the 
Convention  Center  and  see  what's  new. 


•  General  Ledger 

•  Advertising 

•  Payroll 

•  Circulation 

•  Accounts  Payable 

•  Classified 

•  Custom  Report  Writer 

P.O.BOX  47068  WICHITA,  KANSAS  67201  (316)945-5087  TOLL-FREE  (800)  835-2055 
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INPORTANT  FACTS^ 

FOR  ^ 

PRODUCTION  DIRECTORS 
CONSIDERING 
THE 

FLEXO  ALTERNATIVE 


FACT  ONE:  W&H  has  been  involved 
with  flexography  for  over  50  years.  Over  the  past  4 
years  we  have  been  refining  our  JO(JRNAl_FLEX^" 
flexo  technology  for  specifically  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  environment  None  of  our  competitors  can 
boast  of  this  extensive  flexo  background! 

FACT  TWO:  The  first  complete, 

new  flexo  unit  pressline  in  the  United  States  is  with 
W&H  and  K&B  JOURNALPLEX  flexo  technology. 
This  press,  installed  at  the  FORT  LAUDERDALE 
NEWS  &  SUN  SENTINEL  will  initially  contain  three 
(3)  units;  one  ( 1 )  half-deck  and  one  ( 1 )  dedicated 
four-color  unit  This  press-line  will  be  operational  in 
May  of  1985. 

FACTTHREE:The  first  major 

commitment  in  the  United  States  for  a  full  flexo  press 
installation  is  again  with  W&H  and  K&B  JOURNAL- 
FLEX  flexo  technology.  The  decision  by  the  PROVI¬ 
DENCE  JOURNAL  to  purchase  eighteen  ( 1 8)  units 
and  eight  (8)  half-decks  was  made  after  nearly  three 
years  of  testing  with  a  W&H  JOURNALFLEX  slip-in 
unit  and  other  competitive  flexo  equipment 


FACT  FOUR:  To  date  W&H  is  the 

only  manufacturer  who  is  offering  and  has  sold  flexo 
technology  for  both  the  new  press,  slip-in  replace¬ 
ment  and  flexo  conversion  markets.  Through 
PUBUSHERS  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION,  two 
flexo  conversion  sites  -  one  commercial,  one  news¬ 
paper  -  will  be  operational  in  1 986  utilizing  W&H 
JOURNALFLEX  inker  technology. 

FACT  FIVE:  The  W&H  patented 

JOURNALFLEX  flexo  inker  technology,  which  has 
produced  millions  of  newspapers  to  date,  is  the  most 
proven  flexo  inker  design  on  the  market  W&H  has 
over  400  JOURNALFLEX  chamber  type  inkers  oper¬ 
ating  in  all  aspects  of  flexo  printing  world-wide. 

FACT  SIX:  Only  W&H  currently  offers 
a  dedicated  four-color  unit  for  both  new  press  and 
slip-in  replacements.  The  slip-in  replacement  model 
is  63"  wide,  fitting  into  virtually  all  existing  pressline 
configurations. 

If  you  consider  these  facts  when  you  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  Rexo  alternative,  you  realize  that  you 
can’t  afford  not  to  talk  to  us! 


For  our  new  product  brochure  on  full  press,  slip-in, 
and  conuersion  equipment  using  JOURTiALFLEX  flexo  technology  or  to  arrange  a  visit 
to  see  W&H  JOURNALFLEX  equipment  in  operation,  call  or  write: 


ANDREW  J.  SCHIPKE  -  DIRECTOR  OF  SALES  &  MARKETING 

FLEXO  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  GROUP 

A  DIVISION  OF  WINDMOELLER  &  HOELSCHER  CORPORATION 
23  NEW  ENGLAND  WAY,  LINCOLN,  Rl  02865 
TELEPHONE:  (401)  333-2770 


NEW  AND  REPLACEMENT 
FLEXO  UNITS 


COMPLETE 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


Booth:  2068 

PUBUSHERS  EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Staffed  by:  George  Derby,  vice  president/ 
marketing;  Rich  Taylor,  assistant  man¬ 
ager;  Cy  Frank,  district  manager;  Jesse 
Strong,  district  manager;  Neal  Eaton, 
vice  president,  and  Barbie  Potts,  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant. 

Exhibiting:  PEC’s  Eagle  web  offset  press 
unit  plus  press  equipment  and  photo  ex¬ 
hibits. 


Booth:  3136 

QUIPP  INC. 


Staffed  by:  Jim  Quakenbush,  chairman; 
Lou  Kipp,  president;  Jim  Smalley,  vice 
president/sdes;  and  regional  managers  A1 
Allen,  Allan  Dlhy,  Frank  Martire  and 
Scott  Renkes. 


Introducing:  Stack  accumulating  con¬ 
veyor.  Providing  an  alternative  to  roller- 
slat  type  conveyors,  it  uses  vacuum  for 
accumulating  control  and  is  used  between 
stacker  and  strapping  machine  for 
queuing  buffer.  A  new  belt  conveyor  em¬ 
ploys  a  motorized  pulley  for  reduced 
parts  and  simplified  design  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  It  is  used  for  distribution  of  tied 
bundles. 

Exhibiting:  SJlOO  newspaper  stacker, 
TWIN-TRAK  newspaper  conveyor,  bot- 
tomwrapper  and  Dynarik  NP-1  strapping 
machine. 


Booth:  3384 

REUTERS  LTD. 

Staffed  by:  James  Outman,  manager  of 
media  services;  John  DePrez  Jr.,  media 
sales;  Laurie  Lambert,  assistant  manager 
of  media  services. 

Exhibiting:  News  and  financial  informa¬ 
tion  services. 

Booth:  2744 

RICOH  CORP. 

IMAGE  DATA  SYSTEMS  GROUP 

Staffed  by:  Robert  Meltzer,  Roger  Pyle, 
Reed  Sfaugh,  David  Niermeyer,  Jean 
Wattle,  Robert  Loew. 

Introducing:  And  advanced  design  facsi¬ 
mile  data  compression  and  communica¬ 
tions  system,  the  EDFC-35,  which  will 
interface  with  flatbed  and  drum  scanners 
and  reorders.  Its  data  compression  ratio 
goes  to  IS:  1  and  full  page  buffer  storage  is 
included.  System  isexpandable  for  full 
edition  storage.  Simultaneous  broadcast 
to  multiple  receiving  sites  is  included,  as 
is  automatic  detection  and  correction  of 
errors. 


Dunn  Regional  Seminar _ 

Immediately  Preceding  ANPA 

Special  Emphasis  on 

ELECTRONIC  NEWSPAPER 
PRODUCTION 

June  5-7  in  New  Orleans 


Based  on  the  Annual  Conference 


LASERS  in  GRAPHICS 

ELECTRONIC  PUBLISHING  IN  THE 


Call  (619-758-9460)  to  Register! 

See  us  at  ANPA-Booth  #204  Rivergate 


Exhibiting:  Telepress®  facsimile  pub¬ 
lication  system  in  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  configurations  with  resolution  up  to 
1,200  and  1,400  lines  per  inch. 

Booth:  3060 

ROCKWELL  INTERNATIONAL 
GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 
GOSS  NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTS 

Staffed  by:  Les  Kraft,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Goss,  and  Hal  Lowry, 
domestic  sales  manager. 

Introducing:  A  vertical  tray  distribution 
system. 

Exhibiting:  A  two-unit  Goss  Headliner 
offset  press  with  a  color  half  deck  and  2: 1 
regent  folder  will  print  a  16-page,  four- 
color  tabloid.  The  press  will  deliver  the 
products  to  GPS  belt  stream  conveyor,  to 
either  a  GPS  3000  or  GPS  5000  stacker,  to 
a  bottom  wrap  and  strapper,  to  a  GPS 
Traymatic  distribution  system.  The  ex¬ 
hibit  will  also  include  an  update  of  Goss’s 
flexo  testing  at  the  Washington  Post  and  a 
look  at  100  years  of  Goss  products. 


Booth:  1044 

ROYAL  ZENITH  CORP. 

Introducing:  Royal  Zenith’s  200-S  Color 
Scanning  System,  a  self-contained  modu¬ 
lar  system  featuring  simultaneous  two-  or 
four-color  output  and  an  optional  color 
video  previewer. 

Exhibiting:  The  time-tested  4050E  color 
scanner. 


Booth:  3184 

RYCO  GRAPHIC  MFG.  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Ross  Hart,  sales  and  service 
manager;  Paul  W.  Geralds,  sales  coordi¬ 
nator;  Tom  Switall,  engineering  director. 
Introducing:  The  Ryco  Graphic 
Emergency  Dampener,  an  auxiliary 
dampener  designed  to  eliminate  press 
downtime  due  to  dampener  failure.  The 
system  is  in  a  portable  cabinet  mounted 
on  wheels  to  roll  to  the  required  unit. 
Features  include  magnetic  mounting 
bracket  for  the  spray  bar,  quick- 
disconnect  air  and  solution  lines,  retract¬ 
able  120- volt  power  lines  and  individual 
page  control.  Can  run  in  less  than  10  min¬ 
utes. 

Exhibiting:  The  Ryco  graphic  digital 
pulse-spray  dampening  system,  Ry comix 
5000  conductivity-controlled  mixing  sys¬ 
tem,  Rycomix  recirculating  system, 
packing  guages,  silicone  applicator, 
blanket-washing  system,  gluing  system 
and  batch-counting  system. 

Booth:  302 

SAMUEL  BINGHAM  CO. 

Staffed  by:  T.  Muzyezky,  marketing  vice 
president;  Bill  Samples,  national 
accounts  manager;  Bob  Jenkins,  pres¬ 
ident;  Gregory  Ealand,  sales. 

Exhibiting:  Ink  form,  distributor,  ductor 
rollers,  water  form  rollers,  bareback 
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CALL  TODAY  FOR  AN  APPOINTMENT 
CALL  COLLECT  214/931-2312 


PUBLISHEFtS  EQUIF>MENT  CORPORATION 


3230  Commander  Drive 
Carrollton,  Texas  75006 


Phone  (214)931-2312 
Telex:  732561  (TELESERV  DAL) 


In  London  Call  T.R.H.  GRAPHICS  LTD.  Phone  977-9286  Telex:  8954566  TRHLTD  G 
For  South  America  Call  OCCIDENTAL  EQUIP.  INC.  (305)591-8845 


rolls,  hickey  picker,  roller  and  blanket 
washes,  quix  rollers,  vibrator  rollers  and 
flex  spreader  rollers. 


Booth:  3256 

SEABOARD  ENERGY  SYSTEMS 

Staffed  by:  George  Fischer,  vice  pres¬ 
ident;  Rick  Coradi,  regional  manager; 
Larry  Smith,  regional  manager. 
Intrt^ucing:  Boiler  control  subsystem 
with  oxygen  analyzer  and  cogeneration. 
The  Seaboad  system  automatically  trims 
the  air-fuel  ratio  in  the  combustion  pro¬ 
cess,  reducing  boiler  fuel  consumption 
and  increasing  efficiency. 

Exhibiting:  Chiller  management  control, 
color  graphics  monitor  capability. 


Booth:  1774 

SEMLER  INDUSTRIES  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Kent  Delano,  sales  manager; 
Robert  Connolly,  regional  sales  manager; 
Charles  Hundt,  product  specialist. 
Exhibiting:  Press  guard  washing  system, 
waste-ink  recovery  systems,  air-powered 
vacuums,  electric  vacuums,  solvent- 
recovery  systems. 


Booth:  446 

SIGNODE  CORP. 

Staffed  by:  Chris  Larson,  newspaper 
marketing  manager. 

Exhibiting:  A  fully  automatic  mainline 
bundling  system,  the  MLN-2A,  which 
can  tie  with  plastic  strap  up  to  40  bundles 
a  minute.  The  system  includes  built-in, 
adjustable  conveyor  and  can  handle  var¬ 
ious-sized  newspaper  bundles.  Also  on 
display  will  be  the  ML2-CC,  a  lower- 
volume  strapper,  the  semiautomatic  HPS 
stretch-wrap  system  for  wrapping  pallet 
loads  of  inserts  and  the  Loop  1000  strap¬ 


per,  a  tabletop  unit  for  rolled  newspapers. 


Booth:  1674 
SMITH  RPM  CORP. 

Staffed  by:  Gary  Smith,  president;  Larry 
Rutter,  engineering  manager;  Victoria 
Smith,  executive  vice  president;  Ralph 
Fusco,  engineer. 

Introducing:  Anti-Wrinkle  Roller  and 
Sidelay  and  Circumferential  Registra¬ 
tion.  liie  anti- wrinkle  roller  is  added  to 
press  units  to  eliminate  web  wrinkles.  It  is 
available  with  manual  or  motorized  con¬ 
trol  with  digital  readout.  Sidelay  and  cir¬ 
cumferential  registration  can  be  added  to 
units  for  lateral  and  circumferential 
adjustment  with  press  running.  It  is  avial- 
able  with  manual  or  motorized  control 
and  digital  readout. 

Exhibiting:  Ink  pump  and  rail  system  and 
letterpress  to  offset  conversion  system. 


Booth:  1654 

SOFTWARE  CONSULTING 
SERVICES 

Staffed  by:  Richard  Cichelli,  president; 
Martha  Cichelli,  vice  president;  William 
Miller,  marketing  director;  and  six 
others. 

Introducing:  Layout-8000"' ,  an  enhanced 
version  of  Layout-80®,  with  credit 
checking,  sales  analysis,  ad  tracking,  ad 
billing  and  circulation  by  the  Allentown, 
Pa.,  Call-Chronicle. 

Exhibiting:  SCS  will  show  all  applica¬ 
tions  on  the  new  DEC  microVAX  com¬ 
puter.  They  include  two  library  systems, 
TEQLIB®,  an  inexpensive  keyed  index 
system,  and  SIRE®,  which  provides  full- 
text  storage  with  automatic  indexing.  A 
general  purpose  report  writer  and  full 
accounting  package  will  also  be  shown. 


For  over  40  years,  the  Nolan 
name  has  brought  efficiency 
to  newspapers  all 
over  the  world.  In  fact, 

Nolan  developed  many 


Still  a 

moving  force 

of  the  standard  machines  in  the  industry.  Under  our  new 
name,  Nolan  Products  Inc,  we  will  continue  our  tradition— to 
engineer  and  install  all  types  of  mailroom  conveyors,  wrappers, 
and  other  production  equipment  Let  us  show  you  what  Nolan 
can  do.  Call  us  today.  Or  write. 

NOLAN 

PRODUCTS  INC. 

P.O.  Box  591  Rome,  N.Y.  13440 
(315)  336-3100  TWX  510-243-9530 

Visit  us  at  Booth  #2556  at  AN  PA  New  Orleans 
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Booth:  3436 

SOLNA  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Dennis  Schupp,  president; 
Paul  Gordon,  web  sales  director;  Bill 
Norwood,  commercial  web  sales;  Mike 
Conroy,  marketing  director;  and  sales 
representatives  Burt  Owens  and  Phil 
Payne. 

Introducing:  The  Solna  Distributor  25 
web  offset  press  for  small  newspapers. 
The  Distributor  25,  designed  for  daily  and 
weekly  papers  of  20,000  circulation  or 
less,  will  be  on  display  with  two  units. 
Exhibiting:  Photos  of  full  press  lines. 

Booth:  1260 

STAUFFER  MEDIA  SYSTEMS  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Rockford  E.  Smith,  pres¬ 
ident;  John  Kreissler,  general  manager; 
Herb  Medlin  Sr.,  systems  consultant. 
Introducing:  SMS  Custom  Report  Writ¬ 
er,  a  report  generating  software  allowing 
newspapers  to  design  their  own  reports 
using  pre-built  formats.  Custom  reports 
are  easily  produced  and  specifications 
can  be  stored  for  re-use.  Master  files  are 
provided  in  dictionaries,  from  which  us¬ 
ers  choose  the  subject  of  the  report,  the 
format  and  the  necessary  calculations. 
The  software  does  the  rest. 

Exhibiting:  Newspaper  business  system 
software  designed  to  run  on  Burroughs 
CMS  computers.  Applications  are  avail¬ 
able  for  all  departments. 

Booth:  1636 

STEPPER  ACCOCIATES  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Scott  Hannon,  Chris  Sigler, 
Warren  Hannon,  David  Hannon,  Charles 
Hannon. 

Introducing:  The  Model  1630  collator  and 
the  Model  1610  LC  address  labeler/ 
counter-stacker.  The  1630,  for  substation 
operations,  is  designed  to  assemble  news¬ 
papers  with  pre-inserted  sections  for  sub¬ 
sequent  wrapping.  Its  hoppers  can  feed 
pre-inserted  sections  of  up  to  550  pages  of 
broadsheet,  tabloids  or  single  sheets. 
Automatic  hopper  loaders  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  handling  extremely  thick  sec¬ 
tions.  The  Model  1610  LC  address  labeler 
has  had  an  optional  stacker  added  to  it, 
allowing  it  to  label,  sense  for  sort  marks 
and  form  stacks  of  papers  destined  for 
specific  zones. 

Exhibiting:  The  Model  1620  quarter- 
folder/labeler,  510  W  Fold  ’n  Tyer  and 
1600  labeler. 


Booth:  324 
STRAPEX  CORP. 

Staffed  by:  Paul  Pamerle,  marketing;  Dan 
Dickerson,  sales  manager;  Tom  Jones, 
sales. 

Exhibiting:  Model  USM65  automatic 
strapping  machine,  designed  to  apply  five 
millimeter  (3/16”)  wide  polypropylene 
strap  to  bundles  of  newspapers.  The  sys¬ 
tem  includes  compression  bias,  turntable 
and  conveyor. 
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THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
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DataTimes 

FEATURING  BASIS™  SOFTWARE 

800-642-2525 


818  NORTHWEST  63RD  STREET 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLAHOMA  73116 
(405)  843-7323 


Booth;  1049 

SWITCH  &  MUX  INC. 


how  newspapers  can  save  money  on  com-  Booth :  1 944 
munications  TASOPE’ 


Staffed  by:  Gary  Porter,  president 
Introducing:  Newsline  200,  a  portable 
terminal  for  reporters.  It  includes  a  TRS- 
80  Model  200  laptop  computer,  cassette 
recorder,  accoustic  couplers,  A/C  adap¬ 
tor  and  battery  charger.  New  TRS-80 
Model  100  software  called  “One  Step 
Communications”  requires  the  operator 
only  to  enter  the  file  name  and  the  compu¬ 
ter  handles  the  setup,  headers  and  en¬ 
ding.  Also,  new  Apple  He  communica¬ 
tions  software  includes  a  receiver,  trans¬ 
mitter  and  auto  receiver  and  enables  com¬ 
munication  with  a  number  of  other  com¬ 
puters. 

Exhibiting:  Switch’s  System  Expander, 
an  eight-to-one  multiplexer  used  to  link 
eight  personal  computers  to  one  system’s 
communications  port.  Drawings  show 


Newsline  100  $995 

hfMti 

•  Model  100  24K  Version 

•  AC  Adopter 

•  Accoustic  Couplers 

•  Cassette  Recorder 

•  OneStep  Com  Software 

Newsline  200  $1595 

Jndbdbs; 

•  Model  200  24K  Version 

•  AC  Adapter 

•  Accoustic  Couplers 

•  Cassette  Recorder 

•  OneStep  Com  Software 

Switch  &  Mux,  Inc. 

10  OabMge  Am.,  Mirriwock,  NH  030S4 
T«tt:  (603)  424-4161 

SMwstttkt  M»/k/0FS  Show  BOOTH  1049 


Booth:  278 

SYSTEM  INTEGRATORS  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Jim  Lennane,  president,  and 
six  other  company  executives. 
Introducing:  The  System/25,  a  text  pro¬ 
cessing  system  for  small-  and  medium¬ 
sized  newspapers.  Demos  will  be  given 
on  new,  intelligent  editing  workstation 
with  5 1 2kb  of  memory  and  a  .8Mb  remov¬ 
able  diskette.  SII  will  demonstrate  its 
concept  for  complete  newspaper  pagina¬ 
tion  and  show  a  “soft  typesetter’’ 
approach  on  one  of  two  new  pagination 
workstations. 

Exhibiting:  The  System/55  configured 
with  Tandem  TXP  processors  and  Fujitsu 
340Mb  drives  and  new  additions  to  the 
system,  the  Coyote  MB,  with  a  megabyte 
of  memory  for  supporting  in-terminal  jus- 
tihcation,  and  the  MTCU-FD,  a  terminal 
control  unit  with  a  floppy  disk  that  sup¬ 
ports  up  to  four  remote  Coyotes  and  two 
printers. 


Booth:  2368 
TEC  SYSTEMS 
W.R.  GRACE  &  CO. 

Staffed  by:  Lawrence  Miller,  sales  man¬ 
ager;  George  Newkirk,  sales  engineer; 
Steve  Rach,  product  manager. 
Exhibiting:  Operating  model  of  TEC 
high-velocity  air  flotation  dryer  and  TEC- 
TURN  web-handling  system  for  web 
presses.  Model  displays  of  web-drying 
and  pollution-control  equipment.  Also 
graphic  displays  of  installations  and  sys¬ 
tem  flow  patterns. 


Booth:  2942 

TAFT  EQUIPMENT  SALES  CO. 
(TESCO) 

TOKYO  KIKAI  SEISAKUSHO  LTD. 

Staffed  by:  James  R.  Price,  president; 
John  E.  Hall,  executive  vice  president; 
Gary  James,  assistant  to  president;  John 
Medigovich,  operations  manager;  Harold 
Moore,  sales  representative;  Jack  Alsted, 
technical  representative. 

Introducing:  New,  fully  automated,  high¬ 
speed  TKS  Model  M-72  offset  printing 
unit.  It  will  have  a  half  deck  for  color 
capability.  The  M-72  is  designed  for  new 
presses  or  as  a  slip-in  unit. 


Booth:  1925 

TAFT  CONTRACTING  CO.  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Richard  J.  Walsh,  president; 
Mike  Weber,  sales;  Frank  Macenas, 
graphic  arts  manager;  Scott  Carlson, 
sales. 

Exhibiting:  A  pictorial  display  of  graphic 
artswork  past  and  current. 
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Staffed  by:  Charles  Hillhouse,  president; 
Dennis  Kerr  and  Ray  Perry,  technical 
service. 

Introducing:  Airform  manual  plate  bend¬ 
er,  a  semiautomatic  bender  with  unique 
forming  air  sleeves  that  inflate  to  gently 
contour  plates  over  precision-milled 
mandrels  to  precise  shape.  Register  pins 
hold  plates  for  accuracy.  New  concept 
eliminates  mechanical  adjustments  and 
metal  wear.  All  bend  configurations 
available.  Handles  single  or  double  plates 
in  offset  or  letterpress. 

Exhibiting:  INVESTIGATOR  punch/ 
coater,  PARTICIPATOR  plate  proces¬ 
sor,  AUTO-PRINTER  1000  automatic 
exposure  unit  and  AIRFORM  automatic 
plate  bender. 


Booth:  111 

TELERAM  COMMUNICATIONS 
CORP. 

Staffed  by:  Malcolm  Charman,  national 
sales  manager,  and  others. 

Introducing:  Enhanced  StarLink,  for 
creation,  editing,  storage  and  forwarding 
of  text  in  remote  operations. 

Exhibiting:  Portabubble/81  portable  text 
editing  station,  3100/3500  combined  com¬ 
puter  workstation  (3100  is  a  laptop). 


Booth:  1132 

TERMINAL  SYSTEMS  CORP. 

Staffed  by:  Robert  Dambach,  James 
McCauley. 

Introducing:  Model  925  bureau  terminal, 
900  bureau  system  with  45mb  storage, 
940 A  wire  capture  terminal.  Model  925 
has  split-screen  editing,  background 
communications  and  ANPA  character 
sets.  Model  900  bureau  CPU  has  12  ports 
for  terminals,  modems  and  printers. 
Model  940A  terminal  has  lOmb  disk  stor¬ 
age,  functions  as  incoming  communica¬ 
tions  buffer  and  holds  latest  1 ,600  stories. 


TITUS  COMMUNICATIONS 

Staffed  by:  H.  Lee  Fox,  president,  and 
Frank  Vaclavik,  director  of  marketing. 
Introducing:  Ad  composition/plain  paper 
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A  word  for  the  buyers  of  printing  equipment 
at  the  ANPA  Show.  One  that  wiii  mean  much  more 
than  just  iining  up  dots. 


1 .  Registration  in 
New  Orleans  gets  you 
a  free  gift. 

If  you’re  a  qualified 
buyer  of  printing  equip¬ 
ment,  just  register  at  the 
K  &  F  Booth  to  enter  a 
drawing  for  a  free  gift. 
There’ll  be  a  separate 
drawing  each  day  of  the 
Show.  A  chance  to  win 
everyday! 


2.  Color  Registration 
refinement  in  the  work 
you  produce  brings  you 
fame  and  fortune. 

That  means  color  reg¬ 
istration  with  greater 
accuracy,  and  register 
systems  that  will  do  more 
than  line  up  dots.  They  will 
save  you  money.  And 
that’s  the  best  definition 
of  ail! 


If  you’re  going  to  be  at 
the  ANPA  Show,  define 
reg*is*tra*tion.  “Line  up’’ 
at  Booth  #1218. 


Improving  the  quality 
of  the  printed  page . . . 


lUF'/BEACH 


12633  Industrial  Park 
Granger,  IN  46530 
(219)272-9950  1-800-348-5070 


typesetter  and  local  area  network  for 
IBM  equipment.  Typsetter  will  set  text 
straight  matter  and  composed  ads  on 
plain  paper  and  will  have  some  pagination 
capability.  The  LAN  will  integrate  IBM- 
PC/XT  type  equipment  into  one  large  sys- 
tem  and  can  run  Titus  newspaper 
accounting  software  along  with  5,000 
IBM  programs. 

Exhibiting:  Full  line  of  Sword  terminals 
and  integrated  newspaper  accounting 
package. 


Booth:  2354 

TV  DATA  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Bill  Cowl,  general  manager; 
Ed  Kennedy,  systems  operations  man¬ 
ager;  Beth  Newman,  Atlanta  systems 
manager. 

Exhibiting:  TV  Data’s  television  listing 
services. 


Booth:  1824 

UNION  CARBIDE  CORP. 
COATINGS  SERVICE 

Staffed  by:  George  Pappaioanou,  sales 
manager,  and  Jan  Ashfield  and  John  Pitt¬ 
man,  sales  representatives. 

Exhibiting:  UCARLOX™  laser  engraved 
ceramix  anilox  rolls. 


6000  WATT  INSTANT-START 
DOUBLE  VACUUM  SYSTEM 

•  For  exposing  on  one  side  while  loading  on  the  other 

•  Fast,  accurate  exposures  of  plates,  proofs 

•  L.E.D.  digital  int^rator  with  touch-activated  keypad, 
programs  exposures  to  tenths  of  a  light  unit 

•  Precision  photo  detector  keeps  them  consistent 

•  24-Month  Whrranty  on  all  parts  (except  lamp  &  glass) 

•  Blanket  sizes  from  33x41V4"  to  43x52" 


nuArc  company,  inc. 

4100  W.  Grand  Ave.  •  Chicago,  IL  60651-1899 
312/278-3300 ‘TELEX  25-3084/687-1137 


Booth;  246 

VU/TEXT  INFORMATION 
SERVICES  INC. 

Staffed  by:  Peter  T.  Leach,  director  of 
operations;  Donna  S.  Willmann,  market¬ 
ing  manager;  Ian  Krantz,  technical  ser¬ 
vices  manager. 

Introducing:  Three  times  more  newspa¬ 
pers  are  available  this  year  than  were 
available  last  year. 

Exhibiting:  VU/TEXT’s  library  retrieval 
service  provides  computerized  access  to 
the  full  text  of  a  newspaper’s  back  issues 
as  well  as  numerous  other  newspapers, 
wire  services  and  trade  publications.  It 
allows  reporters,  editors  and  librarians  to 
research  from  wherever  there  is  a  mo¬ 
dem-equipped  terminal.  The  company 
provides  service,  technical  expertise, 
support  and  training. 


Booth:  180 
W.R.  GRACE  CO. 

LETTERFLEX  SYSTEMS 

Staffed  by:  G.  Teplitzky,  general  mana¬ 
ger,  and  R.  Sorrentino,  operations  man¬ 
ager. 

Introducing:  News  Image  120  platemak¬ 
ing  system  with  in-line  optical  registra¬ 
tion  PBT  unit.  The  system  produces  up  to 
120  optically  registered  letterpress  or  fle¬ 
xographic  newspaper  printing  plates  an 
hour.  The  in-line,  optical  punch/bend/ 
trim  unit  can  produce  consistent  plate-to- 
plate  registration  tolerances  of  ±.002” 
for  highly  accurate  color  plate  compati¬ 
bility. 

Exhibiting:  Newsflex  flexo  plates  for 
flexo  newspaper  printing. 

Booth:  1302 

WARNER  MDS  COLOR  CORP. 

Staffed  by:  Gordon  Warner,  chairman; 
Paul  Warner,  president;  Kevin  Warner, 
general  manager. 

Introducing:  A  new  computer  system  for 
producing  color  separations. 


Booth:  202 

WAXTEC 

Staffed  by:  Andrew  Nelli,  marketing 
director. 

Exhibiting:  Adhesive  was  coating 
machines  and  adhesive  wax. 


Booth:  2435 
WEBPRESS  CORP. 

Staffed  by:  W.R.  Marcouiller,  president; 
A.J.  Hall,  marketing  director;  K.A. 
Charlson,  marketing  support,  and  H.G. 
Dickinson,  T.M.  Frishkom  and  W.M. 
Aldrich,  sales  representatives. 
Introducing:  A  back-to-back  Quadra- 
Color  insert  press.  Specifically  designed 
for  color  printing,  Quadra-Color  units 
arranged  back-to-back  make  an  ideal 
four-color  insert  press,  the  company 


says.  They  have  superior  register  accura- 
cy,  superior  reproduction  of 
blanket-to-steel  impression,  floor-level 
accessibility  and  unique  makeready  and 
running  features.  Combined  with  Web 
Leader  twinned  or  in-line  presses, 
Quadra-Color  units  provide  quality  and 
flexibility  for  run-of-press  color. 

Booth:  1760 

WESTERN  LITHOTECH 

Staffed  by:  C.D.  Sells,  vice  president, 
sales;  J.  Perri,  marketing  director  and  B. 
Beste  and  L.  Palmer,  sales  managers. 
Exhibiting:  Duratek™  and  Westek™  sub¬ 
tractive  plate  systems.  Duratek  is  de¬ 
signed  for  short  and  medium  runs,  Wes- 
tek  for  long  runs. 

Booth:  3284 

WHALEN  COMPUTER 
SERVICES/MAINSTREAM 

Staffed  by:  Milt  Merz,  president;  Vince 
Arnold,  executive  vice  president,  and 
eight  others. 

Introducing;  An  International  Business 
Machines  Corp.  personal  computer  net¬ 
work  running  Whalen/MainStream  soft¬ 
ware.  The  system  of  six  IBM-PC  ATs  and 
XTs,  networked  together,  will  run  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  advertiser  billing, 
production  manifest,  mailed  subscriber, 
total  circulation  control  (including  carrier 
dealer,  customer  service,  mailed 
circulation,  total  market  coverage), 
general  ledger,  accounts  payable,  payroll 
and  transient  classified  billing.  The 
system  features  record  lockout. 
Exhibiting:  Whalen/MainStream  will  also 
demonstrate  interfacing  with  Ctext 
Corp.’s  front  end  classified  system. 

Booth:  1518 

WINDMOELLER  & 

HOELSCHER  CORP./KOENIG  & 
BAUER 

Flexo  Newspaper  Press  Group 

Staffed  by:  W&H  Corp.:  Andrew 
Schipke,  director  of  sales  and  marketing; 
James  Feeney,  president;  Leon  Camp¬ 
bell,  sales  representative;  Jerry  Surprise, 
project  engineer;  plus  W&H  technical 
and  K&B  technical  and  sales  staffs. 
Introducing:  A  full-color,  32-page 
(four-section)  newspaper  produced  in  its 
entirety  at  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  and 
Sun  Sentinel,  where  a  complete  line  of 
W&H  flexo  units  are  in  testing.  Paper  will 
contain  latest  information  on  all  aspects 
of  flexo  newspaper  printing  and  will  dem¬ 
onstrate  flexo’s  print  quality  in  black  and 
color,  both  spot  and  process. 

Exhibiting:  Videos  and  literature  on  the 
Flexo  Newspaper  Group’s  full  line  of 
JOURNALFLEX  flexo  newspaper  and 
commercial  printing  preses.  A  video  fea¬ 
tures  W&H’s  project  at  Fort  Lauderdale. 
Brochures  will  be  available  on  K&B’s 
equipment  and  presses  and  on  flexo  con- 
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MEET  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE 
IHSTALLED  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 
FOR  OVER  300  HEWSPAPERS. 


Dann  Kroeger, 
President 


hen  you  ’re  choosing  a  business 
mW  computer  system  your  most 

important  decision  may  have  little  to  do  with  hardware  and  software.  The  real 
key  is  choosing  the  right  people. 

For  over  six  years,  we  have  been  providing  the  best  publishing  business 
systems  to  newspapers  across  the  country,  ranging  in  size  from  a  circulation 
base  of  5,000  all  the  way  up  to  500,000.  We  start  with  a  solid  system  that 
works,  and  then  show  you  how  to  turn  your  computer  into  a  profit  center.  We 
have  remained  an  industry  leader  because  our  systems  begin  and  end  with 
people,  not  machines. 

We  can  give  you  lots  of  good  reasons  to  call  us,  but  the  one  that  really 
counts  is  experience.  It’s  our  greatest  strength  and  the  best  guarantee  you 
can  get .. .  because  your  only  other  choice  is  trial  and  error. 


See  us  at  AN  PA  booth  #1308! 


c^eauVe  daca  yazEm 


9300  W«st  1 10th  StrMt  Suit*  150  Ov*rland  Park,  KS  66210 

913-451-4618 

An  IBM  Value-Added  Remarketer 


Teletext  and  music 

The  type  of  background  music  affects 
how  well  viewers  retain  information 


version  through  Publishers  Equipment 
Corp.  with  W&H. 

Booth:  462 

XENOTRON  INC. 

Staffed  by:  A  large  contingent. 
Exhibiting:  Xenotron’s  XVC3  series  of 
text  composition  and  graphics  integration 
workstations,  AdMaster,  PageMaster 
and  FormsMaster.  Also  the  SVC4 
ArtMaster  electronic  darkroom  for  the 
creation  and  manipulation  of  graphics, 
and  the  XTPS  7000  front  end  system  for 
newspapers. 

Times  Mirror  seeks 
to  buy  firm 
from  Xerox 

Times  Mirror  Co.  has  signed  a 
letter  of  intent  to  purchase  Xerox 
Learnings  Systems  for  an  amount  “in 
excess  of  $100  million.” 

Xerox  Learning  Systems  is  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Xerox  Corporation  of 
Stamford,  Conn.  Times  Mirror  pub¬ 
lishes  The  Advocate  in  Stamford  and 
its  sister  newspaper,  Greenwich 
Time. 

The  transaction  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  boards  of  directors  of 
both  companies,  the  negotiation  and 
execution  of  a  definitive  agreement 
and  clearance  by  the  appropriate  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies.  Times  Mirror  said. 

“This  is  an  important  step  in  im¬ 
plementing  our  strategy  of  expanding 
our  professional  information  and  pub¬ 
lishing  operations,”  said  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  president  Robert  F.  Erburu. 
“This  acquisition  will  give  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  a  significant  presence  in  the  large 
and  growing  professional  training 
market  which  we  have  targeted  as  an 
important  expansion  area  for  us.” 

Times  Herald 
names  prod.  mgr. 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald  has 
named  Thomas  E.  Rice  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  operations. 

Rice,  formerly  vice  president- 
production  director  for  the  Ft. 
Lauderdale  News  and  Sun  Sentinel, 
will  be  responsible  for  all  production 
departments  at  the  Times  Herald. 

Rice  will  replace  Harold  Ruddle, 
who  resigned. 

Rice  began  his  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  career  at  The  Journal  Star  in  Lin¬ 
coln,  Neb.,  in  1%3.  He  rose  from 
assistant  composing  room  foreman  at 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  to  become 
vice  president  of  operations. 


By  Bruce  Leaf 
and  Martin  Mathers 


The  length  of  time  teletext  informa¬ 
tion  is  displayed  and  the  type  of  back¬ 
ground  music  played  affect  how  well 
viewers  retain  information,  a  study 
done  at  the  University  of  Colorado 
shows. 

Not  surprisingly,  retention  in¬ 
creased  as  display  time  increased. 
Teletext  stories  of  nine,  12  and  15 
seconds  were  shown  to  50  undergrad¬ 
uates,  and  37%  more  of  them  retained 
information  at  15  seconds  than  at  the 
shorter  display  times,  which  pro¬ 
duced  nearly  identical  results. 

More  students  retained  information 
while  listening  to  rock  or  jazz  back¬ 
ground  music  than  either  classical 
music  or  silence. 

As  display  time  increased,  the  bet¬ 
ter  jazz  fared  compared  to  rock.  At 
nine  seconds,  three-quarters  of  the 
students  retained  information  when 
listening  to  rock  compared  to  one-half 
with  jazz.  At  12  seconds,  the  results 
were  the  same,  but  at  15  seconds, 
93%  retained  information  when  lis¬ 
tening  to  jazz  compared  to  86%  with 
rock. 

Silence  produced  its  best  result  in 
the  15-second  category  where  71% 
retained  information.  The  results  in 
the  classical  music  category  were 
skewed  and  discarded  because  of  an 
inadvertent  trick  phrase  in  one  of  the 
teletext  stories. 

The  results  of  the  study  stemmed 
from  a  laboratory  experiment  given  in 
April  to  three  journalism  classes. 
Four  similar  teletext  stories,  about  35 
words  each,  were  written,  videotaped 
and  shown.  Each  class  saw  all  four 
stories  but  for  different  lengths  of 
time. 

For  example,  the  first  group  saw 
each  story  for  nine  seconds,  the  sec¬ 
ond  group  for  1 2  seconds  and  the  third 
for  15  seconds.  Background  music 
was  part  of  the  videotape  so  the  music 
began  as  soon  as  the  story  appeared. 
To  determine  if  a  difference  existed  in 
retention  between  sound  and  silence, 
no  music  played  while  the  fourth  sto¬ 
ry  was  shown. 

Rock  and  jazz  music  were  chosen 
because  of  their  popularity  with  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado  students.  Classi¬ 
cal  music  was  chosen  because  it  is 
widely  known  and  quite  different 


from  rock  and  jazz.  Songs  used  as 
background  music  were  selected  from 
Billboard  magazine,  a  weekly  list  of 
the  music  industry’s  most  popular 
hits. 

After  each  story  was  shown,  sub¬ 
jects  answered  four  questions  about 
the  information  just  seen,  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  experiment  ended, 
eight  questions,  covering  all  the  sto¬ 
ries,  were  asked.  Students  had  to  an¬ 
swer  at  least  50%  of  the  questions  cor¬ 
rectly  to  be  classed  as  having  retained 
the  information. 

The  teletext  stories  concerned  the 
American  presidency,  an  institution 
with  which  all  American  college  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  familiar.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  keep  all  stories  equally 
difficult.  They  consisted  mainly  of 
names,  dates  and  ages,  with  at  least 
one  quotation  or  description  per  sto¬ 
ry. 

Past  studies  on  types  of  music  best 
suited  for  retaining  information  show 
diversified  and  vigorous  music  such 
as  rock  led  to  higher  retention  levels. 
Also,  familiarity  with  certain  songs  or 
a  type  of  music  led  to  higher  retention 
levels.  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  students,  who  prefer  listening  to 
rock  and  jazz,  scored  better  while 
they  were  being  played. 

This  study  tested  retention  of  news- 
type  information,  but  by  extrapolat¬ 
ing,  the  results  are  applicable  to  tele¬ 
text  advertising. 

Further  study  should  be  done  in  this 
area,  but  conceivably  advertisements 
might  require  less  display  time  while 
maintaining  a  high  level  of  retention, 
especially  if  graphics  and  print  are 
combined. 

For  example,  a  beer  company  that 
displayed  its  beer  can  and  printed  the 
company’s  slogan  below  it  could 
show  an  ad  for  10  seconds  and  get  the 
same  level  of  retention  as  a  news  item 
displayed  for  15  seconds.  The  compa¬ 
ny  would  be  charged  for  a  10-second 
spot,  and  the  teletext  operator  could 
sell  the  extra  five  seconds  to  someone 
else.  Selling  six  10-second  spots 
could  be  more  profitable  to  the  tele¬ 
text  operator  than  selling  four  15-sec- 
ond  spots. 

A  company  interested  in  starting  or 
improving  a  teletext  system  should 
determine  the  musical  preferences 
and  an  approximate  reading  speed  of 
its  viewers.  By  considering  these  fac¬ 
tors,  teletext  viewing  can  be  more  en¬ 
joyable  and  memorable. 
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WHAT  DO  REPORTERS 

and 

EDITORS  REACH  FOR? 


A  pencil?  A  pad?  Headache 

relief?  Your  pencil  and  pad 

are  tods  of  the  trade.  ^  is 

your  VDT.  That’s  where  the^^jjj^ 

headaches  can  start. 

Newspaper  front-end  systems  save 
time  make  your  job  easier.  Rig^t? 

Not  always.  Some  systems  cause  more  ^ 
headaches  than  they  cute. 

Headache  #46 

Your  new  fiont-end  system  was  just  installed. 
Now  you  discover  you  should  have  majored  in 
computer  science  instead  of  journalism.  It’s  mar¬ 
velous  equipment  if  you  can  figure  out  how  to 
make  it  do  what  you  need. 

You  need  Mycro-Tek  relief.  Our  systems  are  not 
“user-friendly”.  They’re  journalist-friendly.  We 
give  you  hurtdreds  of  pcwerfril  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  functions  with  simple  one  and  two 
keystroke  commands.  Because  we  take  our 
users’  needs  and  translate  them  into  chips, 
runs,  passageways  and  formats.  Mycro-Tek  j 
helps  you  beat  the  system  headache!  i 

Headache  #137  f 

Your  first  big  story.  And  it’s  good.  But  j 
you’ve  spelled  the  guy’s  name  wrong. . .  27  ./ 

times.  And  your  editor  hasn’t  decided  yet 
if  it’s  a  two-column  or  a  four-column  story.  , 

Your  deadline  is  15  minutes  away.  / 

You  need  Mycro-Tek  relief.  W ith  our  fast  BV 
search  and  replace,  simply  correct  the 
name  once. . .  and  you’ve  fixed  them  all  Jjm 
in  a  matter  of  seconds.  Composition  J 
Plus  lets  you  change  a  two-column  to  a  ff 


four-column  —  in  the  depth  you  need  —  with 
a  tew  keystrokes.  And  saving  keystrokes  beats 
the  deadline  headache! 


You  need  Mycro-Tek  relief! 

The  service  department  is  cmi  duty  24  hours  a 
^  day  -  7  days  a  week.  Most  problems  can  be 
cured  over  the  phone  with  expert  advice 
from  a  customer  engineer  and  your 
spares  kit.  Two  company  planes  guar- 
antee  on-site  service. . .  Fast! 

One  phone  call  and  you’re  back 
in  the  game.  Mycro-Tek  helps 
^  you  beat  the  down-time 

Mycro-Comp™  front- 
erkd  systems  from  Myoo- 
f  Tek  are  a  leading  remedy  for 

^  J  the  headaches  of  a  journalist. 

^  ^  So,  if  you  want  fret. . .  long-lasting  relief 


NOW...REACH 

for  your  phone. . .  to  call  the  Mycro-Tek  sales 
department  today. 

303  N.  West  Street/ 67203 

P.O.  Box  47068  /  Wichita,  Ks.  67201 

800-835-2055  /  In  Kansas  316-945-5087 


See  us  in  Booth  1260  at  ANPA. 


MycroComp  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Mycro-Tek,  Inc.  Magnificent  machines  for  publishing. 


The  VDT  debate  rages  on 

At  least  23  states  have  introduced  or  are  expected  to 
introduce  legislation  regulating  usage  of  video  display  terminals 


By  George  Gameau 

One  labor  official  has  called  video 
display  terminals  (VDTs)  “the  num¬ 
ber  one  health  hazard  in  the  office 
workplace,"  suspecting  them  of  caus¬ 
ing  miscarriages,  cataracts,  vision 
problems,  headaches  and  back  pain. 
Several  labor  groups  are  urging  leg¬ 
islation  to  regulate  VDT  use  in  the 
workplace. 

Companies  that  make  and  use 
VDTs  say  they  are  safe,  that  studies 
have  failed  to  link  VDTs  to  health 
problems  and  that  no  government  reg¬ 
ulation  is  needed. 

There  are  an  estimated  seven  mil¬ 
lion  to  10  million  VDTs,  or  cathode 
ray  tubes,  in  use  nationally  on  word 
processors,  personal  computers  and 
other  computer  systems.  Some 
45,000  to  60,000  of  them  are  used  in 
newspapers.  By  1S190,  estimates  say, 
40  million  glowing  tubes  will  be  in  use 
in  the  United  States. 


At  last  count,  23  states 
had  introduced  or  were 
expected  to  introduce 
legislation  controlling 
VDTs  in  the  workpiece. 


While  as  many  questions  as 
answers  cloud  the  debate  over  the 
health  effects  of  VDTs,  the  clamor  for 
government  regulation  has  grown.  As 
VDTs  in  the  past  decade  have  become 
increasingly  ubiquitous,  so  have 
health-related  complaints  about 
them.  VDTs  have  been  the  chief 
source  of  complaints  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health. 

While  there  have  been  a  number  of 
surveys  and  studies,  a  definitive 
study  of  the  long-term  health  effects 
of  VDTs  has  not  been  done.  NIOSH, 
however,  plans  one. 

At  last  count,  23  states  had  intro¬ 
duced  or  were  expected  to  introduce 
legislation  controlling  VDTs  in  the 
workplace.  Eighteen  had  legislation 
pending,  but  none  had  yet  approved 
such  laws.  At  the  federal  level.  Con¬ 


gress  last  year  held  hearings  on  the 
issue  but  deferred  action  pending 
further  study. 

State  legislation  is  supported  by 
several  unions  and  is  fueled  by  con¬ 
cerns  over  what  negative  effects 
VDTs  may  have  oil  the  health  of 
workers  who  use  them.  Preliminary 
studies  have  proven  generally  incon¬ 
clusive,  except  for  affirming  that 
poorly  designed  workplace  environ¬ 
ments  can  create  some  health  prob¬ 
lems. 

While  most  state  legislation  is  far 
from  enactment,  several  sample  bills 
being  promoted  by  labor  groups  could 
have  serious  impact  on  employers. 
The  Newspaper  Guild,  AFL-CIO,  9 
to  5  National  Association  of  Working 
Women,  AFSCME  and  Service  Em¬ 
ployees  International  support  VDT 
regulation. 

Lobbying  against  VDT  laws  are  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  Computer  and 
Business  Equipment  Manufacturers 
Association,  among  others. 

Several  bills  submitted  by  labor  in¬ 
clude  recommendations  by  NIOSH. 
The  bills  differ  on  specifics,  but  they 
generally: 

•  Require  rest  breaks  for  regular 
users  of  VDTs.  Proposals  limit  use  to 
five  hours  a  day,  require  10-  or  15- 
minute  breaks  every  hour  or  two  or 
mandate  alternate  work  between 
VDT  assignments. 

•  Require  employers  to  pay  for  eye 
examinations,  before  starting  VDT 
work  and  anually  thereafter,  and 
eyeglasses,  if  needed,  for  employees 
using  VDTs. 

•  Allow  transfers  of  pregnant  VDT 
workers  for  as  long  as  two  years.  The 
provision  results  from  clusters  of 
women  who  worked  with  VDTs  and 
experienced  problem  pregnancies. 
Low-level  radiation  from  VDTs  is  be¬ 
low  any  standards  and  has  been  neith¬ 
er  linked  to  reproductive  disorders 
nor  ruled  out  as  a  cause  of  them. 

•  Mandate  annual  or  semiannual 
maintenance  of  VDTs  with  records  to 
be  open  for  inspection.  In  some  bills, 
levels  of  radiation  would  have  to  be 
checked.  Transformers  would  have  to 
be  shielded  and  state  labor  depart¬ 
ments  might  be  empowered  to  make 
additional  rules. 


•  Require  adjustable  chairs,  tables, 
screen  brightness  and  contrast  in 
addition  to  anti-glare  screen  filters, 
detachable  keyboards  with  wrist 
rests,  proper  lighting,  foot  rests  and 
document  holder. 

•  Provide  for  enforcement  by  state 
agencies  and  for  civil  penalties  up  to 
$5,000  or  $10,000  and  $1,000  for  each 
day  of  continued  violation. 

The  state  bills  vary  in  strictness  and 
political  support.  In  some  states, 
VDT  legislation  has  not  been  intro¬ 
duced  but  is  expected.  In  other  states 
bills  died  last  year  in  committee  or 
were  voted  down  but  could  be  reintro¬ 
duced.  Some  states  have  multiple 
bills  pending  on  VDTs.  Other  states 
watered  down  labor  proposals  or 
compromised  by  passing  study  bills. 

In  New  Mexico,  in  a  move  heralded 
by  labor  as  a  victory  for  VDT  safety. 
Gov.  Toney  Anaya  in  March  signed 
regulations  governing  VDT  use  by 
state  employees. 


“Legisiation  is  the  last 
thing  that  is  needed  for 
VDT  operation  in  our 
business  or  any  other 
business,”  George  R. 
Cashau,  ANPA  director  of 
technical  reserarch,  told 
a  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 
conference  recentiy. 


The  ANPA  assessed  most  of  the 
bills  as  not  likely  to  be  passed  anytime 
soon.  But  the  passage  of  some  type  of 
legislation  “may  be  inevitable,” 
according  to  Claudia  James,  an  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  ANPA.  She  accused  un¬ 
ions  of  using  the  VDT  issue  as  an 
organizing  tool. 

According  to  the  ANPA,  states 
most  seriously  considering  VDT  bills 
were  California,  Massachusetts,  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  New  York.  Others  that 
have  considered  or  were  expected  to 
introduce  VDT  measures  were  Col¬ 
orado,  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Florida, 
(Continued  on  page  56E) 
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Over  1 .8  billion  dollars  worth  of  newspaper 
equipment  and  services  will  be  purchased  over 
the  next  12  months . . .  and  the  people  who  will  be 
choosing  the  suppliers  and  sp^ifying  the  equip¬ 
ment  — the  people  making  the  buying  decisions 
^}N\\\beaXtbe  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Operations  Management  ConfererKe 
on  June  8-12  in  New  Orleans. 
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Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Mary¬ 
land,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Rhode  Island,  Washington, 
West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

VDTs  have  emerged  as  a  significant 
issue  in  labor  negotiations,  besides 
spurring  debate  among  lawmakers. 
The  40,000-member  Newspaper 
Guild  has  tried  to  include  provisions 
for  VDT  safety  in  200  contracts  but 
has  succeeded  in  67. 

“Legislation  is  the  last  thing  that  is 
needed  for  VDT  operation  in  our  busi¬ 
ness  or  any  other  business,”  George 
R.  Cashau,  ANPA  director  of  tech¬ 
nical  reserarch,  told  a  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
conference  recently. 

He  said  scientific  data  show  that 
VDTs  pose  no  radiation  hazards,  and 
that  VDT  issues  belong  in  collective 
bpgaining  not  law  books.  He  criti¬ 
cized  proposed  VDT  laws,  saying  that 
mandatory  eye  exams  would  be  dis¬ 
criminatory  and  that  designing  work¬ 
stations  should  best  be  left  to  manu¬ 
facturers  and  users. 

“Employees  do  not  need  govern¬ 
ment  interference  in  solving  any  prob¬ 
lems  that  arise  from  VDT  operation. 
The  so-called  stress  of  the  job  is  large¬ 
ly  due  to  the  baseless  claims  of  some 
of  the  organizations  pushing  for  this 
legislation,”  Cashau  was  quoted  as 
saying  in  SNPA’s  bulletin.  He  said 
legislation  was  prompted  by  “fear  of 
new  technology,  mass  hysteria,  good 
propaganda  or  poor  management  of 
the  workstation”  on  the  part  of  news¬ 
papers. 

Proponents  of  VDT  laws  argue  that 
the  volume  and  consistency  of  com¬ 
plaints  over  the  years  by  VDT  users 
confirm  there  is  a  problem  that  needs 
to  be  addressed. 

David  J.  Eisen,  the  Newspaper 
Guild’s  director  of  research  and  in¬ 
formation,  told  a  legislative  commit¬ 
tee  in  Illinois  last  year  of  a  number  of 
problems  exprienced  by  union  mem¬ 
bers,  who  were  among  the  first  U.S. 
workers  affected  by  the  VDT  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  the  early  1970s.  Eye- 
strain,  visual  fatigue,  headaches, 
dizziness,  nausea  and  body  aches  and 
pains  have  followed  VDTs  for  years, 
he  said. 

Eisen  said  the  Wire  Service  Local, 
representing  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International  workers, 
found  in  a  poll  that  50%  of  responding 
UPI  employees  reported  problems  af¬ 
ter  VDT  work  and  40%  usually  went 
home  with  headaches.  Sixty-six  per¬ 
cent  of  AP  workers  said  their  VDTs 
were  not  adequately  maintained. 


Another  study,  of  1,100  newspaper 
employees,  found  significantly  more 
headaches,  eyestrain,  visual  de¬ 
terioration  and  back  pain  among  VDT 
users  than  among  non-users.  The 
study,  by  the  Guild  and  Mount  Sinai 
School  of  Medicine,  also  found  that 
VDT  users  lost  more  time  from  work 
than  non-users.  Investigations  of 
cataracts  by  several  newsroom  work¬ 
ers  were  inconclusive. 

Eisen  said  that  the  Guild  has  en¬ 
countered  “stiff  resistence”  from  em¬ 
ployers  while  negotiating  contracts 
with  VDT  provisions.  Out  of  200  con¬ 
tracts,  provisions  for  eye  exams  were 
included  in  34,  employer-paid  lenses 
made  it  into  19  and  rest  breaks  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  14. 

Eisen  told  Illinois  lawmakers  that 
newspapers  have  staunchly  resisted 
improving  “conditions  that  in  many 
cases  are,  from  a  health  standpoint, 
nothing  short  of  outrageous.  If  this  is 
the  problem  we  face,  imagine  the 
problem  of  the  many  thousands  of 
operators  in  Illinois,  who  can  look 
only  to  the  law  for  protection.  Just  as 
they  need  a  minimum-wage  law  to 
assure  them  a  bare  subsistence  in¬ 
come  and  laws  setting  forth  minimum 
protections  in  other  areas,  they  need  a 
law  providing  minimal  safeguards 
against  what  has  become  recognized 
as  the  Number  One  health  hazard  in 
the  ofGce  workplace:  VDTs.” 

The  Illinois  bill  ‘  ‘will  assure  that  the 
equipment  and  the  knowledge  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  the  health  and  well¬ 
being  of  VDT  operators  are  not  left  in 
catalogues  and  reference  books  but 
used,”  Eisen  said. 

To  date  studies  on  VDT  safety  in 
the  United  States  have  lagged  behind 
Europe.  Principal  complaints  on 
VDTs  fall  into  two  general  categories: 
the  possible  effects  of  low-level  radia¬ 
tion  emissions  and  ergonomic  factors, 
such  as  glare,  body  position  and  other 
comfort  issues. 

Last  year  J.  Donald  Millar,  M.D., 
and  director  of  NIOSH,  told  a  House 
subcommittee  VDTs  had  been  found 
not  to  be  a  source  of  dangerous  radia¬ 
tion  but  there  was  evidence  that 
VDTs  “can  increase  physical  and 
emotional  stress  in  workers.”  He 
added  that  ”...  we  do  not  have  the 
information  to  definitively  rule  out  an 
effect  of  VDTs  on  reproduction.” 

Millar  said  there  were  no  occupa¬ 
tional  exposure  standards  for  VDTs, 
but  all  measurements  of  VDT  radia¬ 
tion  were  “far  below”  current  expo¬ 
sure  standards.  Ultraviolet,  visible, 
and  infrared  emissions  were  less  than 
1/100  of  allowable  levels,  and  radio 
frequency  radiation  and  X-ray  levels 
were  1/10  of  allowable  limits,  Millar 
said.  Extremely  low  frequency  (ELF) 
radiation,  which  has  no  standards, 


has  been  found  to  be  less  from  VDTs 
than  from  hair  dryers,  irons  and  other 
household  appliances. 

Millar  said  studies  indicate  that 
radiation  shielding  already  in  VDTs 
was  “adequate”  to  protect  workers 
from  radiation.  He  said  no  evidence 
existed  linking  clusters  of  miscar¬ 
riages  and  birth  defects  with  VDT 
radiation,  but  because  complaints 
continue,  further  research  was  “war¬ 
ranted.” 

In  several  surveys,  NIOSH  found 
“that  VDT  operators  reported  fre¬ 
quent  visual  and  musculoskeletal  dis¬ 
comfort,  most  frequently  eye  fatigue 
and  irritation,  blurred  vision,  and  body 
and  back  pain.  Most  complaints  came 
from  woikers  doing  repetitive  VDT 
woik  requiring  concentration  for  long 
hours  without  interruption.  Complaints 
focused  on  ergonomic  conditions, 
those  relating  to  the  interaction  of  hu¬ 
man  and  the  workplace  environment, 
and  possible  radiation  effects. 

Recommendations  by  NIOSH  re¬ 
flect  some  of  the  measures  in  pro¬ 
posed  VDT  legislation.  NIOSH  re¬ 
commends: 

•  Maximum  flexibility  in  worksta¬ 
tion  design,  including  adjustable 
tables  and  chairs  and  detachable 
keyboards. 

Glare  to  be  controlled  by  VDT 
placement,  proper  lighting,  and 
screen  filters.  Illumination  levels 
should  be  lower  for  screen-intensive 
work  and  higher  as  the  need  for  hard 
copy  increases. 

•  Periodic  rest  breaks  or  varied 
work  tasks.  At  a  minimum,  rest 
breaks  should  be  every  two  hours, 
and  more  frequently  as  visual,  mental 
and  muscular  burdens  increase. 

•  Vision  tests  for  workers  before 
they  start  on  VDTs  and  periodically 
thereafter  to  ensure  they  have  ade¬ 
quately  corrected  vision  to  handle  the 
work. 

Free  Press 
on  VU/TEXT 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  has  be¬ 
come  available  on  VU/TEXT  electro¬ 
nic  information  retrieval  service, 
making  it  the  15th  newspaper  on  the 
service. 

VU/TEXT  subscribers  can  use  any 
modem-equipped  personal  computer 
or  termini  to  retrieve  data  from  the 
data  base. 

The  Free  Press,  with  daily  circula¬ 
tion  near  650,000  and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  more  than  800,000,  is  available 
online  with  editions  dating  from  1982. 
Current  editions  become  available  24 
hours  after  publication. 

Contract  subscribers  to  VU/TEXT 
pay  $75  an  hour  while  the  open  rate  is 
$100  and  hour  to  use  the  service. 
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NAPP  sponsors  “Best  in  the  World”  contest 


Newspapers  worldwide  are  com¬ 
peting  in  the  fourth  annual  “Best  in 
the  World”  printing  quality  competi¬ 
tion  sponsored  by  NAPP  Systems 
(USA)  Inc.,  and  the  winner  will  be 
announced  at  the  ANPA  Operations 
Management  Conference  and  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  between 
June  8  and  12. 

Contestants  who  use  NAPP  letter- 
press  plates  were  asked  to  submit  one 
tear  sheet  of  black  and  white  and/or 


one  of  process  color  printed  between 
March  1  and  April  30. 

Entries  will  be  grouped  in  one 
category  or  the  other  in  the  following 
geographic  blocks;  United  States  and 
dlanada,  Europe,  Japan,  and  Interna¬ 
tional.  Each  category  will  be  further 
divided  into  circulation  sizes. 

Entries  will  be  displayed  at  the 
NAPP  booth,  number  450,  at  the 
Rivergate  Exhibition  Center.  Em¬ 
ployees  of  newspapers  using  NAPP 


Plates  can  vote  in  each  category  but 
not  for  their  own  newspaper. 

Judging  wiU  take  place  during  show 
hours  and  the  results  will  be 
announced  at  NAPP’s  “Best  in  the 
World”  awards  ceremony.  Prizes  of 
$500  will  be  presented  to  winners  in 
each  category.  Two  grand  prize  win¬ 
ners  —  one  each  for  black-and-white 
and  color  reproduction  —  will  be 
awarded- an  extra  $1,000.  All  other 
contestants  will  get  certificates. 


XENOTRON 


•  Ads 

•  Graphics 


The  standard  against  which  the 
competition  is  being  measured. 

See  why  at 

ANPA 

June  8-12,  1985 

Booth  462,  Rivergate  Exhibition  Center 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

or  call  for  information: 

XENOTRON  Incorporated 

600  West  Cummings  Park,  #2500,  Woburn,  MA  01801 

(617)  933-7860 
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After  three  years  —  here’s  where  flexo’s  at 


By  Andrew  J.  Schipke 

Director  of  sales  and  marketing 

Windmoeller  &  Hoelscher  Corp. 

Flexo  newspaper  press  group 

After  three  years,  12  test  sites  and 
an  estimated  $40  million  in  research 
and  development,  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  need  to  be  answered  before 
press  manufacturers  and  newspapers 
can  proceed  with  flexography  on  a 
large  scale  and  at  an  acceptable  busi¬ 
ness  risk. 

In  1985  nine  sites  will  be  running 
more  flexo  hardware  —  93  couples  — 
than  ever  before  in  newspapers,  and 
two,  the  Washington  Post  and  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  and  Sun  Sentinel 
will  have  full  web  presses.  The  tests, 
plus  the  Providence  Journal’s  com¬ 
mitment  to  spend  $20  million  on  18 
units  and  eight  half  decks  of  flexo, 
have  the  industry  thinking,  not  if,  but 
when  flexo  will  be  proven  as  a  viable 
production  alternative  to  offset  and 
letterpress  printing  processes. 

After  our  two  years  of  research  and 
development,  we  have  demonstrated 
that  flexographic  printing  can  pro¬ 
duce  for  newspapers  line  quality  work 
in  both  black  and  color  that  exceeds 
that  of  offset  or  letterpress.  Further¬ 
more,  with  current  color  separation 
techniques,  we  are  producing  on  flexo 
presses  work  for  daily  newspapers 
that  comes  very  close  to  offset 
quality. 

With  our  daily  experience  running 
flexo  at  the  Providence  Journal  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  our  partners  at 
Koenig  &  Bauer,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
the  outstanding  issues  are  quantifi¬ 
able  and  not  insurmountable. 

But  until  a  total  flexo  press  goes  on 
line  in  daily  production,  questions 
will  linger  about  how  the  process 
compares — in  financial  terms — with 
offset  and  letterpress.  While  still  opti¬ 
mistic,  we  realize  that  the  industry 
needs  hard  facts  in  a  timely  fashion, 
especially  since  an  estimated  $400 
million  in  capital  expansions  are  on, 
hold,  awaiting  the  outcome  of  flexo 
tests. 

Tests  to  date  have  brought  some  of. 
the  hopes  and  claims  of  flexo  into  a 
more  realistic  perspective.  Tests  are' 
planned  on  its  economic  viability  in 
comparison  with  other  techniques. 
Research  and  testing  are  continuing  in 
the  areas  of  process  color,  inks,  plates 
and  anilox  rolls. 
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Other  major  questions  confronting 
flexography  in  newspapers  are:  How 
do  multiple  webs  act  together?  Will 
folder  nipping  gains  change?  Are  in¬ 
feeds  and  outfeeds  required  to  main¬ 
tain  accurate  color  and  register?  What 
is  the  best  system  for  bulk  handling  of 
water-based  flexo  inks?  Can  viscosity 
be  controlled  accurately  in  bulk?  Can 
wash-up  water  be  used  to  alter  ink 
viscosities?  If  not,  what  to  do  with  the 
wash-up  water? 

With  some  of  flexo’s  print  charac¬ 
teristics  expected  to  exceed  or 
approach  offset,  the  prime  reasons  to 
pursue  flexo  stem  from  the  economics 
of  the  process.  Three  years  ago,  nine 
selling  points  were  used  to  promote 
flexo.  Today,  some  of  them  have  been 
altered  by  test  results  and  others  re¬ 
main  untested.  They  are: 

1.  Reduced  capital  cost.  Originally 
flexo  units  were  anticipated  to  cost 
between  40%  and  60%  less  than  offset 
or  letterpress  units  due  to  weight  sav¬ 
ings. 

The  current  reality,  however,  is 
that  a  new  flexo  unit  will  cost  almost 
as  much  as  an  offset  unit  of  compara¬ 
ble  size,the  reasons  being  that  offset 
press  prices  have  dropped  nearly  25% 
in  the  last  two  years  and  lightweight 
flexo  designs  do  not  seem  to  be 
achievable  because  of  the  need  for 
higher  press  speeds,  extra-true  cylin¬ 
der  run  outs  and  extra  web  tension 
control. 

Conversions  of  existing  equipment 
to  flexo  cost  about  60%  of  the  price  of 
new  presses. 

2.  Reduced  paper  waste.  The  anilox 
roll  inking  system  has  been  shown  to 
produce  correctly  inked  pages  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  second  or  third 
revolution,  cutting  waste  to  less  than 
1%. 

3.  Reduced  energy  consumption. 
Originally  estimated  to  use  50%  to 
60%  less  power  than  conventional  un¬ 
its,  flexo  presses  now  are  expected  to 
cut  energy  use  by  30%  to  40%. 

4.  Reduced  maintenance  costs. 
Since  flexo  is  inherently  simpler  than 
offset,  with  a  smaller  ink  train  and  no 
inking  keys,  we  anticipate  that 
maintenance  costs  will  be  also  be  re¬ 
duced. 

5.  Reduced  ink  consumption. 
Though  results  have  been  hard  to 
judge  conclusively,  the  New  York 
Daily  News  reported  that  flexo  inks 
costing  twice  as  much  as  oil-based 
conventional  inks  also  printed  about 
twice  as  much. 


6.  Reduced  staffing.  Anilox  inking 
systems,  which  need  no  adjustments 
to  control  inking,  are  simpler  to  oper¬ 
ate,  but  just  how  many  fewer  people 
will  be  needed  is  unsure. 

Key  in  answering  this  question  is 
the  new  role  that  press  operators  will 
play  in  a  flexo  operation.  With  flexo  it 
is  li^lieved  one  operator  can  be  elim¬ 
inated  from  a  six-unit  press.  Howev¬ 
er,  we  envision  press  operators  being 
more  active  off  press  in  supporting 
technologies. 

7.  Less  noise.  With  less  moving 
rolls,  we  are  anticipating  a  great  re¬ 
duction  in  the  total  presssroom  noise 
level.  While  noise  is  affected  by  press¬ 
room  design,  our  flexo  press  will  run 
at  about  80  decibels.  This  will  contri¬ 
bute  to  reduced  costs  if  noise  suppres¬ 
sion  is  required  to  reach  permitted 
levels. 

8.  Less  ink  mist.  Ink  mist  in  the  air 
around  conventional  presses  is  great 
due  to  the  splitting  of  ink  in  the  roller 
nips  if  ink  trains.  Anilox  rolls  inking 
plates  with  water-based  ink  does  not 
produce  ink  mist  and  therefore  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  in  a  cleaner  press¬ 
room  environment. 

9.  Reduced  strike-through  and 
ruboff  have  been  demonstrated  in 
nearly  all  flexo  samples  produced  so 
far.  While  intangible,  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  reduce  he  amount  of  com¬ 
plaints  received  from  both  readers 
and  advertisers.  The  smudging  of  oil- 
based  inks  onto  the  hands  of  readers  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  major  sources 
of  complaints  about  newspapers. 

As  flexo’s  promises  work  their  way 
toward  reality,  materials  and  tech¬ 
niques  critical  to  its  success  are  still 
being  developed  in  the  crucial  areas  of 
process  color  reproduction,  inks, 
plates  and  anilox  rolls. 

Dot  gain  and  ink  metering 

Of  particular  concern  in  producing 
process  color  are  dot  gain  and  the  in¬ 
ability  to  alter  ink  lay-down  during 
press  operation  because  anilox  inking 
involves  no  adjustable  keys. 

Since  impression,  the  pressure  of 
plate  against  paper,  is  lighter  in  flexo, 
the  amount  that  dots  of  ink  expand  by 
absorption,  is  less  and  can  be  com¬ 
pensated  for  in  the  separation  pro¬ 
cess.  This  demands  consistent  plates, 
cushions  and  a  press  with  extremely 
true  cylinders,  having  total  indicated 
runouts  (TIRs)  no  greater  than  0.0004 
of  an  inch. 

Ink  metering  is  limited,  because 
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basically  ink  flow  and  the  associated 
densities  are  determined  by  the 
volume  of  cells  on  anilox  rolls,  not  ink 
keys. 

Dot  gain  and  density  factors  can  be 
handled  in  the  separation  of  negatives 
by  adjusting  the  various  dot  sizes. 
These  concerns  are  critical,  but  not 
insurmountable,  and  are  being 
addressed  by  the  use  of  electronic  col¬ 
or  scanners.  By  using  standardized 
tests,  dot  sizes  can  be  determined  and 
adjusted  to  compensate  for  press 
gain,  color  balance  and  the  individual 
press  specifications. 

Water-based  inks 

The  real  advantage  of  flexographic 
printing  is  its  employment  of  water- 
based  inks,  which  dry  relatively 
quickly,  as  opposed  to  convention^ 
oil-based  printing  inks,  which  never 
dry  completely  and  thus  frequently 
soil  readers.  Water  soluble  inks  are 
non-polluting,  require  no  hazardous 
solvents  and  produce  less  strike 
through,  which  is  the  appearance  of 
images  on  one  side  of  the  paper  from 
the  reverse  side. 

The  flow  properties  of  water-based 
inks  help  to  evenly  distribute  solids  on 
the  web  of  paper.  Because  no  pet¬ 
roleum  products  are  present  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  sheet,  contrasts  are 
more  vibrant,  and  densities  above  1 .0 
can  be  achieved.  However,  densities 


exceeding  1.05  can  cause  second  im¬ 
pression  set  off. 

Plate  compatibility  with  ink  was 
once  a  problem  but  in  the  last  year  has 
been  solved,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses. 

Process  and  spot  color  have  been 
developing  well.  Colors  appear  more 
vibrant  on  the  page  because  there  is 
no  petroleum  absorbtion.  In  fact,  a 
touch  of  black  is  needed  in  colors  to 
accurately  match  current  ad-lith  stan¬ 
dards. 

Density  and  anilox  volume 

After  a  wide  range  of  tests  at  va¬ 
rious  screen  lines  and  volumes,  with  a 
target  density  of  1 .0  to  1 .05,  the  indus¬ 
try  appears  to  have  standardized  an 
anilox  roller  with  a  screen  count  be¬ 
tween  360  and  400  and,  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  on  a  volume  range  of  3.0  to  3.2. 
It  has  also  been  proven  that  density 
changes  of  black  ink  are  insignificant 
even  when  ranging  from  3.0  to  6.0  in 
volume. 

What  changes  is  the  ability  of  half¬ 
tone  dots  to  print  cleanly  and  remain 
open  throughout  the  entire  press  run. 
This  finding  is  important  because  it 
makes  concern  over  anilox  wear  less 
critical. 

Ink  handling 

Ink  handling  remains  a  major  ques¬ 
tion.  To  date,  small  tanks,  called  day 
tanks,  of  several  gallons  have  been 


used  in  flexo  tests.  But  the  realities  of 
large  metropolitan  presses,  which 
could  run  45  printing  couples,  pose 
serious  problems  for  separate  tanks 
and  viscosity  controls  for  each  unit. 

The  W&H  project  at  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  will  be  the  first  bulk 
storage  feed  for  all  printing  couples  at 
a  flexo  newspaper  press.  The  system, 
developed  by  the  J.M.  Huber  Crop 
with  W&H,  incorporates  handling, 
viscosity  control  and  filtration  in  bulk 
for  black  and  color  inks. 

Viscosity,  which  is  critical  in  ink 
lay  down,  must  be  controlled  to  with¬ 
in  ±  2%  of  preset  values.  With  an 
automated  wash  up  system  built  into 
the  press,  wash  up  water  must  be  dis¬ 
posed. 

Currently,  wash  up  water  is  used  to 
dilute  ink  to  desired  viscosity.  That  is 
only  with  black,  and  it  is  doubtful  that 
color  inks  will  lend  themselves  to  cut¬ 
ting  with  wash  water. 

It  is  here  that  we  must  develop  a 
means  of  disposing  of  wash  up  water 
either  directly  to  the  sewer,  if  local 
codes  permit,  or  possibly  through  a 
floculation  system,  which  separates 
pigments  from  water,  leaving  a  some¬ 
what  purified  water  for  diluting  inks. 

Plates 

During  the  past  year,  plate  manu¬ 
facturers  have  jumped  into  flexo 
(Continued  on  page  60E) 


More  than  just  another  pretty  interface. 


You  probably  already  knew  Xitron  makes  the  best  in¬ 
terface  equipment  available  for  typesetting  on  any  scale. 
You  may  even  have  one  or  more  of  our  familiar  "blue 
boxes"  quietly  doing  its  job. 

What  you  didn't  know  is  that  we've  developed  com¬ 
plete  systems  for  Editorial,  Classified,  and  Circulation 
data  management. 


•  lUrbo  X  System — handles  2  phototypesetters  and  up 
to  6  input  terminals,  plus  line  printer  and  disc  drives. 

•  Newsmate — a  complete  single  terminal  data  system 
for  the  small  daily  or  large  weekly  newspaper. 

Also — the  XM- 1 6 — our  electronic  softswitch  for  mul¬ 
tiplexing  data  to  the  world's  fastest  phototypesetters. 

Of  course  there's  more.  You  can  see  the  whole  family 
at  the  ANPA  Show,  booth  1202. 

The  Interface  Professionals 

...and  more. 

1428  EAST  ELLSWORTH  ANN  ARBOR,  MICH.  48104 
TELEPHONE  (313)971  -8530  TELEX  234275 
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platemaking  as  a  result  of  optimism 
about  flexo.  There  is  a  liklihood  that 
two  totally  viable  plate  systems  will 
be  available  for  tests  this  year.  But 
opinions  diverge  about  imaging  and 
plate  makeup,  with  systems  being 
tested  by  W.R.  Grace,  Hercules  and 
NAPP. 

Issues  affecting  plate  development 
are  the  composition  of  polymer  coat¬ 
ed  plates,  relief  plates  of  steel  and/or 
polyester,  the  longevity  of  cushioning 
materials  and  the  need  for  processing 
and  registration  systems  with  toler¬ 
ances  less  than  ±  0.0005  of  an  inch. 

Aniloxes 

Once  a  major  problem,  aniloxes  are 
near  to  being  a  settled  issue  and 
longevity  remains  the  major  un¬ 
answered  question. 

Laser-engraved  ceramic  rolls  seem 
to  be  vying  against  electronically  en¬ 
graved  chrome-coated  rolls.  The 
ceramic  rolls  last  longer  but  pose  the 
problem  of  excessive  wear  on  doctor 
blades,  which  scrape  excess  ink  off 
anilox  surfaces.  In  one  test,  stainless 
steel  doctor  blades  lasted  just  four 
hours  on  anilox  rolls. 

At  $34  per  couple  for  doctor  blades, 
it  does  not  take  long  to  figure  out 
where  the  economic  trade-offs  begin 
to  make  this  roll  less  advantageous. 
But  a  special  lapping  process  de¬ 
signed  to  minimize  the  roughness  cre¬ 
ated  by  laser  engraving  is  being  stu¬ 
died.  Our  target  expectation  for  doc¬ 
tor  blade  wear  is  at  least  one  month. 

The  consistency  between  laser  and 
electronic  engraving  has  been  found 
comparable  in  our  tests.  But  we  found 
it  cost  $1,400  to  engrave  a  double 
width  anilox  roll  by  laser,  or  75% 
more  than  electronic  engraving.  Our 
position  is  that  extended  wear  and 
protection  from  possible  damage  in 
the  press  are  critical,  and  the  addition¬ 
al  cost  for  rolls  seems  to  be  a  small 
price  if  it  means  possibly  two  or  more 
years  of  life  for  each  roll. 

It  is  estimated  that  changing  rolls 
will  take  at  least  30  minutes  each. 
While  the  electronic  engraving  repre¬ 
sents  the  least  risk  at  present,  we  feel 
that  the  potential  of  laser-engraved 
ceramic  rolls  warrants  further  inves¬ 
tigation. 

The  summary  of  the  latest  list  of 
promises  still  leaves  many  economic 
questions  unanswered.  Our  convic¬ 
tion  now  is  to  prove  the  entire  system 
is  economically  attractive  as  many  of 
us  believe.  Tests  should  yield  com¬ 
plete  reports  to  the  industry  on  the 
viability  of  flexographic  printing  for 
newspapers. 


By  Andrew  Ippolito 

At  Newsday,  we’re  learning  to  use 
computer  databases  in  a  way  that 
changed  not  only  the  job  of  our  librar¬ 
ians  but  also  the  library  itself  and  its 
role  with  respect  to  other  departments 
at  the  paper. 

The  changes  and  expanded  capa¬ 
bilities  brought  about  by  using  data¬ 
bases  in  the  library  has  also  changed 
the  way  reporters  work.  Because  of 
the  broader  range  of  information  we 
now  have  available  and  the  greater 
speed  at  which  we  can  deliver  it,  the 
library  has  contributed  to  the  overall 
efficiency  and  quality  of  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

Before  databases,  the  core  of  the 
newspaper’s  information  was  the 
clipping  files.  Some  libraries,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  have  the  New  York  Times  and 
maybe  a  file  of  magazines. 

Rounding  out  a  basic  “reference 
collection’’  you  might  find  an  ency¬ 
clopedia,  the  New  York  Times  index, 
a  couple  of  almanacs.  The  Reader’s 
Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  and 
some  other  standard  reference  books. 

As  reference  sources  for  working 
newspapers,  these  materials  have 
some  serious  weaknesses.  Moreover, 
there’s  something  incestuous  about 
reporters  relying  on  their  own  news¬ 
paper’s  clips  to  research  a  story. 

Information  in  clips  is  limited  to 
what  people  at  a  particular  paper  al¬ 
ready  know  about  a  subject.  When  a 
reporter  is  assigned  a  story  unrelated 
to  anything  his  or  her  paper  has  cov¬ 
ered  before,  the  clipping  file  is  use¬ 
less  as  a  research  source.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  printed  indexes  are  al¬ 
ways  a  couple  of  months  behind  and 
that  encyclopedias  and  almanacs  are 
updated  only  once  a  year — they’re 
just  not  a  lot  of  help  in  covering  a 
breaking  story. 

Databases  have  tremendously  ex¬ 
panded  the  amount  of  research  infor¬ 
mation  available.  One  of  the  largest, 
Mead-Data  Central’s  Nexis  On-Line 
Information  System,  now  contains 
the  equivalent  of  50  million  printed 
pages.  The  material  is  drawn  from 
daily  papers  such  as  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post  and 
numerous  popular,  trade,  business 
and  specialized  technical  journals, 
U.S.  and  foreign  wire  services,  a 
compilation  of  presidential  docu¬ 
ments  and  the  AP  political  database. 

Lexis,  Nexis’  sibling,  makes  legal 
information  available.  This  means  ac¬ 
cess  to  everything  from  the  full  text  of 
court  and  regulatory  agency  deci¬ 
sions,  statutes  and  regulations  to  what 


new  patents  have  been  granted  to  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  advisory 
opinions. 

Dialog  Information  Services,  Inc. 
operates  the  other  large  on-line  infor¬ 
mation  system,  providing  access  to 
more  than  170  databases.  Dialog’s  in¬ 
formation  includes  files  from  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  publishers  and  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies.  The  scope  of  mate¬ 
rials  available  ranges  from  history 
and  public  affairs  to  engineering  and 
the  environment. 

Many  databases  provide  full-text 
services — meaning  the  entire  story 
can  be  printed  out  in  a  matter  of  min¬ 
utes.  Other  services  provide  abstracts 
of  stories  that  can  help  you  decide 
whether  they  are  pertinent  to  the 
search.  There  are  also  statistical  data¬ 
bases. 

In  all,  there  are  more  than  1,000 
database  producers,  over  300  on-line 
services  and  10  public  communica¬ 
tions  networks.  Many  databases  con¬ 
tain  complete  information  in  their 
subject  areas  from  the  last  five  to  ten 
years.  Depending  on  the  database, 
updating  occurs  either  daily  or  week¬ 
ly.  The  list  of  publications  and  types 
of  information  stored  is  constantly 
growing. 

Even  if  a  library  could  house  this 
volume  of  reference  sources,  retrieval 
of  information  from  clips  and  books 
would  still  be  a  problem  using  ordi¬ 
nary  search  techniques. 

As  it  is,  reporters  and  editors  don’t 
use  library  resources  as  much  as  they 
might  because  of  the  time  it  takes  to 
do  a  manual  search.  Automated 
searches  of  on-line  data  banks,  on  the 
other  hand,  usually  take  a  matter  of 
minutes. 

Before  going  on  line  at  Newsday  in 
February  of  1979,  two  librarians,  us¬ 
ing  conventional  reference  sources 
and  search  routines,  were  able  to  han¬ 
dle  50  to  60  queries  a  month.  Now 
they  handle  about  50-60  queries  a 
week. 

The  significant  changes  are  not 
only  in  the  number  of  queries  they  can 
answer  in  a  month  nor  the  speed  with 
which  they  can  handle  them,  but  also 
in  the  types  of  questions  that  can  be 
asked  and  the  quality  of  answers  they 
can  give. 

This  point,  I  think,  is  an  especially 
important  one.  In  providing  editors 
and  reporters  with  a  comprehensive 
view  of  what  has  and  has  not  been 
written  about,  we  are  giving  them  an 
important  basis  for  making  news 
judgments. 

We  are  helping  them  to  focus  their 
efforts  in  areas  where  there  is  a  need 
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for  more  public  information.  We  help 
them  avoid  rediscovering  information 
that  is  already  common  knowledge. 

A  database  search  can  substantiate 
a  reporter’s  impression  that  a  story  is 
newsworthy  when  he  or  she  can  see 
that  others  are  pursuing  the  same  or 
similar  stories.  Furthermore,  a  story 
that  seems  at  first  to  be  of  only  local 
interest  can  take  on  greater  signifi¬ 
cance  if  a  wide-ranging  database  sur¬ 
vey  turns  up  similar  stories  in  other 
communities  across  the  country.  The 
comprehensive  nature  of  the  research 
material  databases  can  generate  helps 
newspeople  spot  trends  and  recognize 
when  some  development  or  revelation 
is  really  new. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  the 
flexibility  of  the  system  and  how  the 
library  and  the  newsroom  cooperate. 
If  the  reporter  can’t  wait  for  the  re¬ 
search  staff  to  put  the  material  in  us¬ 
able  form,  they  can  do  it  themselves, 
drawing  from  a  very  extensive  list  of 
printed  resources  that  only  a  research 
professional  could  compile. 

If  we  don’t  have  the  material  on 
film,  in  many  cases  we  can  supply  the 
full  text  generated  from  the  database 
off-line  in-house  in  a  matter  of  min¬ 
utes.  The  cost  of  computer  time  is 
high,  so  we  print  full-text  niaterial 
off-line  to  keep  costs  at  a  minimum. 

If  our  own  resources  or  computer 
capabilities  fall  short,  an  inter-library 
loan  technician  taps  the  material  re¬ 
sources  of  public,  academic  or  other 
newspaper  libraries.  Depending  on 
the  need,  messengers  or  Federal  Ex¬ 
press  bring  us  the  information. 

A  Newsday  reporter  used  our  li¬ 
brary  resources  and  staff  to  help  re¬ 
search  a  story  on  security  preparation 
for  the  Olympics.  As  you  would  ex¬ 
pect,  the  basic  research  provided 
valuable  background  material  on  this 
subject. 

But  the  research  material,  because 
of  its  wide  range  and  great  detail, 
turned  up  a  fact  that  had  not  been 
widely  publicized.  By  piecing  togeth¬ 
er  many  bits  of  information,  the  re¬ 
porter  was  able  to  trace  the  actions  of 
the  Los  Angeles  police  chief  and  as¬ 
certain  that  he  had  secretly  flown  to 
Israel  to  consult  with  security  experts 
there.  This  had  been  masked  by  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Chief’s  other  overseas 
travels.  The  Israeli  connection  also 
led  to  the  disclosure  that  several 
countries  have  requested  permission 
to  have  their  own  security  teams  at  the 
games. 

The  experience  of  Newsday’s  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment’s  synthetic  fuels  program  and 
possible  conflicts  of  interest  among 
its  top  officials  shows  a  great  deal 
about  how  the  news  research  process 
has  changed — both  for  reporter  and 
librarians. 


The  project  involved  gathering  in¬ 
formation  on  dozens  of  companies 
and  hundreds  of  individuals  in  several 
states. 

Prior  to  the  database  research  sys¬ 
tem,  we  would  have  had  to  find  other 
libraries  with  back  issues  of  trade 
journals  that  we  didn’t  have  at  News- 
day  and  also  contact  many  out-of- 
town  newspaper  libraries  to  obtain 
copies  of  their  clippings. 

While  the  Newsday  librarians 
could  help  with  some  of  this,  the  re¬ 
porters  would  have  had  to  handle  a 
great  deal  of  it  on  their  own. 

Because  we  had  access  to  data¬ 
bases,  the  job  of  basic  research  was 
given  entirely  to  the  library.  From  the 


National  Technical  Information  Ser¬ 
vice,  we  located  technical  works  on 
synfuels. 

The  PR  Newswire  gave  access  to 
all  press  releases  from  each  company 
involved — whether  or  not  they  had 
gotten  into  print.  The  databases  also 
documented  all  Congressional  hear¬ 
ings  held  on  the  synfuels  program. 

Through  yet  another  database 
called  Disclosure,  we  were  able  to  be¬ 
come  aware  of  corporate  documents 
filed  with  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  so  that  if  a  com¬ 
pany  wouldn’t  make  these  documents 
public,  we  were  able  to  get  them  from 
the  S.E.C. 

(Continued  on  page  62E) 
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We  started  by  inventing  the  first  practical  computerized  page  dummy¬ 
ing  system.  We’ve  built  everything  needed  to  support  advertising 
departments.  Our  systems  feature  functionality,  performance,  and 
affordability. 

Over  120  newspaper  customers  in  only  two  years! 

“We  run  more  advertising  than  any  other  “S.C.S.'s  Layout-8000  con- 
newspaper  in  the  United  States.  All  of  our  tinues  to  be  the  sweetest 
display  advertising  is  dummied  with  thing  around." 

S.C.S.’s  Layout-8000.’'  Uzal  Marti 

Larry  Kremer,  Dallas  Morning  News  Pottsville  (Pa)  Republican 
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Unified  System  Architecture" 

Software  Consulting  Services 

Richard  Cichelli,  President 

Ben  Franklin  Tech  Center,  Murray  Goodman  Campus, 

Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  215-861-7920 
Sm  us  at  ANPA  In  New  Orleans,  booth  1654 
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Library  databases 

(Continued  from  page  6IE) 

For  Newsday’s  coverage  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  economic  news,  the  library 
has  access  to  the  I.  P.  Sharp  system 
that  incorporates  several  databases  of 
financial  statistics.  The  flexibility  of 
this  system  allows  retrieval  of  data  in 
virtually  any  form  appropriate  to  a 
story.  With  a  computer  graphics  ca¬ 
pability,  this  system  can  transform 
the  numbers  simultaneously  into 
charts  and  graphs. 

Many  newspapers  have  reserva¬ 
tions  about-  the  costs  associated  with 


database  research  facilities.  With 
computer  fees  running  as  high  as 
$i50-$200  an  hour,  the  price  seems 
pretty  steep.  But  trying  to  get  along 
without  electronic  database  searching 
can  be  more  costly.  At  some  newspa¬ 
pers,  library  operations  waste  money 
because  of  searching  using  conven¬ 
tional  means. 

The  databases  now  make  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  information  avail¬ 
able.  But,  availability  and  accessibil¬ 
ity  are  two  different  things. 

The  automated  library  relies  as 
much,  if  not  more,  on  the  skills  and 
training  of  professional  librarians  to 
provide  information  that  is  relevant 


and  useful  to  the  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors. 

Moreover,  the  specialized  training 
librarians  have  in  reference  strategy, 
on-line  strategy,  and  organizing  and 
screening  information,  makes  them 
essential  in  controlling  computer-use 
costs. 

In  this  new  phase  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  revolution,  the  library  is  the 
place  to  go  to  find  out  where  to  look. 


(Ippolito  is  library  director  at 
Newsday,  Long  Island,  N.Y.) 


At  Me  swMr  jftto  . 

ALLIED  LINOTYPE  has  released  its  Series  200,  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  personal  computing  workstations,  text  composition 
software.  Linotype  typesetters  and  the  Mergenthaler  Lib¬ 
rary. 

The  company  also  introduced  the  Linotype  Graphics 
System,  which  combines  Linotype’s  typesetting  with  im¬ 
aging  by  Imagitex. 

With  the  Series  200,  businesses  can  capitalize  on  the 
versatility  of  personal  computers  by  using  them  for  either 
page  layort  and  composition  or  word  processing  and  type¬ 
setting,  according  to  Linotype. 

Initi^Iy  Series  200  has  two  configurations.  One  contains 
IBM  personal  computers,  PagePlanner  software,  Linotron 
101  or  202  typesetters  and  an  optional  multiplexer.  The 
second  consists  of  IBM-PCs,  Microsoft  Word,  Linotype’s 
Wordlink  software  and  the  Linotron  lOl'typesetter. 

All  the  products  will  be  available  through  Linotype, 
which  will  also  support  them  with  training,  toll-free  assist- 
ence  numbers,  technical  service  representative  on  call  and 
a  type  hotline. 

The  Linotype  Graphics  System  couples  the  Linotronic 
300  with  the  Imagitex  3300  for  reproduction  of  commercial 
quality  halftone  photos  and  line  art  with  text. 

The  Linotronic  was  introduced  last  year  and  processes 
halftones  at  up  to  300  lines  per  inch.  Paul  Schmitz,  Im¬ 
agitex  president,  called  the  300  “the  first  typesetter  cap¬ 
able  of  setting  high  quality  halftone  photographs  for  use  by 
commercial  typesetters.’’ 

The  Linotype  Graphics  System  will  be  offered  for  sale 
this  spring. 

Allied  Linotype  maintains  headquarters  in  Eschborn, 
West  Germany  and  is  part  of  the  Industrial  Technology 
sector  of  the  Allied  Corporation  of  Morristown,  N.J. 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORP.  has 
included  two  new  models  in  its  3380  family  of  direct  access 
storage  devices  and  improved  control  units,  expanding 
data  storage  and  retrieval  capabilities. 

The  new  models  offer  15%  better  storage  performance 
than  the  standard  3380s  and  are  available  in  single  and 
double  capacity  versions.  The  double  models  can  store 
more  than  5  billion  characters  of  information,  and  the 
single  models  can  be  converted  to  double  capacity.  Ex¬ 
isting  3380  units  can  be  expanded. 

The  improvements  were  credited  to  advancements  in 
disk  technology  and  improvements  in  the  heads  that  write 
information  to  and  retrieve  it  from  disks. 

IBM  also  announced  expanded  cache  memories  for  two 


storage  control  units,  3880  models  21  and  23.  The  cache 
increases  the  effective  rate  at  which  data  are  transferred 
between  storage  subsystems  and  main  memories.  The 
models’  capacities  have  increased  to  48  and  64  milion 
characters,  respecitively,  from  32  million. 

New  software  has  also  been  developed  to  go  along  with 
the  storage  devices  and  control  units. 


The  HARRIS  CORP.  has  introduced  three  new  com¬ 
puterized  office  and  communications  systems. 

At  an  elaborate  press  conference  at  New  York’s  Plaza 
Hotel,  Harris,  based  in  Melbourne,  Fla.,  unveiled  the 
Harris  20-20,  a  voice  and  data  switchboard;  the  Harris 
9300  work  group  system,  linking  office  workstations  with 
manframes;  and  the  Lanier  Concept  6000,  connecting 
workstations  with  mini-controllers. 

The  20-20  can  reduce  communications  costs  by  up  to 
30%,  Harris  said  a  study  has  found,  by  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  dedicated  or  private  lines  required.  The  system 
routes  calls  through  the  most  efficient  lines  available  while 
maintaining  desk-to-desk  dialing.  It  is  compatible  with 
major  industry  billing  and  protocal  standards.  Prices  range 
from  $218,000  to  $960,000,  and  deliveries  begin  in  March. 

The  Harris  9300  system  ties  together  personal  compu¬ 
ters  and  mainframe  terminals  in  an  integrated  system.  It 
works  as  a  file  server,  network  integrator  and  communica¬ 
tions  gateway  to  allow  members  to  share  information.  It 
can  connect  to  mainframe  computers  via  HarrisNet.  A 
sample  configuration  with  a  9300  processor  and  hardware 
connections  costs  $11,000,  and  deliveries  begin  in  June. 

The  Lanier  Concept  6000  system  can  tie  together  up  to 
28  workstations  or  mini-network  controllers.  It  has  librar- 
ay  services  for  archival  retrieval.  Shared  resources  in¬ 
clude  printers  and  disk  drives.  A  number  of  configurations 
and  software  applications  are  available.  A  sample  con¬ 
figuration  with  a  Concept  4000  processor  costs  $6,500,  and 
deliveries  begin  in  June. 


A  new  counter  and  stacker  by  MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
INC.  of  Germantown,  Wise.,  is  said  to  have  new  and 
proven  features. 

The  counter/stacker.  Model  1220S,  has  programmable 
eye-level  controls,  variable  speed  input  for  matching  con¬ 
veyor  speeds,  delivery  from  the  left,  right  or  alternating, 
speeds  of  60  batches  per  minute,  a  side  Jogger  for  straight 
stacking. 

Repairs  do  not  require  specialized  circuit  boards. 
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Rockwell  decentralizes  its  Graphics  Systems  Division 


The  Graphic  Systems  Division  of 
Rockwell  International  has  created  an 
advanced  technology  unit  and  two  in¬ 
ternational  segments  in  a  restructur¬ 
ing  move  aimed  at  decentralizing  op¬ 
erations  to  optimize  customer  re¬ 
sponse. 

The  advanced  technology  unit  will 
be  responsible  for  research  and  de¬ 
velopment,  software  and  advanced 
technology  to  support  the  company's 
five  divisions.  The  divisions  will  have 
more  autonomy,  company  executives 
said.  Previously  manufacturing  was 
more  centralized. 

The  Graphic  Systems  division  pro¬ 
duces  Goss  commercial  and  news¬ 
paper  printing  presses  and  mailroom 
systems,  among  other  products. 

In  addition  to  Goss  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Goss  Commercial  Products 
and  Miehle  Products,  the  restructur¬ 
ing  created  two  divisions  to  handle 
international  business  activities: 
Goss  Eastern  Hemisphere  Products, 
headquartered  in  Paris,  serves 
Europe,  Africa  and  the  Middle  East 
and  includes  Goss'  Preston,  England, 
plant  and  the  recently  acquired 
Creusot-Loire  press  manufacturing 
facilities  headquartered  in  Nantes, 
France.  Goss  Eastern  Products  man¬ 
ages  Asia-Pacific  sales,  paticipates  in 
the  Ikegai-Goss  joint  venture  in  Japan 
and  manages  a  licensing  agreement 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

“The  new  structure  will  enable  us 


Newsprint  company 
plans  mill  upgrade 


Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Paper  Co. 
Ltd.  has  announced  it  will  spend  $35 
million  over  the  next  five  years  to 
modernize  its  mill  in  Kapuskasing, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

The  improvements  are  designed  to 
“assure  a  strong  future  for  Spruce 
Falls  in  the  newsprint  and  ground- 
wood  specialties  business  by  provid¬ 
ing  our  customers  in  Canada  and  the 
U.S.  with  the  highest  quality  products 
available,”  according  to  Frederic  A. 
Campling,  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer. 

The  plan  includes  additions  and 
changes  to  the  mill's  four  paper 
machines  and  pulping  operation. 
Twin  wire  forming  devices  are  to  be 
installed  on  three  paper  machines  and 
new  equipment  for  sheet  forming  and 
finishing  will  be  applied. 
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to  accelerate  research  and  more 
quickly  bring  to  the  maketplace  in¬ 
novations  affecting  the  print  process 
as  well  as  control  systems,”  said 
Ronald  White  president  of  Graphic 
Systems. 

“The  new  business  segments  cre¬ 
ate  a  clearly  structured  international 
organization  with  a  flexible  manufac¬ 
turing  base,”  James  Cavanaugh,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president,  said.  “With 
control  of  ssales,  engineering,  manu- 


factoring  and  service,  each  segment 
can  more  effectively  addresss  the  uni¬ 
que  requirements  of  its  market.” 

Les  Kraft,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Goss  Newspaper 
Products,  said  the  restructuring  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  elimination  of  “12  or  so” 
positions. 

Frank  Jurenka,  a  vice  president, 
was  named  to  head  the  advanced 
technology  group  and  will  also  direct 
Goss  Processing  Systems. 


UVEIS! 


Choice.  Simplicity.  Savings. 


QUARTER-FOLDING  &  LABELING  EQUIPMENT 


Model  1620>OFL  does  it  aN!.  1.  Quarler-lolds  and 
labels  in  one  pass  2.  Quartef'lolds  only.  3.  Address 
labels  only.  Precise  blade  foldirtg  for  better  looking  pa* 
pers.  Exclusive  floating  labeling  head  labels  thick  or 
thin  papers  automatically  without  adjustment  or  )am- 
mng. 


LABELING  EQUIPMENT 


Model  1610  LC«  the  high  speed  Address  La> 
beler.  Also  available,  our  lower  cost,  bench 
mounted  Model  1600  Labeler.  "On  Demand"  la¬ 
beling  dispenses  labels  only  when  papers  demand 
them.  Results  in  same  spot"  label  positioning  at 
any  operating  speed.  Especially  important  for  TMC 
publications.  Also  features  exclusive  floating  la¬ 
beling  head. 


Wraps  &  Ties  your  papers  for  wet  weather  pro¬ 
tection.  You  get  a  totally  enclosed  paper  that  s 
tied  and  ready  to  throw  for  faster  newspaper  de¬ 
livery!  The  most  efficient  way  to  harxJe  Motor  Route 
delivery,  TMC.  or  Down  Route  delivery. 


COLLATING,  QUARTER-FOLDING,  LABELING  EQUIPMENT 


Sections  of  lotat  market  coverage  puUications  can 
be  collated  together,  quarter-folded,  and  address 
labeled  with  a  Stepper  Coiiator  Quarter-folder  Labeler 
which  folds  with  a  tucker  blade  and  labels  with  a  floating 
labeling  head.  Available  In  seven  different  models  to 
fit  your  requirements. 


Call  913  782-2580  for  FREE  Stepper  Catalog 


Stepper 

m  lASSOClATfS  INC 


P.O.  Box  103 
Olathe,  Kansas  66061 
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Inserting,  flexibility  are  focus  of  mailroom  expansion 

Elbow  room  creates  the  atmosphere  to  get  the  job  done 


How  do  you  quickly  turn  an  over¬ 
loaded  and  outmoded  mailroom  into 
an  efficient  example  of  newspaper 
handling  technology? 

It’s  not  easy.  But  with  a  lot  of 
money  and  a  lot  of  know-how  it  was 
done  last  year  as  part  of  an  $18.3- 
million  capital  improvement  project 
at  the  Gainsville  (Fla.)  Sun. 

The  planners  included  personnel 
from  the  New  York  Times  Co.,  which 
owns  the  Sun;  Bob  Fisher,  circulation 
director;  Ken  DufTield,  production 
director;  Chris  Lowrey,  mailroom  su¬ 
pervisor;  IDAB,  the  mailroom  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturer,  and  Chas.  T. 
Main  engineers  and  architects. 

The  way  it  was  was  2,200  square 
feet  of  cramped  space  with  insuffi¬ 
cient  backup  and  equipment  driven 
over  capacity  —  a  difficult  operation 
to  manage. 

With  circulation  growing  between 
5%  and  7%  a  year,  advertising  in¬ 
creasing  by  more  than  2%  annually, 
inserts  up  10%  and  the  area  growing 
about  4%  a  year,  “It  was  clear  some¬ 
thing  had  to  be  done,’’  said  W.G. 
Eversole,  publisher.  “And  it  was.” 

The  new  mailroom  is  8,600  square 
feet,  almost  four  times  as  big,  with 
more  loading  positions,  modern 
equipment,  room  for  storage  of  pre¬ 


prints,  room  for  expansion  and  even 
locker  rooms  for  employees.  It  can 
handle  insert  packages  commonly 
containing  up  to  14  pieces  during  the 
busy  winter  season  and  total  market 
coverage  circulation. 

Planning  the  complex  system,  in 
which  flexibility  was  a  must,  was  a 
challenge.  The  circulation  is  in  the 
50,000  area  but  all  kinds  of  inserting 
and  distribution  factors  had  to  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

This  is  how  it  works:  Two  conveyor 
routes  were  created  to  carry  the  flow 
of  newspapers  from  the  press.  On 
runs  when  no  inserting  is  required, 
one  route  follows  a  direct  path  on  83 
feet  of  high-speed  IDAB  Beltveyor  to 
a  stacker.  For  inserts,  the  same  con¬ 
veyor  detours  newspapers  to  one  of 
four  NS660  stackers.  Untied  bundles 
flow  from  stacker  by  conveyor  to  be 
stacked  manually  on  skids  and  moved 
by  electric  cart  to  primary  and 
secondary  jacket  feeders  of  the  Harris 
1272P. 

After  being  inserted,  the  papers  go 
by  conveyor  to  tie  lines  and  stackers. 
Tie  lines  feature  pacers,  load  moni¬ 
tors,  paper  weight  units  and  bottom 
wrappers,  all  by  IDAB,  and  Signode 
strappers.  A  portable  roller-top  con¬ 
veyor  enables  alternate  stacker  deliv¬ 


ery  when  papers  are  received  directly 
from  the  the  press  and  one  stacker  is 
removed  from  the  line. 

Tie  lines  move  bundles  to  opposite 
sides  of  the  room  where  incline  con¬ 
veyors  move  them  to  loading  docks. 
There,  four  loading  positions  allow 
two  trucks  to  be  loaded  simultaneous¬ 
ly  using  extendable  belt  conveyors. 

The  Sun  designed  the  system  to 
accommodate  total  market  coverage 
circulation. 

The  seven-employee  mailroom  de¬ 
partment  uses  12  part-time  employees 
and  often  handles  inserts  six  days  a 
week.  Looking  toward  the  future, 
space  was  alotted  for  another  insert¬ 
ing  system,  if  necessary,  for  which 
minimum  alteration  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  existing  conveyors.  The 
NS660  stackers  are  portable  for 
manueverability. 

The  Sun  also  has  plans  for  comput¬ 
er  programming  its  stackers  to  pro¬ 
duce  ^d-count  bundles  for  specific 
circulation  needs. 

As  the  mailroom  supervisor  said: 
“The  department  is  now  a  pleasure  to 
work  in.  We’ve  got  the  elbow  room 
and  the  atmosphere  for  getting  the  job 
done.” 


Early  warning  system  gives  technical  staff  an  edge 


When  Steve  Hannah,  the  computer 
systems  coordinator  at  the  Detroit 
News,  saw  a  television  commercial 
last  year,  he  got  to  thinking  about  the 
newspaper’s  new  editorial  computer 
system. 

In  the  commercial,  a  company 
claimed,  “We  know  about  the  prob¬ 
lem  before  your  call.”  According  to 
Hannah,  “It  made  me  wonder  if  we 
could  design  an  early-warning  system 
to  ‘red  flag’  potential  problems  or  sys¬ 
tems  errors  before  they  happen.” 

Hanna  got  the  nod  to  go  sihead  with 
the  project.  He  wrote  software  pro¬ 
grams,  which  were  modified  by  other 
staffers,  and  within  two  months, 
programs  called  automatic  test  proce¬ 
dures  (ATP)  were  incorporaed  into 
the  advanced  front  end  system  that 
had  been  installed  recently  by  Sys¬ 
tems  Integrators  Inc. 


The  programs  sweep  through  the 
computer  system  every  30  minutes  to 
check  for  software  failure  or  hard¬ 
ware  malfunction.  The  system  checks 
wire  service  lines  and  devices  such  as 
printers,  disk  drives  and  typesetters 
to  assure  they  are  on  line. 

The  system  provides  early  warning 
of  potential  trouble  spots  and  reports 
any  major  hardware  or  software  prob¬ 
lems.  For  example,  it  could  tell  if  a 
system  were  responding  slower  than 
normal. 

While  the  SII  system  provided  noti¬ 
fication  of  errors  through  a  teletype 
mechanism  that  required  constant 
monitering  by  computer  technicians, 
ATP  automatically  displays  a  mes¬ 
sage  on  a  terminal  screen  for  anybody 
in  the  six-person  alert  group  who  may 
be  signed  onto  the  SII  system. 

A  computer  terminal  was  installed 


in  the  security  office  of  th  News’  main 
printing  plant  in  Sterling  Heights, 
Mich.,  in  order  to  assure  around-the- 
clock  notification  of  errors  or  warn¬ 
ings,  including  weekends.  If  an  error 
shows  up  after  hours  or  on  weekends, 
the  terminal  screen  will  instruct  a 
security  officer  whom  to  contact. 
Hannah  and  another  News  computer 
systems  employee,  Leo  Oberdorf, 
carry  beepers  in  case  they  are  called 
about  malfunctions  in  the  system. 

“This  system  tells  us  exactly  what 
went  wrong  and  when  the  error  oc¬ 
curred,”  Hannah  said.  “It  really 
gives  us  an  edge.” 

The  ATP  system  can  also  hyphen¬ 
ate  and  justify  copy  and  check  stories 
for  spelling  againsi  a  100,(X)0-word 
dictionary. 
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Computer-based  phone  system  aids  communication 

CINDI  takes  and  makes  calls,  gets  the  message  through 


The  Sacramento  Union  has  instal¬ 
led  a  computer-based  voice  mail  sys¬ 
tem  in  an  effort  to  reduce  costs  and 
improve  telephone  communications. 

The  system.  Central  INformation 
Dispatch,  or  CINDI”,  by  Genesis 
Electronics  Corp.  of  Folsom,  Calif., 
is  a  sophisticated,  centralized  tele¬ 
phone  answering  network  with  extras 
such  as  the  ability  to  make  calls  and 
leave  messages  at  other  numbers  — 
automatically. 

Used  by  150  Union  employees  in 
management,  business,  editorial,  cir¬ 
culation,  and  purchasing,  CINDI  has 
revolutionized  the  staff’s  com¬ 
munications  habits,  according  to  Gin- 

N.Y.  Times  acquires 
advanced  systems 

The  New  York  Times  has  purchased 
a  $4  million  facsimile  transmission 
system  and  has  improved  the  circula¬ 
tion  management  system  for  parts  of 
its  national  edition. 

The  facsimile  transmission  system, 
from  Crosfield  Electronics  Inc.  of 
Rutherford,  N.J.,  consists  of  22  units 
of  DATRAX  765  equipment  plus  data 
compression  and  decompresion  un¬ 
its.  Installation  is  scheduled  to  start  in 
October. 

The  equipment  is  designed  to  send 
fully  composed  newspaper  pages 
electronically  between  the  Times’ 
New  York  headquarters  and  printing 
plants  in  Carlstadt,  N.J.,  where  much 
of  the  Times  is  printed,  and  six  remote 
sites,  where  the  Times  national  edi¬ 
tion  is  printed. 

The  circulation  system,  PAPER- 
TRAK  by  Data  Sciences  Inc.  of  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  was  recently  installed  at 
Lakeland,  Fla.  It  is  designed  to  man¬ 
age  circulation  in  the  Southeast  of  the 
Times’  national  edition. 

The  system  is  similar  to  PAPER- 
TRAK  systems  at  Times  national  edi¬ 
tion  sites  in  California,  Illinois  and 
Texas. 

Systems  also  have  been  orderd  for 
Washington,  D.C.  and  Phildelphia, 
Pa. 

Data  Sciences  specializes  in  adv¬ 
anced  systems  for  circulation,  adver¬ 
tising  and  accounting  in  the  newspap¬ 
er  industry. 


ger  Bliss,  communications  system 
manager. 

Bliss  said  the  system  would  pro¬ 
duce  “hard”  dollar  savings  in  the 
form  of  reduced  long-distance 
charges  and  “soft”  savings  from  in¬ 
creased  productivity  that  together 
could  total  $50,000  a  year. 

With  CINDI,  personalized  voice 
messages  can  be  left,  recorded,  in  an 
individual’s  phone  “mailbox”  from 
any  Touch-Tone”  telephone  any¬ 
where  at  any  time  if  the  caller  knows 
the  proper  numbers  to  dial.  With  rot¬ 
ary  phones,  callers  must  leave  mes¬ 
sages  in  a  general  mailbox  for  transfer 
manually  to  the  specified  individual. 

Bliss  said  Union  dealers  can  easily 
reach  traveling  district  managers,  the 
purchasing  agent  wastes  less  time  on 
the  phone  and  the  movie  critic  no  lon¬ 
ger  misses  calls  from  the  East  Coast 
due  to  time  zone  discrepencies. 

“Time  wasted  is  just  that.  With 
CINDI  we  no  longer  have  the  prob¬ 
lem,”  Bliss  said.  “People  like  the  per¬ 
sonalized,  verbal  messages  and  are 
realizing  the  benifits  of  non- 
simultaneous  conversations  to  ex¬ 
change  information.” 

According  to  Bliss,  one  skeptical 
user  quickly  became  a  believer  in  the 
system  and  remarked,  “Until  CINDI 
came  along,  I  never  knew  how  many 
telephone  calls  I  was  missing  every 
day.” 

When  programmed  in  advance,  the 
system  can  automatically  dial  a  speci- 
flc  number  at  a  specified  time  and  re¬ 
lay  a  message.  Reporters,  photo¬ 
graphers  and  others  can  call  in  and 
receive  messages  left  by  callers  or 
they  can  leave  messages  for  callers. 

To  reach  reach  the  system  when  the 
newspaper’s  main  switchboard  is 
closed,  the  CINDI  number  must  be 
dialed.  If  the  individual’s  mailbox 
number,  generally  their  three-digit 
extension  number,  is  not  known,  a 
caller’s  message  can  be  left  in  a  gener¬ 
al  mailbox  and  later  manually  switch¬ 
ed  to  the  individual’s  mailbox. 

The  system  at  the  Union  has  been 
rented  since  January.  In  two  months 
of  24-hour  operation,  it  logged  8,930 
calls  on  four  incoming  lines,  which 
can  handle  calls  simultaneously.  The 
system  at  the  Union  can  handle  up  to 
eight  lines  incoming,  if  so  program¬ 
med,  and  285  personalized  voice  mail¬ 


boxes. 

With  CINDI,  less  messages  are 
lost,  less  workforce  is  needed  to  take 
messages  and  the  messages  are  more 
person^  since  they  convey  the  callers 
original  tone  of  voice. 

Bliss  said  the  system  can  be  used  to 
convey  internal  memos  by  recorded 
voice  to  the  mailboxes  of  specific 
groups  of  users. 

The  system  at  the  Union  is  prog¬ 
rammed  to  purge  messages  after  five 
days  and  to  limit  messages  to  five  mi¬ 
nutes,  though  eight  hours  of  messages 
can  be  held. 

The  Union  circulates  to  more  than 
100,000  readers  daily.  Genesis  Elec¬ 
tronics  makes  and  markets  voice  mail 
products  for  small  and  medium  sized 
businesses.  The  CINDI  200  Series 
handles  up  to  64  users  and  the  400  and 
800  Series  models  accommodate  up  to 
512  users.  The  system  at  the  Union  is 
408. 
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COMPUGRAPHIC  CORP.  has  introduced  a  new  Zebra 
System  of  phototype  processors,  Quadex®  system  for 
merging  text  and  graphics  and  two  options  that  enhance 
typeface  resolution  and  increase  typeface  capacity  on  its 
MCS™8400  digital  typesetters. 

One  option  provides  Type  Plus  typefaces,  which  are 
digital  fonts,  with  twice  as  much  outline  information  as 
conventional  MCS  8400  typefaces.  “The  end  result,” 
according  to  Kurt  Brunell,  marketing  support  manager, 
“is  a  dramatic  improvement  in  type  image  quality,  particu¬ 
larly  in  display  or  headline  point  sizes.” 

The  second  option  allows  30  megabytes  of  hard-disk 
storage,  enabling  the  MCS  8400  to  hold  up  to  500  conven¬ 
tional  or  250  Type  Plus  faces  on  line  simultaneously,  as 
opposed  to  1 16  conventional  typefaces  storable  with  pre¬ 
vious  options. 

The  Quadez  Q6000  graphics  system  produces  complete 
pages  with  text,  line  art  and  halftones  in  position.  It  fea¬ 
tures  the  Q6000,  an  electronic  paste-up  and  graphics  work¬ 
station,  the  Q50i0O  composition  system,  the  Scanner  2000, 
the  86000  ImageSetter™  output  unit  and  an  optional  laser 
printer. 

“Because  the  Q6000  reduces  the  need  for  labor- 
intensive  camera  work,  paste-up  and  stripping,  it  provides 
Quadex  users  with  a  logical  and  cost-effective  means  for 
expanding  their  typesetting  and  graphics  capabilities,” 
according  to  Brian  Eastman,  of  the  commercial  systems 
division. 

The  Zebra  System  8000Z  processor  and  the  ZMR™  line 
of  paper  and  chemicals  have  been  designed  to  support  the 
new  Modular  Composition  System  8000,  a  low-cost  digital 
typesetter.  The  8()00Z  is  a  tabletop  processor  featuring 
recirculating  chemicals  from  airtight  containers  in  a  four- 
bath  configuration  that  allows  double  fixing. 

The  4000Z  processor  has  variable  speed  and  tempera¬ 
ture  controls  and  uses  a  wide  variety  of  materials.  Options 
include  a  paper/film  dryer  that  delivers  dry  output. 

The  low-cost  line  includes  ZMR  paper  and  film,  ZRC 
paper  and  film  and  ZHS  paper  and  rapid  access  film. 

“Together,  the  new  8000Z  processor,  the  ZMR  mate¬ 
rials  and  the  MCS  8000  form  a  complete,  integrated  system 
for  low-cost,  high-quality  typesetting,”  said  Richard  Dun¬ 
bar,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  accessories 
and  supplies  division. 


DAVIS  INC.  and  PRINTING  INDUSTRIES  OF 
AMERICA  INC.  of  Washington  D.C.  and  Arlington,  Va., 
respectively,  have  published  a  handbook  for  planning 
automated  publishing  networks  for  offices,  factories,  prin¬ 
ters  and  the  media.  It  is  called  Computer  Graphic  Net¬ 
works:  Guidelines  for  Professional  Computing,  Office 
Automation,  Graphic  Arts  and  Media.  Based  on  18 
months  of  research,  the  guidlelines  encompass  interviews, 
case  studies  and  surveys. 


SCHAEFF  NAMCO  INC.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  intro¬ 
duced  two  electric  lift  trucks  it  says  maneuver  well  in  tight 
quarters  and  lift  up  to  83  inches. 

The  trucks,  models  E  3000  and  E4000,  are  rated  to  lift 
3,000  pounds  and  4,000  pounds  respectively. 

«  «  * 


VARITYPER  has  unveiled  a  workstation  for  merging 
text  and  graphics  and  a  digital  imagesetter  for  typesetting 
text  and  graphics. 

The  workstation,  Graphics  Text  Organizer,  is  designed 
for  page  make  up.  It  features  a  “what  you  see  is  what  you 
get”  19-inch  monitor  displaying  actual  typefaces,  a  point- 
and-press  mouse  and  on-screen  prompts.  It  is  compatible 
with  other  Varityper  prodcts  and  will  accept  input  from 
personal  computers,  word  processors  and  computer  sys¬ 
tems.  Graphics  can  be  entered  using  an  ECRM  Autokon 
scanner.  Output  can  be  through  all  Comp/Edit  typesetters, 
the  6100  phototypesetter  and  the  new  6850  Imagesetter. 

The  6850  slave  typesetter  offers  type  sizes  of  four  to  120 
points  in  16  styles,  depending  on  font  complexity.  It  can 
output  at  325  newspaper  lines  per  minute  including  line-art 
graphics.  It  uses  film  or  paper  up  to  12  inches  wide  and  is 
operated  with  a  seven-switch  key  pad. 

Varityper  also  has  announced  a  new  series  of  typefaces, 
its  Classic  Series.  More  than  a  dozen  typefaces  were  made 
available  and  more  are  to  be  released  monthly. 

Additionally,  Varityper  has  introduced  composition 
software  providing  typesetting  capabilities  to  most  IBM 
personal  computers. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

XEROX  CORP.  has  brought  to  market  what  is  says  is 
the  smallest  desk-top  copier  that  can  make  copies  as  large 
as  11x17  inches  with  a  stationary  copying  platen. 

The  copier,  the  1025  Marathon,  produces  up  to  2 1  copies 
a  minute.  Itssize,24x24xl  1  inches  requires  less  floor  space 
than  copiers  with  platens  that  move. 

The  1025  is  priced  at  $2,595  but  with  a  number  of  options 
the  price  can  go  to  $5,195. 

♦  ♦  * 

All  you  ever  wanted  to  know  about  videotex  services  is 
found  in  the  1985  Videotex-Teleservices  Directory, 
according  to  its  publishers,  ARLEN  COMMUNICATIONS 
INC.  of  Bethesda,  Md.,  and  THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE 
FUTURE  of  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

With  more  than  400  listings,  the  270-page  volume  is  “the 
most  complete  source  ever  published  about  videotex,  tele¬ 
text,  electronic  shopping  systems  and  similar  interactive 
and  online  systems,”  according  to  a  release.  The  book 
updates  the  original  version.  It  includes  sections  on 
videotex  around  the  world  and  on  equipment  suppliers. 
The  price  is  $80. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  high-speed,  actual-font  preview  terminal  has  been 
announced  by  ITEK  COMPOSITION  SYSTEMS. 

The  terminal  displays  full-page  layouts  using  actual 
typefaces  and  sizes  from  five  to  72  points.  Borders,  rules 
and  pi  characters  are  also  displayed  on  the  15-inch  high 
cathode  ray  tube  with  resolution  of  more  than  1 1 ,000  dots 
per  square  inch.  Users  can  see  the  layout  before  typeset¬ 
ting,  and  all  commands  have  dedicated  single  keys  for  easy 
operation. 

Digitek  Preview  can  be  shared  by  two  workstations.  It 
achieves  high  speed,  the  company  says,  because  of  on-line 
memory  of  more  than  4  million  bytes,  making  more  than 
370  square  inches  of  zoomed  image  instantly  accessible. 

Itek  has  also  announced  Precision  Ruling  Software,  a 
package  that  allows  Digitek  3000  typesetters  to  precisely 
typeset  vertical  and  horizontal  rules  in  position. 

4c  4c  9|e 
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HONEYWELL  has  entered  the  videotex  market  with  its 
InfoNow  system,  designed  to  make  business  and  govern¬ 
ment  information  available  internally  and  to  specific  users. 

The  system  is  based  on  the  Honeywell  DPS  6  mini¬ 
computer,  the  French  Antiope  protocol,  and  $650  French- 
made  Minitel  terminals,  or  terminals  by  IBM  or  Hon¬ 
eywell. 

The  system  data  base  will  include  information  similar  to 
that  in  catalogs,  directories,  reports,  and  client  lists.  Be¬ 
ginning  in  June,  users  of  INfoNow  will  be  able  to  dial  into  a 
central  computer  for  instant  retrieval  of  text  and  graphic 
information.  The  system  will  also  include  an  electronic 
messaging  and  optional  customer  order  capability. 

David  W.  Cleary  Sr.  said  target  markets,  corporations, 
manufacturers  and  government,  “should  find  the  In¬ 
foNow  system  an  innovative,  effective  solution  to  their 
urgent  need  to  distribute  current  information  quickly  to 
employees  and  customers  alike  -  without  burdening 
already  overworked  MIS  departments.” 

*  *  * 

TERMINAL  SYSTEMS  CORP.  of  Merrimack,  N.H., 
has  released  its  Newsroom  900  system,  a  common  data¬ 
base  with  a  local  area  network  linking  terminals,  printers, 
modems  and  other  peripherals. 

The  900  syatem  is  designed  for  one  or  two  hard  disks  and 
between  one  and  64  terminals.  It  is  designed  to  link  ex¬ 
isting  terminals  to  a  common  data  base,  to  be  a  com¬ 
munications  buffer  for  incoming  wire  services  and  port¬ 
able  input  terminals,  to  complete  a  bureau  system,  to 
lighten  the  load  of  an  editorial  system  by  creating  a  sepa¬ 
rate  data  base  and  to  be  a  library  system. 

TSC  makes  bureau  terminals  and  systems  and  wire  cap¬ 
ture  terminals  for  the  newspaper  industry. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Disk  formatting  programs  are  being  offered  free  of 
charge  by  The  ’Puter  Group,  a  Madison,  Wise. ,  software 
company,  to  users  of  Compugraphic  MCS  and  PowerView 
systems. 

However,  The  ’Puter  Group  wants  a  check  for  $7.50,  to 
cover  handling  and  the  cost  of  a  floppy  disk,  to  accompany 
letters,  on  company  stationery,  requesting  the  program 
and  specifying  the  type  of  computer  to  be  used. 

The  CG  Format  program,  operable  on  a  wide  variety  of 
IBM-compatible  microcomputers,  allows  typesetters  to 
format  single-sided  disks  for  use  on  their  MCS  or  Power- 
View  systems.  It  is  said  to  avoid  the  time-consuming  setup 
of  formatting  disks,  thereby  eliminating  system  interrup¬ 
tion.  Included  in  the  deal  is  a  free  demonstration  copy  of 
MCS-Transfer,  a  software  interface. 

♦  *  ♦ 

MISOMEX  AB,  the  Swedish  maker  of  graphic  prepress 
equipment,  has  entered  the  U.S.  digital  image  processing 
market  with  a  computer  graphics  system. 

Called  Misomex  ML-9000,  the  system  involves  two 
workstations  with  high  resolution,  interactive  color 
screens,  a  digital  input  camera,  a  laser  recorder  and  proof 
printer  and  local  area  network  capabilities. 

The  heart  of  the  system  is  Misomex’s  flatbed  laser  re¬ 
corder.  Input  comes  from  a  digital  camera  and  proofs  are 
printed  out  on  aluminum  coated  paper  rolls. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

LOGETRONICS  INC.  of  Springfield,  Va.,  has  become 
the  exclusive  worldwide  distributor  of  a  step  and  repeat 


photo  composing  machine  by  CORTRON  CORP.  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  according  to  an  agreement  between  the  two 
companies. 

*  *  « 

THE  GERBER  SCIENTinC  INSTRUMENT  CO.  has 
expanded  its  AutoPrep  5000  electronic  stripping  system 
with  the  introduction  of  the  Model  5678  for  large  format 
printers.  It  operates  with  the  AutoPrep  5500  DataPrep 
station. 

The  5678  applies  to  any  multiple-up  system  with  large 
press  size.  It  features  a  plotting  area  of  60x72  or  72x72 
inches  with  optional  modules  for  larger  formats.  It  reaches 
speeds  of  3,600  inches  per  minute  with  accuracies  of 
±  .003  of  an  inch.  Existing  AutoPrep  systems  can  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  the  5678. 

A  Model  5641,  the  smallest  Plot  Station,  was  also 
announced.  It  is  designed  for  users  of  the  two-page  spread 
format. 

*  *  * 

HELL  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS  INC.  has  announced  a  new 
electronic  layout  station  and  a  move  of  its  hedquarters 
from  Hauppauge,  N.Y.,  to  Port  Washington,  N.Y. 

Hell,  the  exclusive  representative  of  the  Dr.-Ing.  Rudolf 
Hell  GmbH  line  of  prepress  systems,  will  relocate  to  a 
215,000-square-foot  location  about  25  miles  from  New 
York  City  to  consolidate  administration,  scanner  assem¬ 
bly,  Northeast  sales  offices  and  research  and  development 
operations. 

The  move  “will  allow  us  to  be  more  immediately  re¬ 
sponsive  to  our  customer  needs.  Also,  it  will  provide  the 
space  and  facilities  we  need  for  the  coming  years,” 
according  the  Charles  Sack,  Hell  president. 

The  layout  station  is  aimed  at  speeding  electronic  page 
makeup  and  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  company’s  Chro- 
macom  system.  Using  a  video  camera,  color  moniter, 
storage  devices  and  plotter,  the  Layout  Design  Station 
records  all  phases  of  layout.  Drafts  can  be  output  as  color 
hard  copy  on  Hell’s  Automatic  Proof  Recorder,  CPR403, 
or  as  black-and-white  copy. 

The  company,  formerly  HCM  Corp.,  was  founded  in 
1959  in  New  York  and  has  five  regional  offices  in  the 
United  States  and  one  in  Canada. 

*  *  * 

M.A.N.-ROLAND  USA  INC.  has  introduced  a  new 
offset  press  designed  for  metropolitan  daily  newspapers. 

The  press,  Colorman  75,  is  composed  of  units  designed 
for  expansion  from  the  conventional  arched  “U”  unit,  to  a 
seven-cylinder,  three-color  “Y”  unit  or  nine-cylinder, 
four-color  “H”  unit.  Both  print  around  a  common  im¬ 
pression  cylinder. 

Colorman  75  automatically  changes  from  blanket-to- 
blanket  printing  to  blanket-to-common  impression  cylin¬ 
der  for  color  printing,  while  maintaining  cylinder  timing.  A 
patented  plate  lockup  system  requires  no  tools,  reducing 
changeover  time,  and  a  register  system  ensures  high  quali¬ 
ty  process  color  reproduction.  Independent  drives  for 
each  couple  are  available.  It  has  an  interactive  control 
system,  with  manual  backup,  that  informs  the  operator  on 
settings  for  ink,  water  and  compensators. 

The  Colorman  75  is  rated  at  75,000  papers  per  hour  and 
accepts  webs  from  50  to  60  inches.  Dimensions  allow  the 
units  to  slip  into  existing  presses. 

The  first  Colorman  75  is  scheduled  to  start  up  at  The 
Citizen-Times  in  Asheville,  N.C. 

*  *  * 
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Cross  tying  can  cure  insert  woes  in  the  maiiroom 

Pre-prints  must  stay  in  newspapers  to  reach  audience 


The  Blade,  the  evening  daily  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  has  wrapped  up  poten¬ 
tial  bundling  problems  and  expanded 
advertising  inserts  by  cross-tying 
newspaper  stacks  to  keep  inserts  in 
the  newspaper. 

Because  oddly  shaped  and  sized 
preprinted  ad  inserts  sometimes  slip¬ 
ped  out  of  the  newspaper,  the  Blade 
couldn’t  attract  as  many  insert  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“We  had  difficulties  when  we 
tested  tying  bundles  with  our  pre¬ 
vious  single-strap  machine,’’  recaJled 
Byron  Morris,  maiiroom  superinten- 
dant.  “Even  when  tied,  some  of  the 
inserts  would  drop  out  during  mock 
distribution  runs.  That  meant  that  the 
consumers  wouldn’t  receive  all  the 
advertisements,  and  that  the  advertis¬ 
ers  wouldn’t  get  what  they  would  pay 
for  —  continuous  home  deliveries.’’ 

Also  hurting  ad  sales  was  competi¬ 
tion  from  direct  mail  advertisers, 
which  gave  insert  advertisers  an 
alternative. 

Blade  executives  met  and  decided 
on  a  solution:  cross-tying  bundles  in 
one  operation  with  a  JP-80  strapper 


from  Ov^strapping  Inc. 

By  tying  newspaper  bundles  in  two 
directions  even  sm^l  inserts  stay  put, 
Morris  said.  “We  now  can  guarantee 
that  all  inserts  remain  intact  and  that 
we  deliver  a  complete  product,’’  he 
said. 

And  the  guarantee  worked,  said 
Ben  Magdovitz,  Blade  vice  president 
and  advertising  director.  “Advertis¬ 
ers  want  to  work  with  us,  because 
unlike  direct  mail  and  ether  methods 
of  reaching  the  consumer,  newspap¬ 
ers  are  invited  into  the  home  through 
subscription  orders.  And  of  course, 
we  want  to  satisfy  advertisers’  needs, 
because  run  of  paper  ads  constitute 
our  major  revenue  base.  We  have  to 
remain  flexible,  taking  on  all  forms  of 
advertising  inserts.  Once  we  proved 
that  our  new  system  could  handle  a 
variety  of  circulars  and  other  pre¬ 
prints,  we’ve  received  more  orders 
from  local  as  well  as  national  re¬ 
tailers.” 

Magdovitz  said  that  within  days  af¬ 
ter  the  Blade  installed  the  cross  tyers, 
it  received  16  orders  that  it  could  not 
have  handled  without  the  new  equip¬ 


ment.  “The  payback  on  the  strapper 
was  virtually  overnight,”  he  said. 

Ron  Hojnacki,  maiiroom  foreman, 
said  installing  the  tyers  was  no  prob¬ 
lem,  requiring  only  a  repositioning  of 
the  electric  eye  that  activates  the  bun¬ 
dle-pacers  to  move  the  stacks  into  the 
strapper. 

The  cross  tyer  straps  bundles  of 
complete  newspapers  at  almost  the 
same  rate  as  the  company’s  single-tie 
strappers.  It  also  straps  packages  of 
preprinted  inserts  while  en  route  to 
bulk  station  inserter^. 

With  Harris  inserters  and  a  Cutler 
Hammer  bottom  wrapper,  the 
Blade’s  three  Ovalstrapping  JP-80s 
are  tied  into  a  computerized  scanning 
system  that  provides  driver  identi¬ 
fication  and  route  numbers  and  con¬ 
tinuous  billing  information  to  match 
the  exact  number  of  preprints  to  be 
inserted  into  each  stack. 

With  confidence  in  its  maiiroom 
equipment  and  a  better  relationship 
with  advertisers,  the  Blade  is  seeking 
to  boost  circulation  from  170,000  dai¬ 
ly  and  225,000  Sunday. 


Roll  handling  systems  help  medium-sized  papers,  too 

Mechanized  deiivery  speeds  changes  of  paper  stock 


Medium-sized  newspapers  can 
take  advantage  of  some  of  the  same 
paper  roll-handling  equipment  used 
by  large  metropolitan  dailies. 

The  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  and 
Evening  Times,  for  instance,  with  cir¬ 
culation  more  than  100,000  daily  and 
166,000  Sunday  and  more  than 
200,000  in  season,  used  16,500  rolls  of 
paper  in  the  first  nine  months  of  last 
year.  Using  between  780  and  1,2(X) 
rolls  a  week,  the  newspaper,  which 
also  prints  the  Palm  Beach  Daily 
News,  uses  an  FMC  Trukveyor  rail 
delivery  system  to  carry  paper  to  21 
reels  on  three  presses.  Full-,  half-  and 
three  quarter-width  rolls  are  used 
along  with  special  stocks  qnd  colors. 


“The  FMC  roll-handling  system 
aids  us  in  making  frequent  changes  in 
our  production  through  the  day,  all 
with  limited  numbers  of  personnel,” 
said  Wallace  Reichert,  production 
director.  “The  paper  supply  keeps  up 
with  the  press  run,  and  the  the  system 
protects  against  paper  damage.” 

Rolls  are  fed  from  two  warehouse 
areas,  with  a  capacity  of  5,000  rolls 
stacked  between  four  and  six  high, 
into  loading  ramps,  which  release 
them  onto  carts  and  into  the  system. 

The  carts  carry  the  rolls  to  a  strip¬ 
per  for  removal  of  end  wraps.  Then 
they  enter  one  of  three  buffer  storage 
lines,  each  of  which  store  eight  carts. 


The  lines  are  arranged  to  store  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  newsprint  as  desired. 

As  needed,  the  rolls  are  released 
onto  the  periphery  conveyor  and  cir¬ 
cle  the  press  reels  until  they  are  sum¬ 
moned  by  a  press  operator  who  di¬ 
verts  a  nearby  roll  to  a  non-powered 
spur  to  the  reel. 

The  roll  is  then  manually  rotated  as 
needed,  moved  to  a  transfer  table  and 
positioned  for  loading  onto  the  spider. 

Some  operations  are  controlled  by 
a  programmable  controller. 

The  system  has  been  designed  for 
expansion  to  three  more  presses  in  the 
future. 
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Automate  with  the  f  l«o  option. 


'crtcr 


Now  your  newspaper  can  have  the  cost  savings  torted  letters  and  halftone  dots.  The  result  is  news- 

and  productivity  gains  of  automated  photopolymer  paper  printing  quality  that's  ahead  of  anything  else  in 
platemaking.  Plus  improved  printing  quality  gained  the  industry. 

through  an  exclusive  new  technology  breakthrough.  When  you  see  it,  you’ll  appreciate  the  difference. 

Best  of  all, you  can  have  them  even  if  you’re  not  You’ll  also  appreciate  the  cost  savings  that 

yet  sure  about  switching  from  letterpress  to  come  with  the  most  efficient  polymer  recovery  and 

flexography.  recycling.  And  a  productivity  boost  produced  by  an 

The  high-performance  Merigraph®  SRA  in-line  system  that  requires  just  one  operator  to  run 

photopolymer  platemaking  system  is  the  efficient,  the  whole  show — with  NO  plate  handling, 

in-line  system  that  makes  both  kinds  of  plates.  So  For  more  about  the  Merigraph  SRA  system, 

when  you’re  ready  to  switch  to  flexography,  all  that’s  contact  Hercules  Incorporated,  Hercules  Plaza, 

required  is  a  simple  polymer  change.  None  of  your  Wilmington,  DE 19894,  Attn:  D.  Joyce, 
platemaking  hardware  becomes  obsolete.  (302)  594-6500,  Ext.  7664. 

Merigraph  SRA  was  developed  by  Hercules, 
the  leading  supplier  to  the  flexography  industry.  The 
system  uses  an  exclusive  flexible  polyester  substrate 
that  flexes  with  the  plate  to  produce  sharp,  undis- 
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Royal  Zenith  4050  Single-Channel  Stanning 

The  Sm^  Sohitkui  1b 
The  Ctm^xiHes  of  Coh)r 


The  Simple  Sokithn 


Most  important,  the 
RZ  4050  single  chan- 
nel  system  is  both 
electronically  and 
optically  reliable. 

There  are  75%  fewer  RpHnHj 
parts  and  circuits, 
resulting  in  much 
shorter  operator  train-  hV 
ing  time,  fewer  adjust- 
ments  and  less  downtime,  W 
maintenance  and  replace¬ 
ments.  r 

The  Royal  Zenith  4050.  For  the 
nearest  thing  to  photographic  truth. 


^  The  Royal  Zenith  response 
Al  was  as  simple  as  it  was  bril- 
mP  liant:  One  photomultiplier  to 
%  do  the  work  of  three,  and  one 
channel  of  electronics  instead  of 
Lfour. 

^  The  main  advantage  of  this 
A,  “single  channel”  concept  is  that 
—  should  a  variation  in  per- 
formance  occur  —  it  is  equal 
f  on  all  channels,  so  that  grey 
balance  literally  never  changes. 
There  are  no  beam  splitters  or 
filters  in  the  RZ  4050.  Instead, 
there  is  a  prism  that  produces 
V  perfect  color  fidelity  every 
jW  time,  regardless  of  age  and 
with  none  of  the  problems  of 
^  conventional  filters.  Grey  balance 
is  reached  much  faster,  and 
remains  stable!  Color  drift  is  elimi¬ 
nated,  so  there's  no  need  to  spend 
time  using  a  grey  scale  when  setting 
up.  Approximately  10  times  more 
light  hits  the  photomultiplier,  to  bring 
out  greater  color  and  detail,  from 
even  the  deepest  shadows. 

Unsharpmasking  is  automati-  / 
cally  color  selective,  which 
means  an  end  to  the  unnatural 
"black  line”  effect.  And, 
where  color  cast  removal  on 
conventional  scanners  is,  at 
best,  a  compromise,  RZ 
4050  color  cast  removal  is 
incomparable. 


Com/entiomk 

Complejuty 


The  revolutionary  design  of 
the  Royal  Zenith  4050  Scanner 
began  with  analysis  of  the  com- 
plex  problems  inherent  in  all  con-  \ 
ventional  scanners. 

Conventional  three-photomulti¬ 
plier  scanners  inevitably  suffer  J 
from  variations  in  stability,  due  to  ^ 
such  effects  as  heat,  age  and  II 
humidity.  As  a  result,  grey  balanced 
drifts  constantly,  and  must  be  cor-  n 
rected  repeatedly  by  adjustments 
on  a  grey  scale. 

Just  as  film  varies  batch  to  batch, 
each  channel  of  a  conventional  scan¬ 
ner  drifts  differently,  limiting  the  two 
most  important  qualities  you  seek  in 
a  scanner  —  reliability  and  color 
accuracy. 

Because  of  the  filters  and  beam 
splitters  in  multi-channel  systems, 
only  a  fraction  of  the  light  coming 
from  the  original  can  reach  the  pho¬ 
tomultiplier  —  which  is  why  conven¬ 
tional  scanners  lose  shadow  detail.  In 
addition,  glass  and  gelatin  filters  fade 
and  cause  color  changes,  while  nar¬ 
row  band  dichroic  filters  increase  the 
problems  of  dye  differences. 


You’re  going  to  see  and  read  more 
about  the  quality  advantages  of  the 
Royal  Zenith  4050  Scanner.  Through¬ 
out  the  year,  in  this  periodical  and 
others,  we  will  present  the  individual 
engineering  advancements  designed 
into  the  RZ  4050  for  only  one  pur¬ 
pose  —  your  highest  color  standards. 


Royal  Zenith  Corporation 
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2  Oxford  Drive  "Moonachie  NJ  07074  201-641-7200 


Use  this  handy  order  form  to  order: 

1985  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Dec.,  1984) 

1985  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  March,  1985) 
Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 

Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

□  1985  Edition  $50  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $45.00  each _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $65  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  •  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

□  1985  Edition  $60  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $55.00  each _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $75  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

Name _ Title _ 

Company _ 

Nature  of  Business  _ _ _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ Zip  _ 

Payment  must  accompany  Market  Guide  and  Year  Book  orders. 


New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 


Enclose  this  card 
with  your  payment. 


RESEARCH 


How  newspapers  can  reach  Yuppies 


By  James  Lessersohn 

Newspaper  executives  across  the 
United  States  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  concerned  about  a  problem  that 
has  troubled  researchers  for  years:  the 
fact  that  adults  under  35  years  of  age 
do  not  read  newspapers  as  frequently 
or  as  thoroughly  as  those  over  35. 

Americans  18  to  24  years  old  have 
almost  always  been  poor  newspaper 
readers.  Political  scientists  have  not¬ 
ed  that  this  group  does  not  vote  very 
regularly  either. 

In  the  past,  young  adults  have  start¬ 
ed  reading  newspapers  (and  voting) 
regularly  in  their  late  twenties  when 
they  settled  down,  started  families, 
and  developed  attachments  to  their  lo¬ 
cal  communities. 


Other  analysts  hold 
television  responsible  for 
the  poor  reading  habits 
of  the  baby  boomers. 


Why  have  today’s  25-  to  34-year- 
olds,  the  heart  of  the  affluent,  educat¬ 
ed  baby  boom  generation  courted  so 
avidly  by  advertisers,  failed  to  devel¬ 
op  consistent  newspaper  reading  hab¬ 
its? 

Possible  reasons 

Researchers  and  social  critics  offer 
many  different  answers  for  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Some  explanations  are  likely  to 
reassure  publishers  and  editors. 

Many  demographers,  for  example, 
argue  that  the  phenomenon  is  merely 
a  delay  caused  by  recent  trends  to¬ 
ward  later  marriage  and  later  child¬ 
bearing. 

If  people  develop  their  strongest 
community  attachments  when  their 
children  enter  school,  this  argument 
runs,  then  the  attachments  will  simply 
come  at  a  later  age  than  they  have  in 
the  past. 

Less  reassuring  is  the  theory  that 
today’s  lifestyles,  in  which  both  men 
and  women,  whether  married  or  sin¬ 
gle,  usually  work,  rob  people  of  their 
newspaper  reading  time.  Supporters 
of  this  theory  cite  the  strong  Sunday 

(Lessersohn  is  corporate  planning 
manager,  Affiliated  Publications, 
Inc.,  parent  company  of  the  Boston 
Globe.) 


readership  habits  of  many  young 
adults  who  fail  to  read  weekday  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  same  papers. 

Other  explanations  are  more  threat¬ 
ening;  they  suggest  that  this  failure  to 
adopt  regular  readership  habits  may 
indicate  a  permanent  shift  in  behav¬ 
ior. 

For  many  social  critics  the  baby 
boom  generation  is  epitomized  by  the 
stereotypical  yuppie:  a  selfish,  mate¬ 
rialistic  hedonist  whose  deepest  con¬ 
cerns  fluctuate  between  the  newest 
gourmet  cuisine  and  the  latest  fad 
diet.  Yuppies  do  not  read,  according 
to  this  reasoning,  because  they  are  too 
self-centered  to  care  about  the  world 
around  them. 

Other  analysts  hold  television  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  poor  reading  habits 
of  the  baby  boomers. 

Dubbing  today’s  young  adults  “the 
video  generation,”  these  critics  con¬ 
tend  that  50, (X)0 -I-  hours  of  childhood 
television  viewing  have  deprived 
young  Americans  of  the  powers  of 
concentration  required  to  read  a  daily 
newspaper. 

Television  is  similarly  blamed  for 
the  video  generation’s  apparent  pref¬ 
erence  for  news  coverage  that  is  en¬ 
tertaining  and  fast-paced  rather  than 
serious  and  comprehensive. 

Some  observers  have  even  argued 
that  the  progressive  education  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  1960s  have  left  Americans 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  35  with 
inferior  reading  skills.  These  critics 
contend  that  the  baby  boomers  do  not 
read  because  they  cannot  read. 

Research  evidence  can  be  produced 
to  support  all  of  these  theories.  In  re¬ 
ality,  it  is  likely  that  each  hypothesis 
explains  a  part  of  the  failure  of  young 
adults  to  read  newspapers  as  faithful¬ 
ly  as  their  elders.  Regardless  of  the 
reasons,  however,  two  conclusions 
can  be  made  with  certainty.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  real,  and  newspapers  must  re¬ 
spond  appropriately. 

Possible  solutions 

A  natural  marketing  response 
would  be  to  publish  a  newspaper  spe¬ 
cifically  designed  for  active,  rootless, 
success-minded  young  adults  who 
have  little  time  to  read  and  a  taste  for 
news  with  pizzazz. 

In  fact,  a  newspaper  with  these 
qualities  exists.  It  is  called  USA  To¬ 
day.  Brief,  colorful,  and  laden  with 
coverage  of  youth  interests  like 
sports,  money  (not  called  business), 
and  lifestyles,  USA  Today  could  al¬ 
most  be  called  a  newspaper  for  people 


who  dislike  newspapers.  Its  progress 
will  probably  remain  slow  because  it 
enjoys  neither  of  the  newspaper’s 
fundamental  advantages  over  other 
media:  the  abilities  to  cover  local 
news  and  to  provide  news  in  depth. 

Given  the  limited  success  of  USA 
Today  on  a  national  scale,  it  seems 
logical  to  conclude  that  no  local 
newspaper  can  afford  to  transform  it¬ 
self  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  a  single 
demographic  group,  regardless  of 
how  big  and  affluent  that  group  may 
be. 

Of  course,  evolutionary  product 
adjustments  aimed  at  baby  boomers 
(additional  coverage  of  areas  like  en¬ 
tertainment,  modem  living,  careers, 
personal  finances,  and  health)  may  be 
practical  and  desirable. 


Besides  subtle  editorial 
innovation  and  carefully 
targeted  promotion,  there 
is  little  that  a 
newspaper...can  do  to 
meet  the  unorthodox 
demands  of  the  baby 
boom  generation.... 


A  second  marketing  approach  for 
selling  newspapers  to  young  adults 
would  rely  on  promotion  to  convince 
baby  boomers  that  the  local  newspa¬ 
per  does  address  their  needs.  Re¬ 
search  shows  that  readers  under  35  go 
to  the  sports  section,  the  entertain¬ 
ment  news,  the  comics,  and  the  help 
wanted  advertising  more  frequently 
than  older  readers. 

If  the  paper  can  be  sold  to  a  3()-year- 
old  on  the  strength  of  one  of  these 
features,  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
eventually  he/she  will  read  a  news 
story,  or  maybe  even  an  editorial,  by 
mistake. 

At  that  point,  the  newspaper  must 
hope,  even  the  most  self-centered 
yuppies  might  begin  to  exhibit  some 
curiosity  about  the  world  beyond  their 
bank  balances. 

Besides  subtle  editorial  innovation 
and  carefully  targeted  promotion, 
there  is  little  that  a  newspaper  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  needs  of  an  entire 
community  can  do  to  meet  the  unor¬ 
thodox  demands  of  the  baby  boom 
generation— except  wait. 

So  far,  the  1980s  have  been  a  de¬ 
cade  in  which  selfishness,  material- 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Donald  A.  Pugnetti  has  retired  as 
editor  of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News 
Tribune  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
John  D.  Komen,  managing  editor  of 
the  newspaper. 

Pugnetti  leaves  the  News  Tribune 
after  12  years  as  its  chief  editorial 
executive.  He  has  been  a  newspaper¬ 
man  for  40  years  in  Tacoma  and  at  the 
Tri-City  (Wash.)  Herald. 

E)ean  of  Washington  state's  daily 
newspaper  editors,  Pugnetti  last  year 
received  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists/Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  to  Journalism 
Award. 

Komen,  managing  editor  for  the 
past  year,  also  has  served  as  associate 
editor  and  editorial  writer  in  his  nine 
years  with  the  News  Tribune.  Prior  to 
that  he  was  a  broadcast  journalist  in 
Seattle  and  earlier  a  reporter  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  Seattle  and  Olym¬ 
pia,  Washington. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Frank  R.J.  Whittaker  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Sacramento  Bee.  He  replaces 
Robert  Byerly,  who  was  promoted 
to  operations  director  of  McClatchy 
Newspapers  for  the  Sacramento, 
Fresno  and  Modesto  Bees. 


SELLING  SKILLS 

SEMINAR 

A  two-day  hands-on 
workshop  for  newspaper 
advertising  sales  personnel. 
Training  and  consulting 
for  advertising,  circulation  and 
general  newspaper  operations 
also  offered. 

Julms  Ciotta 

A  formmr  Newspaper 
Advertising  Director 

Write  or  coll  for  course  overview 
and  doily  costs 

MO/COM  ASSOCIATES 


AAcmogement  Consultants 
555  Windsor  Court 
Lawrenceville,  Georgia  30245 


(404)  962-3621 

Whittaker  is  the  former  director  of 
circulation  for  the  Toronto  Star, 
which  he  joined  as  an  assistant  district 
circulation  manager  in  1973. 

♦  *  * 

Mark  R.  Arnold,  vice  president/ 
advertising  for  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  was 
named  senior  vice  president  of 
marketing  for  the  Hawaii  Newspaper 
Agency.  He  will  oversee  advertising 
and  circulation  for  the  joint  operating 
agency  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
and  the  Honolulu  Advertiser. 

Arnold,  with  Gannett  since  i%7, 
first  as  vice  president  of  advertising 
for  the  Westchester-Rockland  news¬ 
papers,  also  has  served  as  corporate 
director  of  advertising. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Douglas  R.  Drapal  has  been 
named  marketing  services  manager 
for  the  Detroit  News  with  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  advertising,  circulation  and 
editorial  promotion.  He  joined  the 
News  in  1980  as  public  relations  coor¬ 
dinator. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Gene  Retzlaff  was  promoted 
from  circulation  director  to  opera¬ 
tions  manager  of  the  Journal-Star 
Printing  Co.  in  Lincoln,  Neb.  The 
company  is  publisher  of  the  Lincoln 
Journal,  the  Lincoln  Star,  and  the 
Sunday  Journal-Star.  Retzlaff  will  be 
responsible  for  production,  circula¬ 
tion  and  personnel  matters.  He  has 
been  with  the  company  for  26  years. 

Greg  Pohl,  who  has  been  market¬ 
ing  director,  became  circulation  man¬ 
ager  and  also  continues  several 
marketing  functions. 

In  other  assignment  changes,  Dave 
Brolhorst  moved  up  to  production 
manager  from  assistant  manager,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  retirement  of  Ed  Roth. 

Dave  C.  Wohlfarth  joined  the 
staff  as  executive  sports  editor  for  all 
the  company  newspapers.  He  was 
with  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal 
Herald  as  news  editor. 


Richard  A.  Hughes,  deputy  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  Brunswick 
(N.J.)  Home  News  since  1982,  was 
appointed  executive  editor.  Hughes, 
who  joined  the  newspaper  in  1980  as  a 
copy  editor  after  14  years  with  United 
Press  International,  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
newsroom. 

*  *  ♦ 

Anne  Jarrell  has  joined  the  New 
York  Times  as  a  copy  editor  on  the 
Business  Day  section.  She  was  pre¬ 
viously  a  news  reporter  at  the  Chica¬ 
go  Sun-Times. 

♦  *  * 

Promotions  at  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
News/Sun  Sentinel  among  news  edi¬ 
tors  include: 

Mitch  Golub,  to  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor/Palm  Beach  County.  The 
new  position  was  created  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  major  expansion  in  Palm 
Beach  County.  Golub  was  formerly 
assistant  managing  editor/metro. 

Joe  Jennings,  to  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor/metro  from  Broward  metro 
city  editor. 

Jeff  Rodack,  to  Broward  metro 
city  editor  from  city  editor  for  Palm 
Beach  County. 

Jim  DcGraci,  to  city  editor  for 
Palm  Beach  County  from  night  city 
editor. 

Henry  Wright  to  night  city  editor. 
Previously  an  assistant  city  editor,  he 
joined  the  News/Sun-Sentinel  in 
January  from  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times. 

*  *  ♦ 

Steve  E.  Yusi  has  been  named 
senior  copywriter  in  the  marketing 
services  department  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner.  He 
formerly  worked  at  Bozell  &  Jacobs 
and  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding. 

Yusi  will  be  responsible  for  edito¬ 
rial  promotion  including  in-paper  and 
trade  advertising,  rack  cards,  radio 
spots  and  point-of-sale  materials. 
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Ron  MEDVESCEKa  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Arizona  Daily  Star, 
Tucson,  was  named  Arizona  News 
Photographer  of  the  Year  by  the  Cop- 
perstate  News  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation  during  the  annual  awards  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Arizona  Press  Club  in 
Phoenix. 

He  has  been  at  the  Star  for  the  past 
four  years,  after  receiving  his  degree 
in  journalism  from  Ball  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Muncie,  Ind.,  and  working 
for  the  Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle- 
Tribune  for  two  years. 

In  1980,  Medvescek  was  named  In¬ 
diana  Press  Photograher  of  the  year 
by  the  Indiana  News  Photographers 
Association. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

James  D.  Spaniolo,  former  general 
counsel  of  the  Miami  Herald,  has 
been  named  assistant  to  the  publisher 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  David 
Lawrence  Jr.  He  will  join  the  news¬ 
paper  about  June  1. 

Spaniolo  served  as  general  counsel 
for  the  Herald  in  1979-83  and  then 
began  an  advanced  management 
training  program  at  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers,  owner  of  both  the 
Herald  and  the  Free  Press.  Starting  at 
the  Herald  in  1977,  he  was  the  paper’s 
first  in-house  legal  counsel. 

In  the  past  two  years  Spaniolo 
worked  in  a  variety  of  positions  and 
also  served  as  special  counsel  to  the 
legal  department. 

A  graduate  of  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Spaniolo  was  editor-in-chief 
of  the  student  daily.  State  News. 

♦  ♦  * 

Gale  Baldwin,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  for  special  projects  at  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  Denver,  is  replacing 
Joe  Fuentes  as  news  editor. 

Fuentes,  who  stepped  down  for 
personal  reasons,  will  become  a  re¬ 
porter  in  the  business  department  of 
the  newspaper.  He  joined  the  News  in 
1965  as  a  library  clerk,  working  his 
way  up  to  reporter,  wire  editor, 
makeup  editor,  assistant  news  editor 
and  day  news  editor. 

Steve  Chawkins,a  special  proj¬ 
ects  reporter,  will  fill  in  as  assistant 
city  editor  for  special  projects  until  a 
permanent  replacement  for  Baldwin 
is  named. 


John  A.  Park  Jr. 

Expertise  and  Reliability 
For  Owners  Selling 
Daily  Newspapers 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127,  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 

M  Years  Natlen*Wlde  Personal  Service 


Ron  AAedvescek 


James  D.  Spaniolo 


Gale  Baldwin 


Baldwin  joined  the  News  last  Au¬ 
gust  from  USA  Today,  where  he  was 
assistant  national  editor.  Earlier  he 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Mo.)  Daily  News,  where  he  also 
had  been  a  reporter  and  then  city 
editor. 

♦  ♦  * 

New  posts  announced  for  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  editors  and  correspon¬ 
dents  include  the  following: 

Dennis  Montgomery,  bureau 
chief  in  Little  Rock  since  1981,  was 
named  chief  of  bureau  in  Richmond, 
Va.  He  is  president  of  the  Arkansas 
chapter  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists/Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Charles  Scott  Shepard, 
Washington  regional  reporter  for 
Georgia  and  Alabama  since  January 
of  1984,  was  named  news  editor  in  the 
Atlanta  bureau. 

Kevin  Costelloe,  correspondent 
in  Rome  since  1983,  was  named  AP 
news  editor  in  Frankfurt,  West  Ger¬ 
many.  He  joined  AP  in  1978  in 


Washington  and  moved  to  the  foreign 
desk  in  New  York  in  1982. 

Paul  Recer,  an  AP  reporter  who 
has  been  covering  the  space  shuttle 
program  since  1982  and  aerospace  in 
general  since  1968,  was  assigned  full¬ 
time  as  Johnson  Space  Center  corres¬ 
pondent  at  Houston. 

Kathleen  Eyre,  a  newswoman  in 
the  Omaha  bureau  since  1982,  was 
named  AP  correspondent  in  Morgan¬ 
town,  W.Va.  She  has  been  a  reporter 
for  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner. 

*  *  * 

Jane  Lee  has  been  promoted  to 

controller  of  the  Pasadena  (Calif.) 

Star-News.  With  the  newspaper  since 
1978,  she  has  served  as  assistant  con¬ 
troller. 

*  *  * 

Bruce  Hartmann,  most  recently 
with  the  Baltimore  Sun  as  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Sunday  products,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
Nashua  (N.H.)  Telegraph. 


FROM  MONROVIA  .  .  . 

“On  a  Sunday  morning  in  the  capital  of 
Liberia,  the  heavy  air  of  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son  is  laden  tvith  the  sound  of  church 
bells  All  over  toum,  processions  of 
beribboned  little  girls  and  their  well- 
scrubbed  brothers  move  like  bouquets 
along  the  grimy  streets,  on  their  way  to 
Sunday  school  ” 


— Charles  T  Powers  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Outstanding  in  the 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES-WASHINGTON  POST  NEWS  SERVICE 
1150  15th  Sl  NW,  Washington,  DC  20071 
(202)  334-6173 
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Edward  L.  Bernays,  93,  recently 
received  New  York  University’s 
Presidential  Citation  as  a  pioneering 
force  in  modern  communications 
theory  and  as  the  ’’father  of  public 
relations.” 

In  presenting  the  award,  university 
president  John  Brademas  noted  that 
Bernays  taught  the  first  public  rela¬ 
tions  course  in  the  world  62  years  ago 
in  the  same  university  building  where 
the  award  was  being  given. 

♦  *  * 

Mark  Targe  has  been  named  spe¬ 
cial  sections  advertising  manager  at 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  developing  and  executing  new 
advertising  theme  sections  in  ROP, 
TV  Week  and  the  Sunday  magazine. 
He  previously  was  with  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  for  10  years. 

♦  *  ♦ 

William  F.  Sykes  joined  Western 
Colorprint,  Laguna  Beach,  Calif.,  a 
supplier  of  color  comics  and  news¬ 
paper  supplements,  as  senior  vice 
president.  He  formerly  was  executive 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  News-Press.  He 
had  been  with  the  newspaper  since 
1966  and  retired  this  past  January. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Judith  F.  Phinney  has  joined 
Citizen  Group  Publications,  Brook¬ 
line,  Mass.,  as  vice  president  of 
marketing  and  public  relations.  She 
formerly  was  public  relations  director 
at  Neiman-Marcus  in  Copley  Place, 
Boston,  and  prior  to  that  fashion/ 
publicity  director  for  Saks  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  in  the  Prudential  Center,  Boston. 


PAT  MURPHY,  editor  of  the  Arizona 
Republic,  Phoenix,  for  the  post  1 2  years, 
has  become  the  newspaper's  political  col¬ 
umnist. 

Murphy  went  to  Phoenix  in  1 972  after 
20  years  with  the  Miami  Herald.  As  editor 
of  the  Arizona  Republic,  he  also  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  op-ed  page  and  the 
Perspective  section. 

Phil  Sunkel  is  taking  over  Murphy's 
duties  as  editor  of  the  editorial  pages. 

Sunkel  moved  to  Phoenix  last  year  as 
an  editorial  writer  after  25  years  with  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


Norman  R.  Young,  advertising 
director  of  the  Detroit  News,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  marketing 
director,  a  new  position.  Young  has 
responsibilities  for  all  phases  of  the 
paper's  marketing  efforts  and  also 
will  be  assigned  special  projects. 

Succeeding  Young  as  advertising 
director  is  Frank  C.  Ferriolo,  assis¬ 
tant  director  since  1983. 

♦  *  * 

Charles  Rudl  was  appointed  clas¬ 
sified  manager  of  the  Greensburg 
(Pa.)  Tribune-Review.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  at  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  as  recruitment  sales  super¬ 
visor  and  served  as  local  advertising 
training  manager  and  phone  room 


If  you’re  a  commercial  photography  buyer . . . 

“Q”  is  the  key  to  the  photo 
studio  that’s  best  for  you 

Commercial  photo  studios  that  have  earned  the 
PPofA's  prestigious  “Qualified  Photographic  Studio" 
rating  offer  top-quality  photographic  services,  busi¬ 
ness  experience  arjd  dependability . . .  backed  by  the 
Professional  Photographers  of  America,  Inc.  They’re 
a  select  group,  yet  members  are  located  worldwide. 

Not  every  studio  has  the  “Q";  those  that  do  have  earned  it. 


For  a  free  copy  of  the  1985-86  "Directory  of  Qualified 
Photographic  Studios,"  clip  this  ad  to  your  letterhead 
and  mail  to: 

Jane  Shaffer,  Dept.  Q 

Prof.  Photographers  of  America,  Inc. 

1090  Executive  Way,  Des  Plaines,  IL  60018 


manager.  He  later  was  classified  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times 
Herald  and  the  Morristown  (N.J.) 
Daily  Record. 

*  *  * 

Dave  West,  executive  director  of 
the  Illinois  Press  Association,  Spring- 
field,  resigned  to  become  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  CBN  Uni¬ 
versity,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

West,  with  IPA  since  1975,  was 
publisher  of  a  Missouri  weekly  and 
editor  of  newspapers  in  Morton  and 
Canton,  Ill. 

At  the  university  he  will  teach  and 
advise  student  publications.  The 
graduate-level-only  university  is 
affiliated  with  Christian  Broadcasting 
Network. 

♦  ♦  * 

William  R.  Langman,  a  former 
operatons  director  for  Newsday, 
Long  Island,  and  before  that  produc¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  was  appointed  production 
director  of  the  Washington  Times. 

Also  at  the  Times,  William  Gal¬ 
lagher  was  appointed  to  the  new 
position  of  advertising  manager/ 
administration,  moving  from  retail 
advertising  manager. 

Taking  Gallagher’s  position  in  re¬ 
tail  is  Stephen  Ranzer,  formerly  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Union. 

*  *  * 

Rebecca  Bradmer  joined  the 
Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily  Camera  in 
April  as  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Since  1976,  she  had  held  various 
advertising  positions  at  the  Tallahas¬ 
see  Democrat. 

—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILLIAMSON 
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NOW  WITH  THE  SPEED  AND  ACCURACY 
OF  ELECTRONICS- 


Here  are  3  ways  to  be  completely 
informed: 

1  Access  a  comprehensive  ELECTRONIC 
INSURANCE  RESOURCE  LIBRARY, 
created  by  the  Independent  Insurance  Agents 
of  America,  which  can  be  at  your  computer 
fingertips.  Just  complete  the  coupon  below  and 
we’ll  give  you  your  local  access  telephone  num¬ 
ber.  It  will  link  your  business  or  personal 
computer  with  modem  to  our  library  that 
includes  insurance  background  and  historical 
information,  loss 
statistics,  new 
products,  cover¬ 
ages,  legislation, 
regulations,  court 
decisions,  major 
catastrophes, 
industry  trends 
and  much  more! 


WSUBflWCE 
LOSS  DATA 


2  Use  the  IIAA’s  toll-free  number— 1-800- 
221-7917-(or 212-285-4250  in  New  York 
State)— and  we  will  give  you  sources  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  any  insurance  subject  you 
are  covering. 

3  Refer  to  a  comprehensive  media  kit— 
FREE  for  the  asking.  It  contains  back¬ 
ground  information  on  the  Property/Casualty 
Industry  and  the  Independent  Agency  Sys¬ 
tem,  plus  a  directory  for  addition^  source 
material,  an  alphabetical  list  of  State  Insur¬ 
ance  Commissioners  with  phone 
numbers  and  a  list  of  top  insurance 
executives. 

Complete  this  coupon  for 
your  computer  access  number 
and  your  FREE  m^ia  kit! 


YOUFyjMNtNMW 

Jnanna/lAaKHTj 


Independent  Insurance  y^nts 
of  America 

rjcofiPORAJED  100  Church  Street,  New  York,  NY  10007 
Attn:  Ms.  Barbara  A.  Morris 

□  Please  send  me  our  local  access  number  to  your  com¬ 
puter  library,  and  background  information  on  utilizing 
the  system. 

□  Please  forward  a  FREE  media  kit. 


Publication  or  Station 


City. 


State. 
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Small  daily  tests  flexo 

20f000-circulation  Denton  (Tex.)  Record-Chronicle  to  convert 
Its  letterpress  equipment  to  flexo  as  part  of  $5-million  program 


By  George  Gameau 

The  Denton  (Tex.)  Record- 
Chronicle  has  chosen  flexography  for 
its  printing  press  future,  apparently 
making  it  the  smallest  newspaper  yet 
to  commit  to  the  technique  that  is 
changing  the  way  newspapers  are 
printed. 

The  Record-Chronicle,  with  daily 
circulation  around  20,(X)0,  has  opted 
to  convert  used  letterpress  equipment 
to  flexo  as  the  centeipiece  of  a  three- 
year,  $S-million  capital  improvement 
program. 

By  signing  an  agreement  with  Pub¬ 
lishers  Equipment  Corp.  of  Dallas, 
the  Record-Chronicle  is  betting  on  a 
printing  process  that  has  been  used 
for  years  in  package  printing  but  is 
just  emerging  in  newspapers.  The 
project’s  first  phase  involves  convert¬ 
ing  to  flexo  two  units  of  an  eight-unit 
press  by  1986,  with  the  remainder  to 
follow  suit. 


"tye  think  ifs  the 
coming  thing  In  the 
newspaper  business” 
Fred  Patterson,  vice 
president  and  assistant 
publisher,  told  £  &  P.  ”We 
have  a  great  deal  of 
confidence  and  we  feel 
comfortable  with  it....” 


“We  think  it’s  the  coming  thing  in 
the  newspaper  business,”  Fred  Pat¬ 
terson,  vice  president  and  assistant 
publisher,  told  E  &  P.  “We  have  a 
great  deal  of  confidence  and  we  feel 
comfortable  with  it .  .  .  We  feel  like 
the  bugs  are  about  out  of  flexo.” 

To  date  only  a  few  larger  papers 
have  experimented  with  flexo,  mainly 
for  testing  and  advance  production. 
The  Washington  Post  and  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  and  Sun  Sentinel 
will  soon  have  full  flexo  press  lines 
working.  The  Providence  (R.I)  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin  has  committed  to  full- 
scale  production  on  flexo  equipment, 
but  installation  is  not  scheduled  to 


start  until  1987. 

Flexography  involves  an  inking 
system  that  departs  from  key- 
adjustable  letterpress  and  offset  tech¬ 
niques  used  at  most  papers.  In  flexo, 
an  anilox  roll  carries  water-based  ink 
in  tiny  engraved  cells  from  a  bath  di¬ 
rectly  to  a  flexible  printing  plate. 

Unlike  standard  oil-based  news¬ 
paper  inks,  flexo  ink  dries  and  there¬ 
fore  does  not  rub  off  on  readers  — 
which  is  probably  the  biggest  com¬ 
plaint  about  newspapers.  Flexo  also 
offers  other  cost  and  operating  advan¬ 
tages. 

Along  with  solving  the  problem  of 
ink  ruboff,  the  principal  reason  for 
choosing  flexo  over  offset,  according 
to  Patterson  and  Lafayette  Newland, 
production  manager,  was  not  savings 
but  color  quality.  While  not  consid¬ 
ered  to  reproduce  color  images  quite 
as  finely  as  offset,  flexo  colors  are 
thought  to  be  more  brilliant.  The  Rec¬ 
ord-Chronicle  plans  to  use  flexo  to 
boost  its  use  of  process  color. 

“I  think  it’s  exciting  for  the  whole 
industry,”  Neal  Eaton,  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Publishers  Equipment,  said  of 
the  project.  “They  believe  in  it  and 
believe  that  it’s  the  way  they’re  going 
to  get  the  best  color. ...  I  feel  kind  of 
a  groundswell  toward  this  process.” 

Publishers  Equipment  specializes 
in  converting  letterpress  units  to 
either  offset  or  flexo.  Eaton  said  a 
number  of  newspapers  are  postpon¬ 
ing  decisions  on  press  purchases  until 
flexo  is  proven  in  newspapers.  He 
also  said  several  newspapers  were 
considering  converting  offset  equip¬ 
ment  to  flexo. 

The  Denton  project  involves  eight 
units  of  double- width  Hoe  Colormatic 
letterpress  equipment  once  used  by 
the  Baltimore  Sun.  By  January  1986, 
six  units  will  be  refurbished  and,  for 
the  time  being,  used  as  letterpress. 
The  other  two  will  run  as  flexo,  one 
three  colors,  the  other  black,  capable 
of  producing  32  pages.  Later,  the  re¬ 
maining  six  units  are  slated  for  con¬ 
version  to  flexo,  if  all  goes  according 
to  plan. 

The  press  is  planned  for  installation 
in  a  30,000-square-foot  building. 


formerly  used  for  manufacturing,  that 
will  be  renovated  adjacent  to  the 
newspaper.  The  building  will  house  a 
new  production  department,  includ¬ 
ing  a  new  Muller-Martini  mailroom. 
The  press  will  cost  about  $2  million 
and  will  replace  existing  letteipress 
and  offset  presses.  The  business, 
news  and  classified  operations  are 
also  slated  for  expansion. 


“They  believe  in  it  and 
beiieve  that  it’s  the  way 
they’re  going  to  get  the 
best  coior. .  .  .  i  feei  kind 
of  a  groundsweii  toward 
this  process.’’ 


Newland,  the  production  manager, 
said  the  company  was  looking  at 
buying  a  dot-generating  color  scanner 
to  complement  the  flexo  press. 

Scanners,  which  make  separations 
of  process  color  images,  are  viewed  as 
critical  to  flexo  reproduction  because 
they  can  automatically  adjust  for  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  press.  On  flexo  presses, 
unlike  letterpress  and  offset,  there  are 
no  keys  to  adjust  ink  flow  for  color 
correction.  With  dot-generating  scan¬ 
ners,  dot  gain  can  be  controlled  easily 
by  setting  various  dot  sizes. 

Though  newspaper  flexo  is  still 
under  development  —  solutions  are 
being  sought  to  such  problems  as 
second-impression  setoff  and  plug¬ 
ging — Newland  said,  “I  feel  confi¬ 
dent  we  could  run  with  it  right  now.  ’ ’ 

He  said  that  the  slower  press  speeds 
at  smaller  papers  are  less  likely  to 
produce  second-impression  setoff 
than  at  larger  papers  where  faster 
speeds  are  run. 

“It’s  probably  looking  better  for  us 
than  it  is  for  the  big  papers,”  he  said. 

Second-impression  setoff  occurs 
when  wet  ink  accumulates  on  im¬ 
pression  cylinders  to  smudge  other 
impressions. 

The  Record-Chronicle  also  prints 
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three  non-daily  publications,  the 
Louisville  News,  Grapevine  Sun  and 
a  total  market  coverage  product,  The 
Midweek  Advertiser,  for  an  overall 


circulation  of  about  78,000. 

The  flexo  units  are  designed  with 
inking  systems  by  Windmoeller  & 
Hoelscher  Corp.  and  with  automatic 


water  washup  systems.  Ink  storage 
and  handling  systems  have  not  been 
completed.  The  press  could  have 
three  or  four  folders. 


Flexo  progress  is  reported  as  efforts  change  focus 


The  evolution  of  flexographic  print¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  has  seen  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  what  a  year  ago  were  consid¬ 
ered  serious  problems  and  the  focus 
of  attention  on  other  concerns,  sever¬ 
al  speakers  said  at  a  flexo  conference 
recently. 

Second-impression  setoff  and  the 
reproduction  of  process  colors,  cited 
as  major  troubles  a  year  ago  were  not 
mentioned  as  such  at  the  1985  Flexog¬ 
raphic  Technical  Association’s  27th 
Annual  Forum  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Instead,  representatives  of  ink 
makers,  speaking  at  sessions  on  flexo 
for  newspapers  and  publications, 
most  frequently  named  half-tone 
plugging,  density  of  black  inks  and 
controlling  ink  viscosity  as  the  most 
significant  obstacles  confronting 
flexo’s  emergence  as  a  newspaper 
printing  technique.  Ink 
manufacturers  have  been  working  at 
several  flexo  test  sites  at  newspapers 
around  the  country. 

Nevertheless,  linting  was  called  the 
worst  problem  at  the  Washington 
Post’s  flexo  press,  which  is  operating 
in  its  entirety. 

With  recent  improvements  in  wa¬ 
ter-based  flexo  inks,  polymer  plates 
and  anilox  rolls.  Bob  Keoughan  of  the 
J.M.  Huber  Corp.,  an  ink  manufactur¬ 
er,  said  second-impression  setoff  is 
“pretty  much  under  control’’  and 
“we’re  quite  delighted  with  process 
color  now.’’ 

Concurring  on  the  changes  in 
priorities  in  flexo  development,  Larry 
Lepore  of  United  States  Printing  Ink 
said  half-tone  plugging,  the  blockage 
of  dots  on  printing  plates,  became  a 
problem  after  60,000  impressions.  He 
also  said  that  target  densities  for  black 
of  1.30  were  not  being  reached. 

William  Pearl,  manager  of  quality 
control  at  the  Washington  Post,  said 
the  biggest  problem  at  that  newspap¬ 
er’s  flexo  press,  a  nine-unit  Goss  re¬ 
trofit  with  three  half-decks,  was  “lint¬ 
ing,’’  which  is  paper  dust  accumulat¬ 
ing  on  plates.  He  said  the  company 
was  studying  whether  to  enclose  its 
folders  as  a  means  of  preventing  the 
dissemination  of  paper  fibers. 

Unlike  package  printing,  in  which 
flexo  is  a  staple,  newspaper  flexogra¬ 
phy  must  print  at  high  speeds  on  low- 
grade  paper.  The  “dilemma”  facing 
flexographic  newspaper  printing, 
Joseph  Busch  of  Inmont  Corp.  said, 
is,  “How  to  keep  plates  open  without 
causing  second-impression  setoff?” 


The  problem  is  balancing  all  the  fac¬ 
tors  involved  in  the  process.  Inks 
must  be  strong  enough  to  achieve  de¬ 
sired  densities  without  plugging 
plates  and  must  dry  before  they 
smudge  impression  cylinders.  Pres¬ 
sures  must  be  great  enough  to  ink  and 
print  while  not  hampering  plate 
functions. 

Keoughan  said  that  to  cure  plug¬ 
ging,  methods  had  to  be  found  that 
will  filter  paper  fibers  out  of  ink  sys¬ 
tems  efficiently,  eliminate  sludge  in 
ink  systems  and  set  pressures  for  a 
“kiss”  impression  that  prevents  ani¬ 
lox  rolls  and  impression  cylinders 
from  jamming  fibers  into  plates  and 
plugging  half-tone  dots. 

George  Greene  of  Sun  Chemical 
said  plugging  can  be  caused  by  inks 
that  draw  fibers  from  paper  and  by 
sticky  plates  that  hold  fibers  as  well  as 
by  too  much  pressure  from  anilox 
rolls. 

Lepore  of  U.S.  Printing  Ink  said 
plugging  was  being  dealt  with  by 
spraying  a  detergent  solution  on  the 
plates  “on  the  fly”  and  continuing. 

Lepore  said  that  target  densities  of 
1 .30  were  not  being  reached  in  tests  of 
flexo,  which  was  producing  densities 
averaging  between  1.15  and  1.20. 

Pearl  of  the  Post  said  newspapers 
first  must  set  standards  if  they  are  to 
print  color  well.  In  choosing  inks, 
they  must  find  a  balance  between 
cost,  color  quality  and  printability. 
“Colors  that  come  closest  to  gray  bal¬ 
ance  should  be  chosen,”  Pearl  said. 

Pearl  said  the  viscosity  of  flexo  inks 
determines  how  they  look.  He  said 
best  results  will  be  achieved  with  the 
inks  of  least  thickness  that  yield  the 
highest  strength.  Excessive  thickness 


of  ink  film  will  cause  problems  with 
fill-in,  dot  gain  and  drying,  he  said.  He 
said  the  Post  was  running  colored  inks 
at  viscosities  of  13  and  black  at  10.5. 
He  said  trapping  and  tack  were 
“almost  a  non-concern”  but  needed 
checking. 

Pearl  said  the  Post  was  using  tiny 
print  guages  at  the  bottoms  of  pages  in 
order  to  check  dot  gain.  Problems 
with  dot  gain,  he  said,  can  come  from 
the  volume  of  the  anilox  roll,  drying  of 
ink  around  dots  and  excessive  impres¬ 
sion  pressures.  Compensation  for  dot 
gain  can  be  made  by  producing  sepa¬ 
rations  on  a  color  scanner  that  correct 
for  the  dot  gain  of  the  press  and  paper. 

Pearl  recommended  that  newspa¬ 
pers  Hnd  which  paper  prints  best  and 
dedicate  it  to  printing  color  work.  For 
flexo,  harder,  more  dense,  newsprint 
with  longer  fibers  was  thought  to  print 
best  because  ink  is  absorbed  less  and 
there  are  less  loose  fibers  to  clog 
plates  and  contaminate  inks.  He  call¬ 
ed  flexo  in  newspapers  a  “forgiving” 
process  because  ink  had  a  tendency  to 
lie  on  the  surface  of  the  paper  rather 
than  be  absorbed. 

The  Post  is  conducting  detailed 
tests  of  flexo,  offset  and  letterpress  in 
an  effort  to  determine,  from  every 
possible  angle,  which  is  the  best. 

In  other  sessions,  methods  of  han¬ 
dling  water-based  flexo  inks  were 
discussed,  as  were  methods  of 
disposing  of  waste  from  cleaning 
presses. 

Experiments  are  continuing  into 
the  viability  of  diluting  flexo  inks  with 
water  that  is  used  to  clean  the  presses, 
most  of  which  have  built-in  cleaning 
systems. 


CIRCULATION-CLASSIHED 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE  SYSTEMS 

Full  function  mainframe  software  for  the  circulation  and 
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Newspapers  need  better  public  relations 

Panelists  say  newspapers  damage  their  public  image  by 
hiring  amateurish  promotion  people  who  poorly  handle  public  queries 


By  M.  L.  Stein 

Compared  to  those  in  other  compa¬ 
nies,  newspaper  public  relations  per¬ 
sonnel  are  often  amateurish  and  do  a 
poor  job  of  promotion. 

Newspapers  also  damage  their  pub¬ 
lic  image  by  “stonewalling”  queries 
from  other  media  and  they  worry  too 
much  about  occasional  ethical  lapses 
by  individual  journalists  causing  per¬ 
manent  harm  to  their  industry. 

These  observations  and  others  were 
made  April  19  at  a  freewheeling 
meeting  of  the  Associated  Press  As¬ 
sociation  of  California,  Arizona,  Ha¬ 
waii  and  Nevada  (APACAHN)  in 
Palm  Springs,  Calif.  The  group  is 
composed  of  publishers  and  other  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  AP  newspapers. 

Criticism  of  newspaper  promotion 
came  from  panelists  both  outside  and 
inside  the  newspaper  business  in  a 
session  entitled  “Typical  Mistakes  a 

Answers. 

Contacts. 

Background. 

Have  a  question  about 
Phillips  Petroleum?  Or 
the  energy  industry? 

These  public  relations 
specialists  can  get 
answers  for  you: 

Bill  Adams  (918)661-5224 
Dan  Harrison  (918)661-5204 
krf  Smith  (918)661-4982 
Susan  Stoffle  (918)661-4974 
Steve  Milburn  (918)661-4987 
BillReshet  (918)661-6760 

Call  or  write:  Public 
Relations  Department, 
16A-2  Phillips 
Building.  Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma  74004. 


The  Peifonnance  Company 


Newspaper  Makes  in  Promoting  It¬ 
self — Secrets  of  Communication  That 
No  One  Bothered  to  Tell  Newspapers 
About.” 

Chuck  Rossie,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Foundation  for  American 
Communications  (FACS),  said  he  has 
found  that  newspaper  promotion  peo¬ 
ple  tend  to  be  involved  in  health  fairs, 
subscription  drives  and  other  activi¬ 
ties  but  are  not  in  the  “mainstream  of 
decision  making.” 


Rossie  claimed 
publishers  and  other  top 
level  newspaper 
managers  become 
inaccessible  to  reporters 
from  other  media  on 
sensitive  news  stories 
concerning  the  paper. 


“It’s  as  if  someone  went  out  to  a 
junior  college  and  got  someone  with 
eight  units  in  publicity  and  advertis¬ 
ing  and  brought  him  in  as  promotion 
manager,”  Rossie  continued.  “1 
don’t  know  that  Tangletowns  and 
trivia  games  add  to  your  credibility.” 

According  to  Rossie,  newspaper 
P.R.  staffers  are  not  perceived  as  be¬ 
ing  as  professional  as  their  counter¬ 
parts  in  other  corporations. 

Rossie,  who  conducts  media  access 
seminars  for  newspapers  around  the 
country,  also  charged  that  high-rank¬ 
ing  newspaper  executives  “get  away 
with  stonewalling  as  no  other  industry 
does.  Broadcast  executives  could  not 
get  away  with  it.”  He  listed  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  as  an  example. 

Rossie  claimed  publishers  and  oth¬ 
er  top-level  newspaper  managers  be¬ 
come  inaccessible  to  reporters  from 
other  media  on  sensitive  news  stories 
concerning  the  paper. 

“Your  NIE  (Newspaper  in  Educa¬ 
tion)  program  is  never  as  interesting 
as  a  strike,”  Rossie  said. 

He  was  refuted  from  the  audience 
by  San  Jose  Mercury-News  publisher 
Anthony  Ridder,  who  said  accessibil¬ 
ity  to  top  executives  was  not  a  prob¬ 
lem  at  his  paper,  adding  that  he  did 
not  believe  it  was  a  problem  generally 
on  newspapers. 


“Maybe  it  is  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,”  he  added. 

Los  Angeles  Times  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  John  Foley  rose  to  say 
that  Times  publisher  Tom  Johnson  is 
“available  to  certain  people”  and 
that  the  managing  editor  and  his  assis¬ 
tants  take  care  of  other  queries. 

However,  Richard  A.  Warner,  se¬ 
nior  executive  vice  president  of  Secu¬ 
rity  Pacific  National  Bank,  a  world¬ 
wide  organization,  said  it’s  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  head  of  a  company  to  re¬ 
spond  to  every  query,  especially 
when  it  can  be  diverted  to  junior  offi¬ 
cials,  who  may  know  more  about  a 
particular  matter  than  a  corporate 
chief. 

“If  the  P.R.  person  is  any  good 
he’ll  give  the  caller  someone  who 
knows  that  subject,”  Warren,  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  executive,  stated. 

The  principle  also  can  be  applied  to 
the  newspaper  business,  said  Thomas 
E.  Griffiths,  marketing  vice  president 
of  the  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  and 
president  of  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association. 

“If  someone  wants  to  know  about 
flexographic  printing,  he  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  directed  to  the  production 
director,”  Griffiths  remarked. 

If  it’s  a  matter  of  company  policy 
on  a  certain  story,  the  question  can  go 
to  an  editor,”  he  continued.  On  mat¬ 
ters  of  overall  policy,  his  publisher 
would  consult  with  editors  and  “usu¬ 
ally”  talk  to  an  outside  reporter,  Grif¬ 
fiths  disclosed. 

Panelists  generally  agreed  that 
newspapers  don’t  pay  enough  atten¬ 
tion  to  employing  skillful  public  rela¬ 
tions  or  promotion  personnel. 

Griffiths  advised  newspapers  to 
seek  competent  P.R.  assistance,  de¬ 
claring  that  “some  of  the  worst  house 
ads  are  (prepared)  by  newspapers. 

“We  do  a  poor  job,”  he  went  on. 
“We  tell  advertisers  how  to  use  space 
when  we  don’t  do  it  well  ourselves.” 

Asserting  that  “people  are  more 
important  than  budgets,”  Griffiths 
said  newspapers  are  likely  to  hire  as  a 
promotion  staffer  a  Junior  League  ac¬ 
tivist  because  of  her  supposed  con¬ 
tacts  in  the  community. 

“The  fact  that  she  doesn’t  know 
stone  about  public  relations  and  get¬ 
ting  a  story  across  doesn’t  seem  to 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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To  27  million  Americans, 
this  scene  is  a  fairy  tale. 


qualifications.  If  you  can  read,  you  can  tutor  or 
help  us  in  countless  other  ways.  You'll  be  trained 
to  work  in  programs  right  in  your  own 
community.  And  you'll  experience  the  greatest 
satisfaction  of  all... the  satisfaction  of  helping 
people  discover  whole  new  lives. 

So  join  the  effort.  Call  the  Coalition  for 
Literacy  at  toll-free  1-800-228-8813.  Helping 
takes  so  little.  And  illiteracy  robs  people  of  so 
much. 


V»lunteer  Against  Illiteracy. 
The  only  d^ree  you  need 
is  a  decree  of  caring. 


That's  because  27  million  American  adults 
can't  read  a  child's  bedtime  story,  can't  read  a 
street  sign,  can't  read... period. 

Functional  illiteracy  has'  become  an 
epidemic,  an  epidemic  that  has  reached  1  out  of 
5  American  adults.  It  robs  them  of  a  decent 
living,  it  robs  them  of  self-respect,  it  robs  them 
of  the  simplest  of  human  pleasures... like 
reading  a  letter  from  a  friend  or  a  fairy-tale  to 
their  children. 

Tragic  as  that  is,  it's  not  the  worst  part. 
Because  people  like  this  could  be  taught  to  read, 
if  we  had  more  tutors  to  teach  them.  Sadly,  we 
don't.  Today,  the  waiting  period  for  a  tutor  can 
be  up  to  a  year. 

You  can  change  that  by  joining  the  fight 
against  illiteracy  yourself.  It  takes  no  special 


CBalition  for  Literacy 


About  Awards 


BOY  SCOUT  AWARDS.  Eighteen  New  York  newspa¬ 
per  journalists  were  among  the  27  cited  for  top  honors  in 
reporting  about  Boy  Scouting  in  New  York  City. 

The  winners  of  the  Media  Awards  Competition  were 
chosen  by  the  Greater  New  York  Councils,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

In  spot  news,  print,  the  winners  were  Vincent  Cosgrove 
and  Mary  Engels,  New  York  Daily  News;  Esther  B.  Fein, 
New  York  Times;  Pam  Ratmeyer,  Staten  Island  Advance. 

For  feature  news,  print,  the  winners  were  Dorothy  Gai¬ 
ter  of  the  Times,  Ken  Gross  of  Newsday,  and  Jack  Leahy 
and  Frank  McKeown  of  the  Daily  News. 

In  daily  newspaper  photography,  the  winners  were  Bet- 
tina  Cirone,  Daily  News;  Lenore  Davis  and  Don  Halasy, 
New  York  Post;  Chester  Higgins  and  Sara  Krulwich,  the 
Times;  and  Tony  Dugal  and  Frank  Johns,  the  Advance. 

Ken  Brown  and  Peter  Ember  of  Flatbush  Life  and  Chris 
Sheridan  of  Catholic  New  York  won  awards  for  best 
photography  in  a  weekly  newspaper. 

MATRIX  AWARD  WINNER.  New  York  Times  col¬ 
umnist  Flora  Lewis,  who  writes  on  foreign  affairs,  was 
named  one  of  the  winners  of  the  Matrix  Award  given  by 
New  York  Women  in  Communications. 

The  award  honors  women  who  have  achieved  excel¬ 
lence  and  shown  leadership  in  communications  fields. 

Lewis,  whose  column  appears  regularly  on  the  Op-Ed 
page,  was  cited  for  her  “cogent  analyses  of  international 
affairs.” 

HUMANITARIAN  AWARD.  The  Foreign  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  presented  its  first  World  Humanitarian  Award  to 
Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  John  Patrick  Carroll- Abbing,  founder 
and  president  of  Boys’  Towns  and  Girls’  Towns  of  Italy. 

The  Foreign  Press  Association  said  Monsignor  Carroll- 
Abbing  rescued  and  sheltered  children  during  World  War 
II  and  for  the  last  40  years  has  been  “father”  to  thousands 
of  homeless  youngsters. 

ANESTHESIOLOGISTS’  AWARD.  The  New  York 
State  Society  of  Anesthesiologists  presented  its  1984 
Media  Award  to  Roberta  Plutzik,  reporter  for  USA  Today, 
in  recognition  of  her  feature  article  “Know  the  Facts 
About  Anesthesia  Before  You  Go  Under.” 

BARNEY  KILGORE  WINNERS.  The  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Foundation  has  announced  the  selection  of  a  first-year  law 
student  at  Northwestern  University  and  a  journalism 
senior  at  San  Francisco  State  University  as  the  1985  Bar¬ 
ney  Kilgore  Freedom  of  Information  interns. 

The  winners,  Douglas  E.  Lee  of  Northwestern  and  John 
Robert  Moses  of  S.F.  State,  will  work  for  10  weeks  this 
year  at  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  De¬ 
lta  Chi’s  First  Amendment  Center  in  Washington.  Their 
duties  will  include  helping  to  monitor  threats  to  the  First 
Amendment  and  assisting  in  the  writing,  editing  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Society’s  annual  Freedom  of  htformation 
report. 


CONSERVATION  HONORS.  The  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  received  a  1984  National  Conservation  Award 
from  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  for  its  reporting  of 
environmental  problems  facing  Kentucky  and  the  nation. 

As  the  recipient  of  the  Communications  Award,  the 
Courier-Journal  was  given  a  handcrafted  statuette  of  an 
endangered  whooping  crane. 
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The  family  of 


Kingsley  H.  Murphy  Jr. 


has  sold  approximately  1 7% 
of  the  outstanding  Common  Stock  of 


Cowles  Media  Company 


to 


The  Washington  Post  Company 


The  undersigned  acted  as  financial  advisor  to 
the  family  of  Kingsley  H.  Murphy  Jr.  in  this  transaction. 


MORGAN  STANLEY  &  CO. 

Incorporated 


April  25, 1985 


Public  relations 
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bother  anyone,”  he  snapped.  “News¬ 
papers  had  better  wake  up  and  get  the 
best  possible  professional  people  in 
promotion.  It’s  a  tough  job  and  it’s 
constantly  there.” 

Griffith  said  that  even  on  his  own 
newspaper  he  has  to  compete  with 
outside  P.R.  reps  to  get  in-house  pro¬ 
motion  stories  used  by  the  news  side. 
“I  have  to  make  sure  my  programs 
will  sell  themselves,”  he  explained. 
“I’m  beating  on  someone’s  desk.” 

Griffiths  complained  that  “Some 
of  the  worst  advertising  on  radio  and 
television  is  done  by  newspapers, 
who  think  all  they  have  to  do  is  put  up 
their  masthead  and  subscribers  will 
come  flocking  to  their  racks.” 

But  Griffiths  contended  that  TV  or 
radio  spots  “don’t  sell  one  single 
newspaper.  All  they  do  is  soften  up 
the  market  for  the  sell”  by  the  circu¬ 
lation  department. 

The  idea  of  newspapers  suffering 
loss  of  credibility  because  of  ethical 
miscues  by  individual  reporters  was 
dismissed  by  Warner,  who  said, 
“You  (newspaper  people)  are  more 
thin-skinned  than  people  in  the  corpo¬ 
rate  world.  You  think  the  world  is 
coming  to  an  end  because  of  a  few 
incidents  like  the  Janet  Cooke  case.” 

Taking  the  Foster  Winans  (the  Wall 
Street  Journal  columnist  who  leaked 
financial  tips)  episode  as  another  ex¬ 
ample,  Warner  contended  that  the 
Journal’s  reputation  may  have  been 
temporarily  harmed  by  Winans  but 
not  that  of  newspapers  as  a  whole. 

According  to  Warner,  the  incident 
merely  proved  his  opinion  that  overall 
“you’re  very  damn  good,  but  you’re 
not  perfect  and  you  never  will  be 
....  How  much  enduring  damage 
did  the  Wall  Street  Journal  incident 
do  to  the  paper?  There  is  some  im¬ 
pression  it  left  a  long-lasting,  visible 
scar.  I  don’t  believe  it.” 

Rossie  also  downplayed  newspa¬ 
pers’  credibility  problem,  saying  that 
credibility  is  “riding  high”  in  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  areas  but  is  “much 
lower”  in  major  metropolitan  areas. 
He  asserted  the  recent  ASNE  credibil¬ 
ity  report  was  “skewed”  to  the  metro 
area,  a  view  that  brought  a  denial 
from  Tim  Kelly,  editor  of  the  Daily 
News  of  Los  Angeles  and  a  member 
of  ASNE’s  credibility  committee, 
who  said  the  study  focused  more  on 
small  and  moderately  sized  cities. 

*  *  * 

In  other  APACAHN  business,  Tim 
Hays,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Riv¬ 
erside  Press-Enterprise  and  an  AP 
board  member,  told  the  newspaper 
executives  that  AP  was  in  “excellent 


health”  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  its 
news  reports. 

“We  have  never  been  more  suc¬ 
cessful  , ”  he  said .  Hayes  declared  that 
the  news  agency’s  new  assessment 
system  also  had  benefited  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

At  a  dinner  meeting,  AP  correspon¬ 
dent  Reid  Miller,  who  is  covering 
Central  America  from  his  base  in 
Costa  Rica,  said  the  Sandinistas  in 
Nicaragua  have  not  censored  his  copy 
but  that  working  in  the  region  pre¬ 
sents  other  problems. 

“The  pay  phones  don’t  work  and 
the  others  don’t  either,”  he  reported. 
“Nobody  is  on  time,  including  the 
airlines,  and  a  bottle  of  Jack  Daniels 
is  impossible  to  find.” 


“Some  of  the  worst 
advertising  on  radio  and 
teievision  is  done  by 
newspapers,  who  think 
aii  they  have  to  do  is  put 
up  their  masthead  and 
subscribers  wiii  come 
fiocking  to  their  racks.” 


Miller  added  that  car  rentals  are  ex¬ 
orbitantly  high  in  Nicaragua,  and  in 
El  Salvador  Hertz  will  not  rent  to  re¬ 
porters  at  all. 

The  newsman  recently  recovered 
from  injuries  suffered  last  May  when 
a  bomb  exploded  during  a  press  con¬ 
ference  with  Nicaraguan  rebel  leader 
Eden  Pastora.  Three  other  journalists 
were  killed  in  the  blast. 

Miller,  a  26-year  AP  veteran,  said 
the  longer  he  is  in  Central  America 
the  more  convinced  he  is  that  “there 
are  no  easy  answers”  to  end  the  strife 
there. 

APACAHN  president  Bruce  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  editor  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
(Calif.)  Sentinel,  presided  at  the  two- 
day  meeting.  John  Brewer  and  Marty 
Thompson,  AP  bureau  chiefs  in  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  respec¬ 
tively,  coordinated  the  conference. 

Audit  Bureau  to 
expand  online  data 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
has  formed  a  Data  Bank  Users  Group 
to  help  it  improve  and  expand  its 
online  data  services. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  group  is 
scheduled  for  May  10  at  ABC  head¬ 
quarters  in  Schaumberg,  III. 

Representatives  of  advertising 
agencies,  advertisers  and  newspapers 
will  participate  in  the  meeting. 


Pittsburgh  daily 
seeks  new  hearing 
of  libel  verdict 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  has 
asked  Westmoreland  County  Judge 
Gilbert  M.  Mihalich  in  Greensburg  to 
reconsider  ajury’s  recent  $2. 2-million 
libel  verdict  against  the  newspaper. 

The  newspaper  asked  the  judge  to 
either  overturn  the  verdict,  grant  a 
new  trial  or  cancel  the  jury’s  award  of 
$2  million  in  punitive  damages  to 
Washington  County  attorney  Richard 
DiSalle. 

The  award  also  included  $200,000 
in  compensatory  damages. 

The  newspaper’s  attorney, 
Frederick  N.  Egler,  said  the  jury  did 
not  receive  all  the  necessary  instruc¬ 
tions  in  libel  law  and  the  rights  of 
newspapers  to  publish  information 
taken  from  court  records.  Egler  also 
stated  in  his  motion  that  some  evi¬ 
dence  was  not  submitted  to  the  jury. 

The  lawsuit  involved  a  Sept.  10, 
1979  story  about  the  contested  will  of 
Washington  County  millionaire  Paul 
Ciaffoni  which  DiSalle  had  prepared. 

The  article  included  allegations  by 
family  members  that  the  will  had  been 
fraudulently  altered  and  that  DiSalle 
had  a  close  relationship  with  Ciaffo- 
ni’s  youngest  daughter. 

The  allegations  made  by  the  news¬ 
paper  were  contained  in  court  docu¬ 
ments. 

In  his  intructions  to  the  jury.  Judge 
Mihalich  said  that,  under  state  law, 
publications  about  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings  are  immune  from  legal  responsi¬ 
bility  even  if  they  contain  information 
that  defames  an  individual. 

However,  the  judge  said  newspa¬ 
pers  give  up  that  immunity  if  an  article 
is  not  a  fair  summary  of  those  court 
proceedings. 

Scholarship  honors 
h.s.  teachers 

Drake  University  has  established  a 
scholarship  program  to  honor  the 
National  High  School  Journalism 
Teacher  of  the  Year,  as  selected  by 
the  Newspaper  Fund  of  Dow  Jones. 

The  annual  scholarship  will  be 
awarded  to  the  student  taught  by  the 
winning  teacher  and  can  be  renewed 
for  three  or  more  years.  The  scho¬ 
larship  will  total  approximately 
$3,000  a  year  for  a  four-year  total  of 
almost  $12,000. 

Rod  Vahl,  a  teacher  in  Davenport 
Central  High  School,  is  the  1984 
Newspaper  Fund  High  School  Jour¬ 
nalism  Teacher  of  the  Year  winner. 
The  first  recipient  of  the  scholarship  is 
Matt  Dean,  a  senior  at  Davenport 
Central. 
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When  you're  hot  in  the  newspaper  business,  your  peers 
always  notice.  That’s  why  we’re  so  pleased  and  proud 
of  the  Daily  News  editorial  staffers  who  took  top  spots 
in  the  print  Journalism  competition  of  the  New  York  Press 
Club.  The  sweep  points  up  the  kind  of  quality  Journalism  that’s 
yours  to  enjoy  every  day  in  the  bigger,  better,  brighter  Daily 
News. 


GOLD  TYPEWMTER  AWARD 

For  the  third  year  in  a  row,  the  Daily  News  won  for  the  best 
investigative  report.  This  year,  the  award  went  to  Daily  News 
reporters  Brian  Kates,  Mary  Ann  Giordano  and  Arthur  Browne 
for  the  series  “Drugs:  Scourge  of  the  City.’’  The  Gold  Type¬ 
writer  award  is  the  most  prestigious  given  the  Press  Club. 


Mary  Ann  Giordano  Arthur  Browne 


BEST  SPOT  NEWS  REPORT 

For  the  deadline  account  of  what  came  to  be  known  as  the 
“Palm  Sunday  Massacre,’’  the  Byline  Award  was  presented 
to  Daily  News 
staffers  Bob 
Kappstatter,  E>on 
Flynn,  Don  Gentile, 

Jerry  Rosa  and 
Thomas  Hanrahan. 


Bob  Kappstaner 


HEART  OF  NEW  YORK  AWARD 


News  reporter  Robert  Flemir^  won  for  the 
story  or  series  most  complimentary  to 
New  York.  Fleming’s  aw^-winner  was 
“The  Art  of  Mothering.” 


Robert  Fleming 


BEST  SPOT  NEYK  PHOTO 


Tom  Monaster’s  picture  titled  “Dash  in 
Vain  to  Save  a  Life”  continues  in  the  great 
tradition  of  Daily  News  photography. 
Monaster  took  top  prize  in  the  spot  news 
picture  category. 


ART  AWARD  WINNER 


“Fishing  is  a  tough  business. . .”  That  was 
the  title  of  Jerry  Schlamp’s  cartoon  which 
took  the  top  art  award  in  the  Press  Club 
competition. 


Jerry  Schlamp 


TOP  FEATURE  STORY 


News  reporter  Bella  English  captured  the 
top  feature  award  for  her  story,  “They 
Suffer  Our  Little  Children.” 


Thomas  Hanrahan 


Bella  English 


DAILYbNEWS 


The  eyes,  the  ears, 
the  honest  voice  of  New  York. 


(Continued  from  page  34) 


“review”  of  UPI’s  finances  because 
“I  wasn’t  aware  of  all  the  transac¬ 
tions.  I  have  a  responsibility  to  insure 
the  proper  disposition  of  UPI's 
assets.” 

Nogales  also  said  the  review  was 
necessary  in  order  to  provide  credi¬ 
tors  with  all  the  financial  information 
they  need. 

Nogales  said  it  was  the  review  that 
turned  up  the  $2. 3-million  payment  by 
UPI  to  Focus  Management  and  the 
fees  paid  to  consultants. 

He  said  the  1983  audit  report,  which 
was  just  recently  released,  also  stated 
that  Ruhe  and  Geissler  would  have  to 
pledge  to  invest  $2  million  in  UPI  in 
order  for  the  company  to  receive  a 
clean  bill  of  health. 

“I  have  not  yet  clarified  where  all 
those  funds  went  to,  ”  Nogales  said. 
“There  were  companies  formed  in¬ 
volving  third  parties,  Ruhe  and  Geis¬ 
sler,  and  UPI.  According  to  my  re¬ 
view,  the  cash  was  coming  from  UPI 
to  operate  those  entities. 

“They  could  all  be  legitimate  pay¬ 
ments  for  services  to  UPI  that  were 
received,”  Nogales  continued.  But 
then  he  added:  “There  are  different 
levels  to  think  about  —  illegal,  unfair, 
and  unethical.” 

Nogales  also  said  that  the  Chapter 
1 1  filing  will  help  “UPI  do  what  it  was 
trying  to  do  informally  outside  of  a 
court  proceeding.” 

Nogales  said  that  despite  being  in 
Chapter  11,  UPI  in  the  future  would 
continue  to  provide  “all  the  same  ser¬ 
vices.  I  see  us  staying  in  our  tradition¬ 
al  marketplace.” 

Restructuring  of  UPI’s  finances,  he 
said,  would  probably  include  forgive¬ 
ness  of  some  debt,  a  new  repayment 
schedule  “based  on  an  excess  cash 
formula,”  and  possibly  conversion  of 
some  debt  into  equity. 

However,  converting  debt  to  equi¬ 
ty  is  “not  the  major  card”  in  the  re¬ 
structuring  plan,  he  said. 


Graham 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


synagogues  are  50  times  greater  than 
that  taken  in  by  professional  sports. 
Yet  in  news  coverage,  the  balance  is 
about  the  reverse,”  Graham  said. 

“There’s  a  hunger  in  this  country 
springing  up  so  fast,  you  might  be 
missing  one  of  the  biggest  stories  of 
our  time,”  he  said. 


Newspapers,  he  continued,  should 
cover  American  heroes  who  offer  ex¬ 
amples  for  which  today’s  youth  could 
strive.  “Why  go  so  often  to  Calcutta 
when  there  are  Mother  Teresas  in  al¬ 
most  every  city  in  America?  Find 
them.  Tell  their  stories.  Put  them  on 
the  front  pages!” 

The  evangelist  recommended  that 
papers  “hold  up  a  mirror  to  the  young 
people  of  America.  Let  them  see 
themselves  clearly  on  your  pages,” 
including  those  “inside  death  row,  in¬ 
side  prison  cells,  emergency  wards 
and  mortuaries,  detoxification  cen¬ 
ters  and  mental  hospitals,  family 
courts  and  on  food  lines.”  But,  Gra¬ 
ham  added,  “tell  their  stories  and  in¬ 
clude  the  ending,”  of  both  lives  posi¬ 
tive  and  tragic. 

“Let  your  pages  overflow  with 
graphic  stories  of  young  men  and 
women  living  out  the  options  of  their 
lives.”  Although  “it  is  not  easy  to 
photograph,  not  as  sensational”  to 
cover  positive  role  models,  Graham 
said,  the  need  for  exposure  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  moral  fiber  of  the  country. 


Woodward 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


Dismissal  of  the  suit  was  sought  by 
Woodward’s  lawyer  Robert  V.  Kuen- 
zel,  who  argued  that  Feder  was  not 
sufficiently  specific  concerning  the 
parts  of  the  book  that  are  allegedly 
hdse. 

After  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
William  Kelleher  declined  to  toss  out 
the  suit,  Browne  said  his  client  looked 
forward  to  the  trial,  which  he  hoped 
will  start  in  the  next  six  to  nine 
months. 

“Not  only  will  we  prove  that  there 
were  inaccuracies  and  untruths  about 
Dr.  Feder  but  there  will  be  a  stream  of 
witnesses,  who  are  Hollywood  celeb¬ 
rities,  who  will  testify  as  to  the  blatant 
half-truths  and  misstatements  in  the 
book,”  Browne  declared. 

Kuenzel  said  the  judge’s  ruling  was 
only  a  preliminary  step  in  the  suit, 
noting  that  “we  may  have  more  in¬ 
teresting  things  to  say  when  we  start 
dealing  with  what’s  really  true  and 
what  the  circumstances  are.” 

Woodward,  the  Post’s  assistant 
managing  editor  for  investigations, 
has  been  subpoenaed  to  testify  in  a 
hearing  for  Cathy  Evelyn  Smith,  a 
one-time  rock  singer,  who  is  accused 
of  fatally  injecting  Belushi  with  drugs. 

However,  a  Washington,  D.C., 
judge  has  ruled  that  Woodward’s 
testimony  is  not  necessary  in  the  hear¬ 
ing  for  Smith. 

— M.L.  Stein 


AP  service 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


“Our  members  tell  us  of  their  thirst 
for  news  of  economic,  educational, 
environmental,  social,  and  other 
issues  that  cut  across  state  lines  and 
affect  entire  regions,”  Boccardi  said. 
“This  is  our  answer  —  a  new  dimen¬ 
sion  news  report  that  will  vault  the  old 
state  line  barriers.” 

Four  new  business  reporters  will  be 
added  to  specialize  in  business  ethics; 
corporate  finance,  with  special  emph¬ 
asis  on  mergers,  acquisitions  and 
corporate  raiders;  technology  and 
trade;  and  advertising  and  marketing. 


Formidable 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


tionated  and  resistant  to  innovation  or 
change. 

•  “Newspapers  offer  national 
advertisers  only  what  newspapers 
want  to  sell,  not  what  national  adver¬ 
tisers  want  to  buy.” 

“Can  solutions  for  this  fun¬ 
damental  marketing  problem  be 
found?”  Weilbacher  asked  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  “I  believe  solutions  can  be 
found  —  if  the  newspaper  industry 
has  the  will  to  find  them.” 


Johnson 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


teracy  “is  still  too  low  on  our  priori¬ 
ties,”  Johnson  told  publishers. 

“Most  of  us  are  doing  less  than  we 
should”  to  promote  literacy,  he  said. 
“That  is  a  luxury  we  can  no  longer 
afford.”  Johnson  stressed  that  litera¬ 
cy  is  crucial  to  “democracy,  social 
progress  and  liberty.”  He  noted  that 
one  million  American  teenagers  read 
below  third-grade  level  and  that  the 
United  States  ranks  49th  out  of  159 
United  Nations  members  in  literacy. 


Hewitt 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


Hewitt  said  he  has  not  received 
word  on  whether  his  proposal  will  be 
approved.  The  main  consideration, 
he  explained,  is  money. 

“Those  six  hours  (on  tv)  will  cost 
more  than  your  op-ed  page  costs  for  a 
year,”  declared  Hewitt,  who  was 
speaking  at  the  American  Newspaper 
I^blishers  Association’s  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Miami  Beach. 
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business. 
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A  columnist  with  clout 

Fighting  for  human  rights  is  just  one  position  taken  by 
Chuck  Stone,  Phiiadeiphia  Daiiy  News’  senior  editor 


By  Bill  Storm 

It  was  an  invitation  he  could  just  as 
well  have  done  without.  For  Chuck 
Stone,  it  was  at  Governor  Richard 
Thornburgh’s  urgent  request.  No 
RSVP.  Just  a  matter  of  please  be 
there. 

Just  before  noon  November  1, 
1981,  Philadelphia  Daily  News  senior 
editor  Chuck  Stone  was  leaving  his 
Philadelphia  home  for  a  day’s  outing 
with  his  wife,  Louise.  A  few  minutes 
later.  Stone,  with  a  state  trooper  at 
the  wheel,  was  speeding  toward  Gra- 
tersford  Prison  35  miles  north  where 
seven  inmates  who  had  taken  over  the 
kitchen  two  days  before  had  agreed  to 
negotiations.  But  only  with  their  se¬ 
lection.  Chuck  Stone. 

It  had  been  made  plain  by  Joseph 
“Jo  Jo”  Bowen,  three-time  murderer 
whose  victims  included  two  Philadel¬ 
phia  prison  wardens,  that  only  Stone 
would  be  acceptable. 

They  were  in  position  to  dictate  the 
terms.  Bowen  and  six  others  had 
seized  six  hostages — three  guards  and 
three  civilian  food  service  workers. 

The  reason  for  Stone’s  selection  for 
what  at  best  was  a  scary  and  delicate 
Job  was  the  reputation  the  black  news¬ 
man  has  earned  with  criminals  and 
police  alike  as  a  “law  and  order” 
man  who,  while  favoring  the  death 
sentence,  fights  against  police  brutal¬ 
ity  and  is  a  refuge  for  the  wanted  fugi¬ 
tive. 

The  incidents  of  Philadelphia  po¬ 
lice  brutality  that  sent  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  department  to  prison  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  1970s  remains  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  many  who  fear  for  their 
health  and  safety  at  the  hands  of  the 
police  and  have  surrendered  to  Stone. 

It’s  not  a  question  of  their  guilt  or 
innocence  with  the  brush-cut  news¬ 
man.  It’s  that  every  suspect  must  be 
guaranteed  freedom  from  what  he 
terms  “police  brutality,  one  of  the 
immutable  scourges  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Police  Department.” 

Through  the  gates  of  Gratersford, 
while  guards  and  other  newsmen 
stayed  well  back  from  the  fortress  the 
rebelling  inmates  had  created.  Stone, 
with  those  proverbial  butterflies  in  his 
stomach,  walked  to  the  corridor  that 


Philadelphia  Daily  News  columnist 
Chuck  Stone  holds  his  own  press  confer¬ 
ence  at  Gratersford  Prison,  Gratersford, 
Pa.,  following  his  successful  negotiations 
for  the  release  of  six  hostages  in  1981. 

led  to  the  mess  hall  and  the  kitchen. 

He  had  been  informed  they  had  a 
gun.  The  guards  were  wiong.  The 
rebels  had  four,  a  rifle,  a  shotgun  and 
two  handguns. 

Stone  sat  as  ordered  in  a  chair  in  the 
doorway  leading  to  the  kitchen.  Out 
of  sight  and  in  no  position  to  help,  an 
armed  state  trooper  hid  behind  a  stair¬ 
well. 

For  several  sessions  over  two  days 
Stone  and  Jo  Jo,  the  main  spokesman 
for  the  inmates,  argued,  cajoled, 
made  each  point  clear  to  the  other 
with  each  recognizing  logical  argu¬ 
ments.  And  as  Chuck  looked  down 
the  guns,  just  a  few  feet  away  were 
the  hostages,  bound  hand  and  foot. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  seige,  the 
tense  hours  under  the  guns,  a  smiling 
but  haggard  Stone,  exhausted,  a  little 
rumpled,  opened  the  corridor  door  to 
say:  “It’s  all  over.” 

The  agreement,  with  Stone  signing 
for  the  governor,  granted  19  points 
including  transfer  to  other  prisons.  In 
his  own  press  conference.  Stone  relat¬ 
ed  that  not  only  had  a  couple  of  the 
hostages  been  in  sympathy  with  their 
captors  but  all  had  agreed  they  had 
been  treated  “great,  considering  the 
conditions.” 

Back  home.  Chuck  recalls  with  a 
somewhat  elfin  grin,  Louise,  his  wife 
of  26  years  and  mother  of  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  after  a  tight  embrace,  comment¬ 
ed:  “I’d  have  been  mad  as  hell  at 


them  if  they’d  have  killed  you.” 

Stone  began  his  career  as  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Afro-American  White  House 
correspondent  and  was  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Chicago  Defender. 

In  the  mid-sixties  Chuck  became 
special  assistant  to  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  a  role  for  which  he’s  still  well 
remembered  nationally  and  in  which 
his  savvy  made  him  respected  for 
being  more  than  a  speechwriter. 
He  earned  the  nickname  “Mr.  Chair¬ 
man”  for  filling  varied  spots  while 
Powell  was  absent,  often  in  his 
favorite  hideaway,  Bimini  in  the  Bah¬ 
amas.  Stone  enjoyed  the  salutation 
and  it  didn’t  bother  the  boss,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee. 

Stone’s  fight  against  injustice  in 
the  courts  and  police  brutality  and 
corruption  is  expressed  often.  Typical 
was  examining  the  “malfunctioning 
criminal  courts  system,”  a  series  re¬ 
lating  to  imprisoned  victims  of  the 
system,  black  and  white,  “forgotten 
like  yesterday’s  garbage.” 

Stone  as  a  battler  for  the  often 
abused  human  rights  of  prisoners  was 
recognized  in  1977  by  a  murder  sus¬ 
pect,  Robert  Johnson,  who  after  sur¬ 
rendering  to  the  columnist,  was 
turned  over  to  homicide  detectives  in 
good  condition — no  cuts,  no  bruises 
and  in  good  health.  And  he  remained 
that  way,  as  have  32  others  who’ve 
followed  the  surrendering-to-Stone 
procedure  through  the  years. 

In  his  office,  in  restaurants,  on 
street  comers,  and  in  one  case  where 
two  bank  robbers  had  taken  a  woman 
hostage  at  a  stalemated  barricade — 
they’d  talk  only  to  Stone,  while  a 
SWAT  team  stood  by  in  a  swank  sub¬ 
urban  shopping  center.  Chuck  bar¬ 
gained  successfully  for  the  life  of  the 
hostage.  The  terms:  They  were 
charged  with  robbery,  assault  and 
kidnapping  with  Stone  close  by  guar¬ 
anteeing  their  safety. 

Fighting  for  human  rights  is  just 
one  position  taken  by  the  affable  se¬ 
nior  editor,  a  title,  Chuck  grins,  that 
allows  him  to  sit  on  the  editorial 
board,  get  his  name  on  the  masthead 
and  gives  added  community  clout . 

A  man  whose  honors  range  from 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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officials  in  your  area  know  that,  and 
know  your  needs  and  your  advertis¬ 
ing  customers’  needs  for  timely  deliv¬ 
ery  of  our  newspapers  .  .  .  and  at  fair 
rates. 


Publishers  warned 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


Newsprint  firms 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


and  we  have  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  our 
competitors  can’t  use  against  us.”  He 
continued,  “While  the  NIC  support 
gives  us  a  base,  the  Study  of  Ad  Per¬ 
formance  really  depends  on  the 
efforts  of  individual  newspapers. 
First,  you’ll  be  providing  a  constant 
reminder  to  advertisers  that  newspa¬ 
per  ads  perform  for  them,”  he  said. 

“Second,  you’ll  be  helping  us  show 
agency  creative  people  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  appealing,  effective  news¬ 
paper  ads.  And  third,  you’ll  be  build¬ 
ing  your  own  file  of  case  histories, 
every  one  of  which  is  good  for  a  sepa¬ 
rate  sales  call  by  your  staff.” 

“The  Continuing  Study  of  Ad  Per¬ 
formance”  is  the  eleventh  major  re¬ 
search  study  by  the  Bureau  that  has 
been  funded  by  the  Newsprint  In¬ 
formation  Committee.  Since  1960,  the 
NIC  has  contributed  a  total  of 
$850,000  to  sponsor  Ad  Bureau  re¬ 
search  studies. 

“The  Newsprint  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  cooper¬ 
ate  again  with  the  Newspaper  Ad 
Bureau  in  a  study  aimed  at  helping 
publishers  increase  their  advertising 
revenues,”  said  R.V.  Smith,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
MacMillan  Bloedel  Ltd.,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  NIC’s  senior  committee. 

The  NIC’s  member  companies  in¬ 
clude  British  Columbia  Forest  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Ltd.;  Crown  Forest  Industries 
Ltd.;  Great  Lakes  Forest  Products 
Ltd.;  James  Maclaren  Industries, 
Inc.;  MacMillan  Bloedel  Ltd.;  and 
Rothesay  Paper  Ltd. 


share  their  knowledge  of  color  among 
themselves  because  the  use  of  color 
will  affect  all  departments.  Newspaper 
staffs  have  to  be  educated  in  how  to 
deal  with  advertisers  to  get  optimum 
color  material. 

5.  The  newspaper  industry  needs  a 
lot  more  research  and  promotion  on 
color  in  newspapers. 

Kinsolving  also  “recommended” 
what  publishers  themselves  can  do  to 
promote  the  growth  of  color  usage  at 
their  newspapers. 

1 .  Commit  yourself  to  quality  color. 
“The  color  specialists  we’ve  talked  to 
in  recent  months  emphasize  that  this 
commitment  must  come  from  the  top 
and  must  penetrate  all  departments,” 
Kinsolving  said. 


Another  area  where 
publishers  were  told  to 
become  more  active  was 
In  the  newspaper 
Industry’s  battle  to  keep 
postal  rates  fair  to  all. 


“We  will  be  pressing  ahead  at  the 
postal  service,  at  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  in  Congress  and  else¬ 
where  with  our  basic  message  — 
third-class  rates  and  structure  are  un¬ 
fair  and  they  need  to  be  changed  to  be 
equitable  with  the  system,”  Keating 
said. 

He  urged  publishers  to  actively 
support  the  following  issues: 

1.  Separate  postage  for  detached 
labels. 

2.  Increased  rates  for  third-class 
mail  to  recognize  actual  delivery 
priorities  and  reliability  provided  by 
the  postal  service. 

3.  A  weight  break  of  zero,  such  that 
all  additional  ounces  beyond  the  first 
ounce  are  charged  additional  postage. 

4.  More  institutional  or  overhead 
postal  costs  properly  assigned  to 
third-class  mail. 

5.  Rates  for  nonprofit  mailers 
should  not  be  kept  low  through  addi¬ 
tional  postal  charges  for  first,  second 
or  fourth  class  mailers.  Only  third- 
class  commercial  mailers  should  be 
asked  to  bear  any  such  additional 
charge. 


Steps  must  be  taken  to 
simplify  the  color  buy  for 
advertisers.  Color 
mlnimums  should  be 
eliminated  as  archaic  and 
gratuitous,  and  premiums 
should  be  simplified, 
standardized,  and 
rationalized. 


2.  Encourage  an  active  dialog 
among  those  departments  and  be¬ 
tween  the  newspaper  and  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  “The  advertiser  must  be  edu¬ 
cated  about  the  type  of  artwork  or 
photography  that  will  work  in  the 
newspaper  and  how  certain  colors  re¬ 
produce  in  the  paper,”  Kinsolving 
said. 

Another  area  where  publishers 
were  told  to  become  more  active  was 
in  the  newspaper  industry’s  battle  to 
keep  postal  rates  fair  to  all. 

William  Keating,  president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspaper  Division,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
ANPA/NAB/NNA  Joint  Postal  Task 
Force,  told  publishers  they  must: 

1 .  Meet  and  talk  with  local,  regional 
and  senior  postal  officials  on  policy 
matters  that  affect  them. 

2.  Invite  their  local  postmaster  to 
their  newspaper  and  talk  about  their 
needs  and  concerns. 

3.  Meet  one  of  the  governors  of  the 
Postal  Service. 

4.  Talk  with  their  congressional 
representatives  and  senators  on  post¬ 
al  issues  affecting  newspapers. 

“We  need  to  remember  that  we  are 
and  have  been  customers  of  the  postal 
service  for  a  very  long  time,”  Keating 
said.  “Let’s  be  sure  the  postal  service 


For  rates  and  availability,  call  Brad  Bushell, 
V.P.  and  Sales  Manager,  at  1-800-221-  4816 
(in  New  York  State,  212-692-3700), 


Saying  "no”  to  Miss  Manners 
just  isn't  done. 


Judith  Martin  is  Miss  Manners 

The  ultimate  authority. 


Sliss  Manners: 

hen  rm  introduced  ^ 

omosexual  couple  . 


Gentle  Header* 


How  do  you  do^” 
you  do?”  How 
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OBITUARIES 


Sir  Max  Aitken,  75,  president  of 
the  Express  Newspapers  and  an  ace 
fighter  pilot  in  World  War  II,  died 
April  30  in  London. 

He  developed  his  interest  in  news¬ 
papers  at  an  early  age  after  training  in 
various  parts  of  the  industry. 

His  father.  Lord  Beaverbrook, 
gave  him  The  Daily  Express  and  The 
Sunday  Express,  London,  as  a  birth¬ 
day  present  when  he  was  21. 

Sir  Max  left  England  to  be  a  test 
pilot  for  Lockheed  Aircraft  in  Califor¬ 
nia  and  then  went  into  the  Royal  Air 
Force  before  war  broke  out  in  1939 
and  became  a  hero  in  the  Battle  of 
Britain.  After  the  war,  he  was  a  Con¬ 
servative  member  of  Parliament  until 
1950. 

When  his  father  died  in  1964,  he 
took  over  the  Express  group  and  re¬ 
nounced  the  title  of  Lord  Beaver¬ 
brook,  saying,  “The  title  was  earned 
and  won  by  my  father.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Milton  R.  Britten,  60,  the  last 
editor  of  the  defunct  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  died  March  19  at  his  home  in 
Memphis. 

A  graduate  of  Yale  University,  he 
joined  the  newspaper  in  1949  and  six 
years  later  went  to  the  Washington 
bureau  of  Scripps  Howard  News  Ser¬ 
vice. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jack  Douglas,  64,  associate  editor 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
died  March  4  at  a  local  hospital. 

A  former  president  of  the  Texas 
Associated  FYess  Managing  Editors 
Association,  Douglas  was  found 
slumped  at  his  office  desk  and  died  of 
heart  failure  a  short  time  later. 

He  was  known  throughout  the  area 


for  his  columns,  “Retirement  and 
You“  and  “Military  Focus.” 

Ekiuglas  had  worked  at  the  Star- 
Telegram  for  almost  40  years,  serving 
as  reporter,  city  editor,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  managing  editor.  Be¬ 
fore  that  he  worked  at  Texas  news¬ 
papers  in  Big  Spring,  San  Angelo  and 
Houston. 

*  *  * 

David  Herbert  Hoffman,  52,  a 
former  Saigon  bureau  chief  for  the 
Washington  Post,  died  February  15  at 
his  home  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

He  was  a  former  Air  Force  pilot  and 
had  flown  commercially  for  Trans 
World  Airlines.  He  joined  the  Post  in 
1%7  from  the  old  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  where  he  had  been  aviation 
editor.  He  was  a  Nieman  Fellow  at 
Harvard  University  and  held  a  mas¬ 
ter's  degree  in  political  science  from 
Boston  University. 

Hoffman  left  the  Post  in  1972  to 
work  as  a  free-lance  writer. 

*  *  * 

Milton  A.  Lomas,  59,  vice  pres- 
idht  of  production  for  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Newspaper  Agency,  died  of  cancer 
March  19  at  his  home  in  Oakland, 
Calif. 

Lomas  joined  the  agency  in  1979  as 
production  director  and  was  named 
vice  president  in  1983. 

He  started  as  a  newsboy  on  a  Los 
Angeles  street  corner  and  went  to 
work  as  a  mailer  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  in  1946  and  was  president  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Mailers  Un¬ 
ion  1954-56.  He  then  served  as  inter¬ 
national  representative  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  until 
1%5,  when  he  joined  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram  as  assistant 
production  manager. 


Elmer  J.  McCollum,  63,  for  the 
past  16  years  executive  director  of 
Hometown  Publications,  publisher  of 
five  Connecticut  weeklies,  died 
March  20  in  Bridgeport. 

*  sit  * 

Peter  T.  Reynolds,  58,  a  sales 
representative  with  Domtar  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.,  died  in  Norwalk  (Conn.) 
Hospital  on  March  8.  For  the  last 
twelve  years,  he  served  as  a  volunteer 
worker  at  the  hospital. 

He  joined  Domtar  in  1%8  and  cal¬ 
led  on  newspaper  publishers  in  Ohio, 
Michigan,  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land.  He  earlier  was  with  Abitibi  Sales 
Corp.  for  18  years,  attaining  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  vice  president-eastern  region. 
♦  *  * 

O.L.  Taylor  ,  79,  founder  and 
chairman  of  Taylor  Communications, 
Inc.,  Carrollton,  Texas,  died  Febru¬ 
ary  6  after  a  lengthy  illness. 

He  founded  Taylor  Communica¬ 
tions,  which  owns  and  operates  13 
Dallas  and  San  Antonio  area  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers,  offset  printing 
plants  and  trade  periodicals. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  radio  broad¬ 
casting  in  the  30s  and  a  founding 
director  of  Broadcast  Music,  Inc. 
(BMI).  During  World  War  II,  Taylor 
served  in  a  dollar  a  year  job  for  the 
Board  of  War  Communications. 

He  began  Taylor  Communications 
in  1959  with  primary  emphasis  on 
radio,  television  and  newspaper 
brokerage  and  managment  consult¬ 
ing.  He  began  acquiring  and  operating 
newspapers  in  1%9,  nearly  50  years 
after  he  started  to  work  as  a  newspap¬ 
er  linotype  operator  in  his  early  teens. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

J.  Frederick  Walden  Jr.,  64,  a 
former  Williamstown,  Mass.,  sports 
correspondent  for  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Newspapers,  died  February 
5.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Congratulations  to  Bob  Thaves,  winner  of  the  1984 
Reuben  Award  for  Syndicated  Panels  for 
FRANK  AND  ERNEST® 
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JL  ^ews  America  Syndicate 
extends  its  warmest  congratulations 
to  Brant  Parker  on  receiving  the 
1984  Reuben,  the  National  Cartoonists 
Society’s  coveted  award  for  cartoonist 
of  the  year. 

And  what  a  year  it  has  been,  with 
The  Wizard  of  Id  reaching  both  its 
1,000th  newspaper  and  20th  anniversary! 

Brant  has  dedicated  each  of  those  years 
to  bringing  the  highest  standards  of 
commitment  and  integrity  to  his  work, 
a  tradition  News  America  Syndicate 
is  proud  to  share. 


*;o 


We  join  with  all  of  The  Wizard  of  Id’s 
loyal  subjects  in  congratulating  our 
very  own  wizard  ...  Brant  Parker. 
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A  visual  look  at  the  Reuben  ceremony 

Cartoonists,  syndicate  execs,  and  others  gathered  in  New  York 
City  April  29  for  the  annual  ‘Cartoonist  of  the  Year’  dinner 


Photos  by  David  Astor 


The  Lockhoms'  and  'Agatha  Crumm'  car¬ 
toonist  Bill  Hoest  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  (KFS). 


Tribune  Media  Services  (TMS)  editor 
Michael  Argirion  and  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  (UPS)  president  John  McAAeel. 


'Cathy'  cartoonist  Cathy  Guisewite  of 
UPS. 


r. 


'Nancy'  cartoonist  Jerry  Scott 
of  UFS. 


'Dondi'  cartoonist  Irwin  Hasen  of  TAAS,  Carolyn  Davis,  and  her 
husband — 'Garfield'  creator  Jim  Davis  of  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  (UFS).  Behind  Hasen  is  'Gasoline  Alley'  cartoonist  Dick  'For  Better  or  For  Worse'  car- 
AAoores  of  TMS.  toonist  Lynn  Johnston  of  UPS. 


Cowles  Syndicate  (CS)  presi¬ 
dent  Dennis  Allen. 


'Momma'  and  'Miss  Peach'  cartoonist  Mell 

Lazarus  of  News  America  Syndicate  and  NAS  'Shoe'  creator  Jeff  AAacNelly  of  TMS,  who 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  Richard  won  his  third  Pulitzer  for  editorial  cartooning  UPS  vice  president/editorial 
Newcombe.  last  month.  director  Lee  Salem. 
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'Gasoline  Alley'  inker  Jim  Scancarelli  and 
'Another  Goose  &  Grimm'  creator  and  Catherine  Prentice  of  the  Newspaper  Fe- 

editorial  cartoonist  Mike  Peters  of  TMS  otures  Council  and  'Beetle  Bailey'  and  'Hi 

and  UFS.  and  Lois'  creator  AAort  Walker  of  KFS. 


TMS  sales  director  John  Matthews  and  his 
wife. 


KFS  president  Joseph  D'Angelo  and  'Sam 
&  Silo'  and  'Benchley'  cartoonist  Jerry 
Dumas  of  KFS  and  CS. 


'On  the  Fastrack'  cartoonist  Bill  Holbrook 
of  KFS  with  his  fiancee. 


Editorial  cartoonist  Pat  Oliphant  of  UPS 
and  UPS  vice  president  Kathleen  Andrews 
(right). 


'Crock'  cartoonists  Don  Wilder  and  Bill 
Rechin  of  NAS. 


EDITORS: 

A  WEEKLY  ROUND-UP 
OF  GRAPHIC  OPINION 
FROM  LEADING  JOURNALS 
AROUND  THE  GLOBE 


'Kudxu'  creator  and  editorial  cartoonist 
Doug  AAarlette  of  TMS  and  KFS  with  his 
wife. 
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65  INTERNATIONAL 
CARTOONISTS  ADD 
A  NEW  DIMENSION 
TO  EDITORIAL  PAGES 

VIEWS  OF  THE  WORLD  Is  an  extremely 
valuable  perspective  otherwise  unavail¬ 
able  to  our  readers.  — Ed  Guthman,  Editor 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Subscribers  include: 

MIAMI  HERALD 
BALTIMORE  SUN 
SACRAMENTO  BEE 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  ^ 

SAN  DIEGO  TRIBUNE 
HARTFORD  COURANT 
ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 
PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER  ^ 

ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 
NASHVILLE  TENNESSEEAN 
CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 
FORD  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 
SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER 
INTERNATIONAL  HERALD  TRIBUNE 
and  over  60  other  leading  journals. 


Views  of  the  W@rld 


I 


'Family  Circus'  cartoonist  Bil  Keane  of  CS. 
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'Steve  Canyon'  creator  Milt  Caniff  of  NAS 
and  KFS. 


cartoonists  Kristin  Murphy 

\A/  syndicate  Eon 

67  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  NY  10024 
Telephone  (212)  362-9256 
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A  fund-raising  effort 

A  number  of  renowned  editorial 
cartoonists  have  contributed  originals 
of  their  work  to  raise  money  for 
Citizens  Against  PACs  (CAP),  an 
organization  that  is  “educating  the 
public  and  news  media  on  the  evils  of 
campaign  finance  abuse"  and  trying 
to  achieve  reform  in  this  area. 

The  cartoons  are  being  shown  in 
New  York  City  this  month  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  next  month  in  an 
exhibition  called  “Congress  Drawn 
.  .  .  and  Quartered!”  The  work  will 
then  be  auctioned  off.  Also,  a  limited 
edition  portfolio  of  the  cartoons  is 
available  to  people  who  make  special 
contributions. 

Those  who  contributed  their  car¬ 
toons  include  Tony  Auth  of  the 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group,  Jim 
Borgman  and  Doug  Marlette  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  Jules  Feiffer  of 
Universal  Press  Syndicate,  Etta 
Hulme  of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Dick  Locher  and  Don  Wright 
of  Tribune  Media  Services,  Mike  Pe¬ 
ters  and  Ben  Sargent  of  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate,  Jerry  Robinson  (the 
exhibition's  coordinator)  of  the  Car¬ 
toonists  &  Writers  Syndicate,  Mark 
Alan  Stamaty,  Paul  Szep — and 
“Doonesbury”  creator  Garry 
Trudeau  of  Universal  and  caricaturist 
David  Levine. 

CAP  is  based  at  Room  2606,  100 
Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017, 
and  Room  408,  2000  P  St.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20036. 
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Mr.  Brutur  Thornapple 


Sansom  comic  is  20 

Art  Sansom's  “Born  Loser," 
which  is  distributed  to  almost  1,300 
papers  by  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation,  marked  its  20th  year  of  syn¬ 
dication  with  the  May  10  strip. 

Sansom,  a  Cleveland  native,  first 
approached  NEA  with  a  strip  about  a 
private  eye  20  years  before  “Born 
Loser”  started.  The  comic  was 
turned  down,  but  the  syndicate  hired 
Sansom — who  went  on  to  illustrate 
such  strips  as  “Peggy,”  “Vic  Flint, 
Private  Eye,”  and  “Martha  Wayne.” 

Arrington  art  offered 

The  work  of  an  editorial  cartoonist 
who  draws  especially  for  “mid- 
America”  weeklies  is  being  syndi¬ 
cated  by  Savage  Systems. 

Norman  Arrington — a  high  school 
art  teacher  and  potter  who  holds  a 
master  of  fine  arts  degree  from  the 
University  of  Oklahoma — does  draw¬ 
ings  about  county  and  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment,  school  problems,  rural 
roads,  volunteer  fire  departments, 
etc. 


His  syndicate — which  is  owned  by 
the  publishers  of  the  Tecumseh  Coun¬ 
tywide  News — is  based  at  P.O.  Box 
24,  Tecumseh,  Okla.  74873. 

Contains  lottery  info 

“Will  Wynn  Lotto  Info,”  a  series  of 
computer-generated  tables  analyzing 
past  winning  state  lottery  numbers, 
has  entered  syndication. 

The  feature’s  “Top  10  Table,”  for 
instance,  shows  which  Lotto  num¬ 
bers  came  up  as  winners  the  most 
times  and  the  percentage  of  times  they 
were  picked.  None  of  the  “Will 
Wynn”  tables  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  specific  numbers  to  play. 
Rather,  readers  decide  how  to  use  the 
tables  in  selecting  numbers. 

“Will  Wynn,"  which  was  just 
purchased  by  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  is  available  in  most  states  with 
lotteries — including  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  Ohio.  It  is  prepared  by  Mark 
Hirmes  Associates,  331  DeMott 
Ave.,  Teaneck,  N.J.  07666. 

Supplement  praised 

U.S.  Senator  Albert  Gore,  Jr.  (D- 
Tenn.)  recently  made  a  floor  state¬ 
ment  praising  a  special  comic  supple¬ 
ment  on  child  abuse.  He  also  had 
several  letters  from  people  praising 
the  supplement  printed  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record. 

The  supplement,  developed  by 
Marvel  Comics  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Committee  for  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Child  Abuse,  features  Spider- 
Man  (who  was  created  by  cartoonist 
Stan  Lee  of  Cowles  Syndicate)  and 
other  characters.  It  was  carried  by  a 
number  of  newspapers  this  winter, 
and  by  the  Columbus  Dispatch  on 
April  28.  The  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union  plans  to  run  it  May  19. 

TMS  now  owns  TTD 

Tribune  Media  Services  has  ac¬ 
quired  full  ownership  of  Torrington/ 
Tribune  Data,  the  Glens  Falls,  N.Y.- 
based  company  that  compiles  and 
packages  television  listings  for  news¬ 
papers. 

TMS  previously  held  a  50%  interest 
in  the  two-year-old  TTD,  whose 
client  papers  include  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  Dallas  Times  Herald,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  Houston  Chronicle,  New 
York  Daily  News,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  and  USA  Today. 


You’re  about  to  meet  Dave  Hart  in 


"Why  is  it,  to  get  from  childhood  to 
manhood...  you  have  to  pass 
through  zits...  voice  change...  and  a 
whole  slew  of  identity  crises?  ...I 
mean,  there  just  seems  to  be  some 
flaws  in  this  system.” 


Take  a  new 
direction  in  comics 
on  June  16th. 

Call  Larry  Olsen  at 

1-800-223-7383 

or 

1-212-682-5600. 

BCiw  Fvcrt’wrss 
SyiMUccrt* 

235  East  45th  Street. 
NewYofk,  N.Y  10017 
A  Division  of  The  Hearst  Corporation 
)  1985  King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc. 
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ism,  specialization,  and  escapism 
have  been  tolerated,  if  not  encour¬ 
aged. 

Since  newspapers  appeal  most  to 
people  with  far-reaching  concerns  for 
the  polity,  economy,  and  society  in 
which  they  live,  this  swing  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum  has  forced  newspapers  to  make 
difficult  choices:  not  between  “what 
readers  want”  and  “what  readers 
should  want,”  an  often  discussed  di¬ 
lemma,  but  between  “what  dissatis¬ 
fied  readers  want”  and  “what  news¬ 
papers  do  best.” 

As  future  research  arrives,  trends 
should  emerge  that  will  permit  news¬ 
papers  to  sort  out  permanent  changes 
from  transitory  phases.  It  seems  plau¬ 
sible  to  argue  that  the  pendulum  will 
eventually  swing  back,  as  it  always 
has. 

The  dilemmas  outlined  above 
should  then  largely  disappear,  as 
more  and  more  readers  find  them¬ 
selves  needing  precisely  those  things 
newspapers  do  best. 

Besides,  if  the  baby  boom  genera¬ 
tion,  my  generation,  neglects  to  put 
down  roots  in  America’s  communi¬ 
ties;  if  it  fails  to  develop  a  concern  for 
what  the  Constitution  calls  “the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare;”  if  it  refuses  to  devote  at 
least  a  portion  of  its  energies  to  com¬ 
munity  service;  if  it  rejects  the  idea 
that  it  is  a  citizen’s  duty  to  stay  in¬ 
formed;  and  if  it  declines  to  cultivate 
a  deeper  curiosity  about  matters  other 
than  the  technical  knowledge  re¬ 
quired  to  forge  a  successful  career; 
then  it  will  not  only  be  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  that  suffer. 

America  will  also  have  lost  many 
of  the  values  that  have  helped  democ¬ 
racy  flourish  here  for  over  200  years. 


Blackout 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


forcement  purposes  says  the  records 
are  exempted  from  disclosure  only  to 
the  extent  that  providing  them  would 
“interfere  with  law  enforcement  in¬ 
vestigations  or  judicial  proceedings, 
deprive  a  person  of  a  right  to  a  fair  trial 
or  impartial  adjudication,  identify  a 
confidential  source  or  disclose  con¬ 
fidential  information  relating  to  cri¬ 
minal  investigation,  or  reveal  criminal 
investigation  techniques  or  proce¬ 
dures,  except  routine  techniques  and 
procedures.” 

“A  blanket  policy  of  denial  is  clear¬ 
ly  inappropriate.  The  law  is  based 
upon  potentially  harmful  effects  of 
disclosure,”  Freeman  said.  “A  re¬ 
cord  involving  an  investigation  might 
be  innocuous  if  it’s  disclosed.” 


Nashville  Banner  funds  scholarship 


The  Nashville  Banner  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  scholarship  program  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville, 
that  will  pay  all  the  educational  costs 
for  some  journalism  students. 

The  annual  $5,000  scholarship  will 
cover  tuition,  fees,  books  and  room 
and  board.  The  awards  are  the  first  in 
the  UT  system  that  covers  all  educa¬ 
tional  costs. 

The  university  said  the  schol¬ 
arships  will  make  it  better  able  to 
compete  with  other  schools  for  the 
best  potential  journalism  talent  in  the 
state. 

Irby  Simpkins,  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Banner,  said  the  first  schol¬ 
arship  recipient  will  be  selected  this 
summer. 

A  new  Banner  scholar  will  be 


Stone 

(Continued  from  page  50) 


the  Human  Rights  Award  from  the 
Irish  National  Caucus  to  Journalist  of 
the  Year  from  the  National  Press  Club 
in  1961,  Chuck  terms  himself  an  ac¬ 
tivist  kind  of  a  columnist  which  might 
mean  getting  a  youth  club  a  check  for 
$200  or  40  gallons  of  paint  to  touch  up 
a  dark  corridor  at  the  Zoo. 

He’s  an  Equal  Opportunity  criticiz- 
er  and  his  barbs  have  punctured  the 
hides  of  black  and  white  alike,  includ¬ 
ing  Mayor  Wilson  Goode  and  Con¬ 
gressman  Bill  Gray,  both  blacks. 
They’ve  rated  Stone’s  special  atten¬ 
tion  with  his  frequent  reference  to 


DR.  GOTT 


Readers  trust  Dr.  Gott  because 
he  takes  the  time  to  answer 
their  medical  questions  clearly 
and  in  full.  They  trust  him  to 
give  straight  responses  that 
respect  their  intelligence.  They 
trust  him  because  he  really  cares. 

If  you're  an  NEA  client,  take  a 
look  at  Dr.  Gott  in  your  Long 
Lead  package.  You'll  like  what 
you  find. 

If  you're  not  an  NEA  client,  call 
Victor  Olefson  at  (212)  692-3753 
to  find  out  more  about  either 
Dr.  Gott  or  NEA,  the  most 
complete  newspaper  feature 
service  around. 


named  each  year  until  a  total  of  four  is 
reached.  At  that  time,  the  Banner 
scholarships  will  total  $20,000 
annually. 

When  a  scholarship  winner  gradu¬ 
ates,  a  new  one  will  be  selected  to 
replace  him  or  her. 


Welles  to  do  promo 
spot  for  Conn,  daily 

Actor  Orson  Welles  will  be  the 
“voice”  of  the  Manchester  (Conn.) 
Journal-Inquirer  in  a  radio  pro¬ 
motional  campaign. 

The  actor  was  signed  for  the  radio 
spots  by  the  advertising  firm  of  Cro¬ 
nin  &  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Gray  as  “The  Peacock.”  Of  the  may¬ 
or,  he’s  questioned  “Wily  Willie’s 
veracity  capacity.” 

Chuck,  who  admits  to  an  impish 
streak,  recalls  that  about  the  time  of 
the  Gratersford  incident,  a  few  of 
Stone’s  columns  were  particularly 
critical  of  Gray  and  caused  some  fear 
in  the  Congressman's  ranks  that 
Stone  planned  to  run  for  the  congres¬ 
sional  seat. 

There  were  cries  of  conflict  of  in¬ 
terest  and  two  polls  showed  the  col¬ 
umnist  tied  with  the  congressman  as 
to  chances  of  election.  Stone  recalls. 

Although  he  never  had  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  running,  he  “never  did  aSher- 
man-like  denial,”  he  grins.  “I  some¬ 
times  delight  in  making  people  un¬ 
comfortable.” 


DR.  GOTT 


Quite  simply,  the  best 
medical  columnist 
on  the  market  today. 
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to  check  the  abuse  of  power,  to  ex¬ 
pose  corruption,  to  fight  for  fairness, 
to  help  keep  the  electorate  informed, 
involved  and  educated. 

Not  perfectly. 

Not  without  mistakes.  Even  se¬ 
rious  ones. 

Certainly  not  without  causing  some 
bitterness,  even  on  the  part  of  people 
as  sedate  and  even-tempered  as  gov¬ 
ernors. 

In  my  state,  for  example,  they  still 
tell  a  story  about  Governor  Horatio 
Seymour’s  reaction  to  the  1863  draft 
riots  when  mobs  ruled  the  streets  and 
pillaged  stores  and  looted  private 
homes. 

Governor  Seymour  wrote,  and  I 
quote: 

“These  events  were  an  unmitigated 
disaster  for  us  all.  Commerce  was 
halted,  the  law  defied,  and  the  inno¬ 
cent  victimized.  Unfortunately  the 
one  entirely  admirable  intent  of  the 
mob  —  to  hang  Mr.  Greeley,  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tribune,  from  the  nearest 
lamppost  —  went  regrettably  unful¬ 
filled.” 


But  through  it  all,  we 
have  insist^  that  the 
press  remain  free  of 
government’s  heavy 
hand. 


This  kind  of  tension  between  those 
who  make  the  news  and  those  who 
cover  and  comment  on  it  isn't  just  a 
passing  byproduct  of  our  political 
process.  It’s  an  important  and  perma¬ 
nent  part  of  it. 

And  yet  what  would  concern  me  tar 
more  than  the  frequent  complaints  by 
public  officials  would  be  a  constant 
chorus  of  praise  from  elected  officials 
for  the  stories  they  read  about  them¬ 
selves  in  the  paper. 

If  they  grew  happier  and  happier 
with  the  coverage,  if  they  were  con¬ 
tent  with  each  editorial  and  comfort- 

Gannett  daily 
converts  to  a.m. 

The  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record,  a 
Gannett  newspaper,  will  convert  to 
morning  publication  on  May  13. 

The  newspaper  cited  reader  prefer¬ 
ence  as  its  reason  for  making  the 
switch. 

The  Record  currently  employs  179 
full-time  and  83  part-time  people.  The 
newspaper  said  the  conversion  will 
result  in  the  addition  of  six  full-time 
and  12  part-time  people. 


able  with  every  story,  then  I’d  really 
be  worried. 

Today  I’m  not  worried. 

Of  course,  just  as  there’s  great 
room  for  improvement  in  govern¬ 
ment,  surely  it  is  possible  to  improve 
the  coverage  the  press  gives  to  poli¬ 
tics  and  public  affairs  and  to  improve 
it  without  government  control  or  cen¬ 
sorship.  There’s  a  constant  need  to 
strive  for  greater  objectivity,  for  fair¬ 
ness,  for  intelligent  commentary.  But 
that  striving  must  be  voluntary:  it  can¬ 
not  be  forced. 

Attempts  to  improve  the  press  by 
regulation,  by  law,  by  government  are 
nearly  always  destined  to  be  counter¬ 
productive. 

In  the  end,  the  best  hope  for  a  truly 
responsible  press  is  the  free  press  it¬ 
self: 

Being  self-critical,  aware  of  its 
limitations,  always  trying  harder  to 
get  the  story  straight,  to  report  con¬ 
flicting  opinions,  to  ferret  out  the 
facts,  to  question  and  probe  and  ex¬ 
amine,  to  help  educate  —  not  merely 
entertain  —  to  grapple  with  difficult, 
intricate  issues,  to  focus  public  atten¬ 
tion  on  problems  that  aren’t  easy  to 
grasp  or  exciting  to  read  about  but 
which  are  crucial  to  our  future. 

That’s  never  been  easy  but,  frank¬ 
ly,  I  think  it’s  especially  hard  now. 

In  this  age  of  electronic  imagery  — 
when  political  campaigns  are  domin¬ 
ated  by  28-second  technicolor  movies 

—  complexity  is  increasingly  difficult 
to  deal  with. 

Those  of  us  in  politics  are  tempted 
to  reduce  our  programs  and  principles 
to  the  simplest  level,  to  a  label  or  slo¬ 
gan  that  conjures  up  what  it  is  we 
stand  for,  one  image  that  covers  all 
the  issues. 

For  the  press,  the  temptation  is  to 
cover  us  that  way. 

The  temptations  are  great.  Labels 
make  life  easier  for  us  all  .  .  .  al¬ 
though  less  honest.  With  labels  we 
can  do  a  kind  of  mental  shorthand  that 
saves  us  the  discomfiture  of  thought, 
allowing  us  to  pigeonhole  by 
stereotype,  to  settle  for  caricatures 
instead  of  candidates. 

How  easy  it  is  to  describe  candi¬ 
dates  as  “soft  on  crime.”  others 
“hard”  on  it. 

Some  “realistic,”  others  “bleeding 
hearts.” 

Some  “pro-defense,”  others  “anti¬ 
defense.” 

After  a  while,  if  we’re  really  good  at 
this  process  of  reduction,  we  can 
make  the  complexities  disappear 
almost  completely  until  —  like  the 
Cheshire  cat  in  Alice  in  Wonderland 

—  nothing  remains  but  the  image  of  a 
grin,  a  one-word  summary  of  an  entire 
philosophy  that  a  candidate  wears 
like  a  smile. 


Seat  belt  laws 
bother  circulators 

Mandatory  seat  belt  laws,  which 
have  been  passed  in  three  states  so  far 
and  are  pending  in  many  others,  are 
drawing  a  mixed  review  from  news¬ 
paper  circulation  directors. 

Some  fear  that  the  requirement  will 
hamper  motor  carriers  on  long  routes 
—  and  that  the  laws  could  be  used 
selectively  to  punish  a  newspaper. 

Concerned  about  the  effect  New 
York’s  recently  passed  seat  belt  law 
could  have  on  newspaper  carriers,  the 
New  York  State  Press  Association 
has  lobbied  to  get  an  exception  for 
deliverers.  Police,  taxis  and  persons 
with  medical  problems  are  already  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  law,  which  carries  a  $50 
fine. 

“Our  concern  is  the  rural  deliverer 
who  has  to  reach  over  to  put  the  paper 
in  tubes,”  NYSPA  executive  director 
John  Kutzer  said. 

“We  wrote  an  exemption  to  make  it 
look  like  it  applies  to  rural  mail  car¬ 
riers,  but  it  wouldn’t  be  limited  to 
that.  It  covers  anyone  who  makes  de¬ 
liveries  but  doesn’t  leave  the  car,”  he 
said. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  the  law, 
it  appears  that  no  newspaper  carriers 
have  so  far  been  cited,  Kutzer  said. 

There  also  appear  to  have  been  no 
problems  yet  with  New  Jersey’s  seat 
belt  law,  which  went  into  effect 
March  1.  Unlike  New  York’s  law,  a 
driver  is  fined  only  if  he  were  also 
violating  another  motor  vehicle  law. 

Not  all  circulation  directors  oppose 
seat  belt  laws,  however. 

In  Illinois,  where  a  mandatory 
buckle-up  requirement  will  go  into 
effect  in  June,  the  law  is  strongly  de¬ 
fended  by  Hal  Wilckerson,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Moline  Daily  Dis¬ 
patch. 

“I  hope  there  is  no  exemption  for 
newspapers,  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  this.  I  hope  to  God  every  driver 
out  on  the  road  is  buckled  up,” 
Wilckerson  said. 

“My  own  feeling  is  if  I  had  to  get 
out  75  times  on  a  route  or  175  times,  I 
would  (buckle  up),”  he  added. 

Weekly  guide 

The  seven  newspapers  of  the 
News-Texan  group,  an  A.H.  Belo 
company,  have  begun  publishing  a 
weekly  version  of  the  Underground 
Shopper  guidebook  to  bargains  in  a 
dozen  cities. 

The  tabloid  shopping  guide,  called 
Sue  Goldstein’s  Underground  Shop¬ 
per,  appears  each  Thursday  in  the 
News-Texan  newspapers. 
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lassified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AUTOMOTIVE 


AUTO  COLUMN.  Weekly,  covering  De-  “MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Proven 
troit  action,  new  developments.  Ed  weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money  sav- 
Janicki,  37825  Santa  Barbara,  Mt.  Cle-  ing  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan,  1M2 
mens.  Ml  48043.  S  13th.  Temple  TX  76501. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BUSINESS  WRITER 
In  Rhode  Island,  Providence  and  New¬ 
port  are  booming,  and  Ocean  State  Busi¬ 
ness  magazine  is  telling  its  readers  why. 
We're  looking  for  a  reporter  who  has  a 
feel  for  business  subjects  and  wants  the 
freedom  to  write  the  colorful  pieces  of 
magazine  length  and  quality.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  clips  and  salary  history  to:  William 
Collins,  Editor,  4  Davol  Sq.,  Providence, 
Rl  02903. 

PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
For  8,200  upper  Midwest  daily  with 
20,000  TMC.  Beautiful  growing  com¬ 
munity  located  on  major  lake.  This  is  a 
unique  opportunity  to  run  a  fine  inde¬ 
pendently  owned  daily  newspaper.  Ap¬ 
plicants  must  have  a  successful  general 
management  background.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  salary  requirements  and  state¬ 
ment  of  personal  goals  to:  Box  8824, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONS 


AWARD-WINNING  CARTOONS,  carica¬ 
tures,  news  art,  and  illustration  to  fit  the 
needs  of  YOUR  newspa^  or  publication. 
Strips,  panels  and  editorials.  Member 
NCS.  Bruce  Higdon,  Route  11,  315B, 
Murfrenboro,  TN  37130. 

GRI MSLY-  The  world's  most  topical  and 
satirical  family  cartoon  panel.  Mackinac 
Features,  Box  1347,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
48106,  (313)  663—1368. 

_ GARDENING _ 

Weekly  SURVIVAL  GARDENING  column 
new  intensive  environmental  approach. 
By  ecologist/biologistAvriter  John  Free¬ 
man.  50  years  experience.  ECO  Fea¬ 
tures,  Box  69193,  W.  Hollywood,  CA 
90069,  (213)  274-0954. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

CELEBRITY  INTERVIEWS,  movie  re¬ 
views,  "Around  Entertainment"  with 
photos.  Our  12th  year.  International 
Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pa^.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  nth  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


GOVERNMENT  HOMES  from  $1  (u  re¬ 
pair).  Also  delinquent  tax  property.  Call 
(805)  687-6000  Ext.  GH-4261  for  in¬ 
formation. 

_ REAL  ESTATE _ 

HOUSE  CALLS-Sun-Times,  Houston 
Post,  The  Register,  Miami  Herald,  90 
others.  Lively,  lucid,  800-word  Q&A 
weekly  on  real  estate.  10th  year,  8 
national  awards.  Box  18447,  Rochester, 
NY  14618:  (716)  473-4973. 


HMOs  AND  YOUR  HEALTH-  A  new 
answer  for  everyone  to  high  medical 
costs.  Timely  article  series  by  Joseph 
Silverstein.  Details  from  Mike  LeFan  Fe¬ 
atures,  1802  S.  13th,  Temple,  TX 
76501. 

_ SaENCE _ 

WEEKLY  SCIENCE  COLUMN  800  words 
pluseditorial  cartoon.  Concepts,  profiles 
precis,  reader  queries.  Relevant,  witty, 
painless.  3rd  year.  Samples:  Science 
Syndicate,  PO  Box  5636,  Portland,  OR 
97228.  (503)  224-8338. 


POLITICAL  COLUMNS 

IN  THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST  -  A  hard¬ 
hitting,  insightful  weekly  800-word  op¬ 
ed  column  on  national  affairs,  defense 
and  foreign  policy.  Explains  the  complex 
issues^r  readers  care  about.  8th  year. 
P.  0.  Box  891,  Bryn  Mawr,  PA  19010. 
(215)  525-4764. 
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FOR  SALE 

Small  gr^ic  arts  and  typesetting  busi-  | 
ness,  ISM  gross  over  $187,000.00,  in 
new  location  with  excellent  market  | 
potential.  Also  includes  small  weekly 
newspaper  in  same  market,  1984  gross  I 
over  $12,000.00  with  even  greater  ! 
potential.  Both  offered  at  reasonable  | 
price.  Call  (803)  772-3240  or  write  Box  : 
21511,  Columbia,  SC  29221  for  I 
appointment  to  see.  I 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  state  capital  i 
within  Zone  2  needs  investors  for  expan-  i 
Sion.  Includes  printing  plant.  Reply  Box 
8460,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  RECEIVE  UPl  at  i 
no  effective  cost,  plus  international  ! 
news  supplement  paid  for  by  ads  now  j 
going  to  TV  providing  you  six-figure  ! 
annual  profit?  I  evolvedthisconceptwith  I 
late  Sam  Meek,  Vice  Chairman  J.  Walter  ^ 
Thompson  and  founding  Director,  TIME,  I 
Inc.  If  you  want  to  save  UPl  write  YES  on  j 
this  ad  and  send  on  your  letterhead  to  i 
Luis  Nogales,  UPl,  1400  Eye  St.,  NW, 
Washin^on,  DC  20(X)5,  with  photocopy 
to  Bob  Cunningham,  former  owner/ 1 
publisher  Rome  Italy  Daily  American,  PO  i 
MX  588,  f^wleys  Island,  SC  29585.  | 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS  I 

APPRAISALS  FOR  THE  WEST  | 
Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196  I 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and  per¬ 
sonal  worth.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc.,  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  POBox7133,  ShawneeMission 
KS  66207. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 

SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY  i 

Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore,  AL  36582  I 
(205)  973-1653  I 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  high^  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purcha%  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime;  (813)  446- 
0871  nights:  or  write  Box  3364, 
Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No  obliga¬ 
tion,  of  course. 

Brokers<Consultants>Appraisers 
Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 
JAMES  A.  MARTIN  ASS(X)IATES 
(tolumbus  Office:  (614)  889-9747 
PO  Box  798,  Dublin  OH  43017 
SERVING  THE  USA 


CONFIDENTIAL  PROFESSIONAL  SER¬ 
VICE.  Call  or  write  Dick  Briggs.  No 
obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  & 
ASSOCIATES,  Box  8225,  Savannah,  GA 
31412  (912)  236-1596. 


EDWIN  0.  MEYER  ASSOCIATES 
Appraisers,  Brokers,  Consultants 
Box  637,  Goochland,  VA  23063 
Ed  0.  Meyer  (804)  266-1522 
Robin  R.  Lind  (804)  784-3713 
Frank  L.  Thomas  (919)  563-3365 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
AppraisaKrokerageKtonsulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (503)  389-3277 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Inc. 

408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 

SalesConsulting>Appraising 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  550  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
F*0  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207.  Office:  (913)  451-8260 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Over  300  Newspapers  Sold 
25  Years  of  Service 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
1511  K  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20005 
(202)  628-1133 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
^x  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


SOUTHWESTERN  U.S.  NEWSPAPERS, 
$35K  to  $1.7  million.  Free  information. 
Bill  or  Ed  Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801  Ex¬ 
position  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703,  (512) 
476-3950. 

TO  BUY  OR  SELL 
A  MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER 
you  need 

ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
•Brokers  •Appraisers 

PO  Box  212,  Galva,  IL  61434 
Office  Phone  309-932-2270 
Dave  Kramer  217-784-4736 
Roy  Holding  305-335-9082 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ARIZONA  WEEKLY  contmuni^  tabloid, 
two  years  old,  circulation  25K,  sunny, 
booming  Phoenix  area.  Total  price 
$25,000.  (602)  938-2742.  PO  Box 
6034.  Glendale.  AZ  85312. 

COLORADO  ROCKIES  SKI  RESORT. 
Award  winningg  weekly  with  diverse, 
educates  readership  in  colorful  mowing 
community.  Year-round  recreation  in 
beautiful  setting.  Great  investment, 
mat  s^  of  life.  Minimum  $100,000 
ocwm.  Send  professional  and  financial 
qualifications;  Suite  359,  Box  9002, 

Boulder  CO  80301. _ 

DIVORCE  SALE  must  sell  northern  Neva¬ 
da  county  seat  weekly  gross  $100,000 
quick  sale  for  $50,000.  $20,000  down. 
(Mmer  will  ca^  balance.  Management 
team  available.  Write  only  to  David 
Shire,  PO  Box  7()4,  Battle  Mountain,  NV 
89820. 

INDIANA  DAILY,  companion  publica¬ 
tions,  full  web  plant,  exclusive  in  mar¬ 
ket,  over  $1  million  gross.  Negotiable, 
terms. 

EASTERN  MISSOURI  weeklies  and 
shopper,  city  population  6,000.  Gross 
$426,673,  profitable.  $426,000, 
price,  ten  years,  10%  interest. 

IOWA  SEMI-WEEKLY  plus  shopper, 
town  over  6,000  population.  Gross 
$900,000.  $1.2  million,  $350,000 
down,  terms. 

MISSOURI  DAILY  and  shoppers,  un¬ 
opposed.  Gross  $1,145,000.  Growth 
city,  terms 

SOUTHEAST  MICHIGAN  exclusive 
weekly  and  shopper,  profitable,  gross 
$600,000,  full  web  press.  $625,000, 
25%  down,  10  years,  12%  interest. 
IOWAWEEKLYGROUP,gross$l.l  mil¬ 
lion,  full  plant,  web  pre^.  Prosperous 
area,  middle  tier  of  counties.  $1.25  mil¬ 
lion  with  building,  30%  down,  12  years, 
12%  interest. 

IOWA  WEEKLIES,  would  sell  minority. 
Gross  $275,000,  $60,0()0  profit,  not 
up  to  potential.  $200,000, 30%  down, 
ten  years,  1 1%. 

ZONE  7,  mountain  state,  county  seat 
weekly,  gross  $300,000.  Cash  flow 
$lOO,0OO  plus.  Includes  building, 
terms. 

For  information  write: 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission 
Kansas  66207 


MISSOURI  exclusive  countyseat  weekly. 
Profitable.  Well  equipped.  Job  printing 
plant.  One  of  largest,  most  productive 
counties  in  state.  Recreation  lake  near¬ 
by.  Owner  plans  to  retire.  Contact  Jim 
Boan,  Box  L,  Bloomfield,  MO  63825. 


ACCOttODATIONS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPER:  Business,  equipment, 
building  with  2  bedroom  living  quarters. 
Location  Central  Nebraska,  alot  of 
potential  here.  For  more  information 
contact  Gilbert  J.  Eggers  Real  Estate, 
315  South  Secondbt.,  NB  68620. 
(402)  395^969,  day  or  ni^t. 

NORTH  DAKOTA;  Shoppy,  14,500  cir- 
culation  with  half  carrier-half  mail, 
$248,000  gross,  market  could  provide 
twice  the  income,  excellent  potential, 
needs  enthusiastic,  sales-oriented  own¬ 
er.  $200,000  with  $50,000  down, 
terms.  Cribb  Media  Service,  John  T. 
Cribb,  Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT 
59644,  (406)  266-4223. 

NORTH  JERSEY  WEEKLY.  Working 
partner  or  sale.  Terms.  Established  'A 
century.  Must  sell.  No  diletantes.  Box 
I  8^0,  Editor  6  Publisher. 

I  NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE 
I  $540,000.00  gross  in  1984.  WEEKLY 
FREE  NEWSPAPER  in  Houston  area. 
TMC  by  mail  and  racks.  This  paper  has 
j  all  major  advertisers  in  trade  area  of 
I  75,OO0  peoples.  $160,000.00  down, 
i  owner  finance.  Management  will  stay. 

I  Write  Box  8835,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRICE  REDUCED  28% 

I  Ready  to  sell  growing  southern  Ore^ 

I  weekly  paper,  serves  3  towns  with  diffe- 
I  rent  front  &  back  page.  Well  equipped, 
j  l^ls,  no  job  shop,  includes  real  estate, 

I  %b5,000  with  g(^  terms. 

I  NEAR  UNIVERSITY 

Small  town  near  Pac-10  college.  Well 
equipped,  $15,000  down. 

COUNTY  EXCLUSIVE 
Eastern  Washington,  not  competitive, 
real  estate,  no  shopper,  gets  all  lerals, 
excellent  for  first  time  owner,  $60,000 
down. 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
^  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

STATEWIDE  AGRICULTURAL  WEEKLY, 

food  track  record,  long  established, 
outhwestern  U.S.  $600K,  owner 
i  financing.  ATN,  Inc.,  Bill  or  Ed  Berger, 
1801  Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  located  in  Zone 
2  area.  Grossing  $500,000.  Profitable; 
Financial  statement  and  resume  of 
prospective  buyers  required.  Box  8803, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ONE  OF  A  KIND  successful  humor 
monthly.  Located  in  solid  Western  Col¬ 
orado  resort  areas.  Gross  $45,000.  Net 
$23,000.  Box  662,  Montrose,  CO 
81402. 

WELL-ESTABLISHED  northern  New 
Jersey  weekly,  family-owned  since 
1921,  serving  diversified  suburban 
community,  priced  at  annual  volume  of 
$200.00().  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  151 1  K 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

I  EXPANDING  COMMUNITY  NEWSPAP¬ 
ER  GROUP  seeks  to  purchase  exclusive 
I  weeklies  with  5000  or  more  paid  circula- 
I  tion.  We  can  act  quickly  and  will  hold 
I  your  replies  confidential.  Write  Box 
I  8826,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  PUBLISHING  EXECUTIVES  with  sub- 
{  stantial  financial  resources  and  exten- 
>  sive  publishing  experience  are  seeking  to 
'  purchase  quali^  suburban  newspapers 
I  or  shopping  guides  grossing  $  2  million 
j  and  up.  We  respect  your  concerns  and 
keep  all  replies  in  absolute  confidential. 

I  Call  or  write; 

James  A.  Donnelly  Jr. 

,  Morgan-Meijer  Communications 

!  200  West  Center  St. 

Alma,  Ml  48801 
!  (517)  463-6584 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


I 

I  LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
j  new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele- 
I  phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national  re- 
I  ferences,  for  action  call;  (201)  966- 
15250. 

!  MAIUNG  SERVICES 

MAILING  SERVICES 
Labeling,  sorting,  bagging  etc.  Sub¬ 
scription  records  &  billing.  Or  will  trans¬ 
fer  your  pre — made  up  mail  from  air 
frei^t  to  Post  Office.  Plus  Sales  Promo¬ 
tions,  Sample  Distribution  and  Alterna- 
'■  five  Delivery  Service. 

I  Contact  Don  Rhodes  or  Phil  Luzzo, 
I  American  News  Distributing  Co.  (213) 
j  770-1655  Telex  9103466330. 

CONSULTANTS 


S&M  CANADIAN  WEB  CONSULTANTS 
j  LTD.  Professionals  in  Web  pressroom 
equipment  and  personnel  evaluation. 
Maintenance  and  training  program,  in¬ 
stallations  and  repairs.  20  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Phone  (703)  673-W07. 


TURN  AROUND —  SE  weekly  in  excep¬ 
tional  market  near  metro  area  needs 
strong  ad  type  to  get  it  going.  No  weekly 
competition  in  county,  ^ing  $30,000 
down,  negotiable  terms.  Dick  Briggs 
(912)  236-1596  Box  8225,  Savannah, 
Georgia  31412. 

WESTERN  WASHINGTON  weekly 
$385,000,  $100,000  down.  Owner  re¬ 
tiring.  Fournier  Media  Services  Inc.,  PO 
Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708. 


ACCOMODATIONS 


Don’t  get  cnished 
in  the  Hi-Rise  Huddle! 

.  .  .  Experience  New  Orleans  at 
a  charming  intimate 
guesthouse.  .  . 

A  Hotel. .  .  m 

THE  FRENCHMENIS 

417  Frenchmen  St.  •  New  Orleans,  La.  701 16 
(504)  948-2166 

I9lli  Crnmn'  French  (Jwirlrr  Ek^ancr  ■  20lh 
Amnulirs  *  Cnnplnnenliir>  Amerirun  Sisle  Bmikfmt  * 
Jmiminmx  Pool  ffSpa’  Aiuiene  Fnmuhnvp  *  Tnipical 
Polio  *  Dnect  Arens  lo  ihr  Comention  Cmler 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

SEMI-MONTHLY  TABLOID  MAGAZINE, 
well-established  on  economically  boom¬ 
ing  coast.  $58,000.  P.O.  Box  364, 
Beaufort,  NC  28516.  (919)  726-2837. 

I  PUBLICATIONS  AVAILABLE 

I - 

SUCCESS  SECRETS  To  Make  Hun¬ 
dreds,  Even  thousands  of  Dollars  Selling 
Ideas  to  the  National  Enquirer  ad  other 
tabs.  Written  by  former  Enquirer  editor. 
$4.95,  Box  8/52,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SHOULD  YOU  OWN  a  weekly?  Read 
"Howto  Purchase  a  Newspaper  and  Suc¬ 
ceed"  by  editor— publisher— broker  Jay 
Brodell.  $22.50  to  Mountain  West  Pub 
Co.,  Box  1841,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
81502. 

SHOPPING  GUIDES 

SURVIVAL  KIT  FOR  FREE  PAPERS 
Bright  ideas  to  fight  off  competition  and 
help  keep  your  paper  healthy  through  the 
1980's.  Ways  to  combat  TMC  and 
broaden  your  display  and  classified 
base.  Plus,  new  ways  to  extract  revenue 
from  readers.  Publishers  call  or  write- 
Estil  Cradick,  Consit.  to  Publishers,  950 
Parkwood  Dr.,  Dunedin,  FL  33528, 
(813)  733-1678. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

aRCULATION  SERVICES 

DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT  (313)  683-2963. 
Circulation  Consultant  for  newspapers. 


=  EQUIPMENT 
I  &  SUPPLIES 

sns  i 

I _ 

;  CAMERA  A  DARKROOM 

_  I  SQUeeze  Lenses  for  SAU/TAB,  fixed  low 

i|  e  I  ^  shrink  or  2  to  25%  computer-aided 

_  >  variable  for  quick  and  easy  dimension 

!  control.  Also  REPAIRING  and  OPTIMIZ- 
,  ING  of  process  camera  lenses.  Herb 

t  Carlbom  at  CK  Optical,  PO  Box  1067, 

orS,’  Redondo  Beach.  CA  90278.  (213)  372- 
0372 

i  CIRCULATION  SOFTWARE 

SelHne  I  CIRCULATION  $1395.  Address  labels, 
H  nthsr  subscription  postcard  billing,  PO  statis- 
tics;  paid/free/total-market/ 
iiich<»'  combinations.  IBM  compatible; 

TRS80III,  4.  4P.  Demo  disk  $50- 
t  Roarf  refundable.  Free  brochure.  BURCO  Sys- 
Inc-.  PO  Box  68,  Gridley,  CA 
ker  Jay  846-3661. 

fcola  aRCULATION  SUPPUES 

_  WE  MANUFACTURE  street  corner  news¬ 
paper  stands  for  vendors  in  Midwest 

_  area.  4ft.  x  6ft.  steel  stands  with  service 

ir-R*;  window  sliding  entry  door  $595.00. 
innanri  P  O.B.  BARKER  METALCRAFT,  1701 
ugh  the  Be'"’®"*-  Chicago,  IL  60657.  (312) 

iCand  248-1115. 

ssified  . 

evenue  COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

write- 

rs.  950  ADmanager 

13528,  New  -  for  the  small  weekly: 

Apple  lie,  300  accounts,  $1500 
ADmanager  is  a  newspaper  advertising 
scheduling,  billing,  and  sales  reporting 
software  system  for  microcomputers.  It 

rruns  on  Apple,  IBM.  and  CP/M.  Com¬ 
plete  hardware/software  package  avail¬ 
able.  Write  or  call  for  brochure  and  report 
(  package.  Sunlight  Software,  PO  Box 
9  100,  Forestville,CA  95436;  (707)  887- 

7141. 

I  PROBLEM  WITH  your  billing?  Our  pub- 

_  lisher  developed  packages  will  fit  easily 

„  into  your  office.  Single  or  multi-zone  ver- 

cS  sions  available  for  the  IBM  PC  or  TANDY 

microcomputers.  Our  BASIC-400  starter 
ILIES.  system  costs  under  $6000.  This  in- 
ircula-  eludes  the  computer,  printer  and  billing 

ind  in-  software  for  up  to  400  customers.  Call  or 
wing).  write  to  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve  Kuckuk, 
2963.  !  Publisher  Control  Systems,  223  W  5th, 
apers.  Shawano  Wl  54166;  (715)  526-6547. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  11,  1985 


EQUIPMENT  ft  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


NtW  Folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System 
for  Sheridan  Inserters. 

!  Muller  227  and  227E  Inserters. 

'  Muller  231  Counter  Stackers, 
j  Sta  Hi  251  and  257  Counter  Stackers. 
Sta  Hi  Telescopic  Truck  Loaders. 

Cutler  Hammer  Conveyor,  Bottom  Wraps 
dnd  PdCSTS 

!  Signode  ML2EE  and  MLN2A  Tying 
I  Machines. 

I 

!  Hall  Monitor  Counter  Stackers  and  com- 
I  plete  line  of  New  Hall  Mailroom  equip- 
I  ment. 

I  All  remanufactured  equipment  is  factory 
'guaranteed  with  one  year  warranty. 
I  Mechanical  installation  services  also 
I  provided. 


EQUIPMENT  ft  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


LAYOUT  DESIGN  |  •  24-P,  48-P  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 

Create  page  dummies  and  design  photo  HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed  pro¬ 
layouts  electronically  with  Apple  1 1  series  duction;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
and  mouse.  Full  design  edit  and  scale  your  plant;  training  program  included, 
functions  with  zoom  photo  sizing.  Custo-  •  FOR  SALE:  New  manufactured  fold 
mize  page  format  characteristics.  Print  first  delivery  beds  for  Harris/Sheridan 
layouts  on  printers  with  graphics  op-  stuffers. 

tions.  Can  switch  layout/text  display  on  'WANTED  TO  BUY:  48-P  and  72-P  late 
word  processing  systems  using  standard  model  stuffers. 
monitors;  layout  as  you  edit  text.  Simi-  JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL- 
larity  to  pagination  displays  make  it  ex-  TANT;  (713)  468-5827. 

cellent,  inexpensive  pagination  training/  _ 

page  design  teaching  tool  for  newspap-  REMANUFACTURED  Sheridan  72P, 
ers  or  schools.  Easy  to  learn.  $150.()0  48P  and  24P  Inserters. 

Curt  Leece,  3534  Linger  Lane,  Saginaw,  I  Remanufactured  Sheridan  MS  &  HH 
Ml  48601  (517)  776-9689,  (517)  777-  i  hoppers. 

4926 _  NEW  Folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System 

SYSTEM  390  ^  Sheridan  Inserters. 

Display  ad  scheduling  and  billing.  i  227  and  227E  Infers. 

Classified  ad  typesetting  and  bilRng  '  -  231  Countw  Stackers. 

Circulation  management.  |  3ta  Hi  251  and  257  Counter  Stackers. 

Typesetting  interface  and  editing  soft-  i  Sta  Hi  Telescopic  Truck  Loaders, 

yyare.  j  Cutler  Hammer  Conveyor,  Bottom  Wraps 

Software  for  TeleVideo  multi-user  sys-  1  a™*  ^  . 

terns.  IBM,  DEC  and  most  other  micro-  .  ML2EE  and  MLN2A  Tying 

computers.  Demo  disks  available.  Free  '  Machines, 
brochures  and  sample  reports.  Pacific  . 

Sun  Computer  Systems,  Box  5553,  Mill  !  Hall  Monitor  Counter  Stackers  and  com- 
Valley  CA  94942;  (415)  383-4500.  '  Pl®t®  I'”®  of  New  Hall  Mailroom  equip- 

.  i  O’®®*- 

_ I  All  remanufactured  equipment  is  factory 

FOR  SALE  '  guaranteed  with  one  year  warranty. 

NewtwinstarwashoutunitNAPPsystem  *"s*®"®‘*on  services  also 

fortwinstarplateprocessor.  Neverused. 

Publishing  jq  buy;  MAILROOM  EQUIP- 

Lo.,t/;iJ)  54a-404a. _  AND  COMPLETE  MAILROOM 

1-letterflex  135  ^tem  available  July  SYSTEMS. 
l-UTexlls&mavailableOctc^ 

?812)  3'32-^01^^^’*^*^^  Mr.  Ayers  Newspaper  Mailroom  S^tems  Division 

1 1  Main  Street 

-  Southboro,MA01772(617)481-8562 

_ MAILROOM _ 

CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  STEPPER  COLLATOR/QUARTER  folder, 
parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel  Flex  con-  six  pockets.  Handles  8  to  50  page 
veyors  and  spare  parts.  ,  broadsheets  or  equivalent  tab  sizes. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes  ;  used  only  5  times.  Brand  new  in  1984. 

Bottom  wrappers  ,  Paid  $30,000.  Will  sell  for  $25,000. 

Sta-Hi  251  stackers  !  Call  Doug  Smith  (215)  547-4210. 

Cutler-Hammer,  I,  II,  III  stackers  i 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  106's  ucui^ddiut 

Truck  Loaders  _ weirSPHfWT _ 

cin~  30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 

w  BEHRENS  Pulp  4  Paper  Corp 

sKl  MLN  M  T  in^wlc^hines  W  Warner  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 

Muller  inserting  machine  mode  E227  556-7130 

5  feeder  heads  and  one  main 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 

(213)  256-4791  - 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  ! - PHOTOTYPESETJIfj^ - 

Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with  sing-  '  AM,  CG  TYPESETTERS:  Buy,  Sell,  Rent 
leand  multiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  i  $150  month  and  up.  Brokerage  10%. 
folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800)  i  30  day  warranty.  Weber  (216)  729- 
527-1668  or  (214)  357-0196.  !  2858. 

KANSA  320  Newspaper  Stuffer.  4-  CASH  FOR 

station.  Approx.  10,OoO  per  hour.  Great  MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
price.  Call  Milford  Daily  News,  Milford,  LINOTRON  202-CG86(X) 

MA.  (617)473-1111.  Ask  for  BJ  Toma-  I  (614)846-7025 

so  or  Tom  Sawyer.  | 

1978  KANSA  4  station  inserter  with  i  1-Compuscan  Alpha  Scanner.  PN- 
double-up.  Staunton  Leader  (703)  885-  j  102175A/SN-K40140,  $1000.  Mr 
7281  -  B.  Robertson.  !  Ayers  (812)  332-4401. 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  MAILROOM  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  AND  COMPLETE  MAILROOM 
SYSTEMS. 

GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENTS 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
1 1  Main  Street 

Southboro,  MA01772(617) 481-8562 


I  STEPPER  COLLATOR/QUARTER  folder. 
I  Six  pockets.  Handles  8  to  50  page 
I  broadsheets  or  equivalent  tab  sizes. 

I  Used  only  5  times.  Brand  new  in  1984. 

!  Paid  $30,000.  Will  sell  for  $25,000. 

'  Call  Doug  Smith  (215)  547-4210. 

_ NEWSPRINT _ 

30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  4  Paper  C^p 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


.  PHOTOTYPESETTING 

!  AM,  CG  TYPESETTERS:  Buy,  Sell,  Rent 
'  $150  month  and  up.  Brokerage  10%. 
i  30  day  warranty.  Weber  (216)  729- 
I  2858. 

CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


EQUIPMENT  ft  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


I  CG  DISPLAY  COMPOSITION  SYSTEM, 
complete  with  Videosetter,  U.C.  With 
Preview,  Controller,  $14,000.; 
UNISETTER  DEK,  $1500. 

I  Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 

I  ECRM  Autocon  8400,  four  years  old, 
{  kept  under  service  contract,  excellent 
I  condition,  many  extras  $19,950.  (804) 
I  643-0563. 

I _ 

I  EDIT  7700  HR,  $8000.; 

EDIT  7770  II  HR,  Preview,  8  Strips,  3 
years,  PMA,  $14,500.; 

EDIT  7500  HR,  8  Strips,  $7000. 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 

17  MDTs  -  3  MDR's  -  reconditioned, 
guaranteed.  Call  GRAPH-X  (215)  433- 
7774. 

MDT350  $2900.  MDR  $600.  Unisetter 
SP  $300.  FDR  $400.  Permakwik 
$1750.  MCS-10  $7500.  COMP  IV  HR 
$5750.  Fonts,  lite  tables,  paper,  che¬ 
mistry,  flash  tubes,  parts,  l^ins.  We¬ 
ber  (216)  729-285^^ 

NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT  BROKERS 
THE  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
AM  Varityper,  Autologic, 
Compugraphic,  EEText,  IBM, 

Itek,  Mergenthaler,  VGC 
"Sell  for  the  most,  buy  for  the  least” 
7%  Selling  Commission... 

I  Financing  Available 

All  Equipment  Guaranteed 
I  (216)  562-3750 


KANSA  320  inserting  machine;  model 
401-1;  4  pockets  with  quarter-fold  kit; 
inserts  up  to  lO.OOO  per  hour.  Was  re¬ 
built  at  factory  last  year.  Contact:  Jay 
Treadway,  Faribault  Daily  News,  514 
Central  Avenue,  Faribault,  MN.  Phone 
(507)  334-4383.  Asking  price: 
$27,500. 

Muller  227  inserters,  231  stackers 
Muller  259  counter/stackers 
Muller  288  counter/stacker 
Ferag  HS-80  counter/stackers 
Signode  MLW  2EE  strapper 
IDAB  bottom  wraps 

ONE  Corporation/ Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


CG  7200,  GC  with  30  strips,  etc.,  also: 
'  COMPUWRITER,  GC,  strips,  etc.  Both 
I  negotiable.  (919)  368-2222. 

'  COMP  IV  B  HR,  $4500.; 

COMP  IV  B  HR,  (Model  88),  $4250.; 

I  COmP  II,  Supported,  17  Strips,  S-Proc., 
!  Parts  Kit,  $2250. 

;  Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 


CG  7200  I  TG  HEADLINER,  14-72  PT, 
Parts  Kit,  4  Strips,  Pica  Counter, 
$2250.; 

EDIT  7770  II  LR,  $10,250.; 

EDIT  7770  II  LR,  Preview,  $13,500. 
Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 


TRENDSETTER  812  HR,  Parts  Kit,  2 
Strips,  $7250.; 

MDT  350,  (5  Available),  $2350  each.; 
MDT  350  With  T.C.,  PMA,  $2650.; 

CG  UNIFIED  COMPOSER,  8  Rack  Op¬ 
tion,  $1950. 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 

USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers- 10%  Saies  Com¬ 
mission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


UNISETTER  HR,  $6000.; 

UNISETTER  LR  With  DEK,  $7000.; 
UNIFIED  COMPOSER  With  Preview, 
$4150.; 

CG  UNIFIED  COMPOSER,  $1350. 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480. 


B  Quality,  Rebuilt 
Phototypesetters 

Interfaces  •  Front  End  Systems  •  terminals 

_ INC  HaMwr  an. 

ORSPH* 


I  6  unit  Cottrell  vanguard  with  folder  pre-  i 
sently  printing  award  winning  daily.  Ex-  | 
cellent  condition  available  August  i 
1985.  (318)  3771866.  j 

FOR  SALE  I 

Custom-Bilt's  rotary  quarter-fclder  and  ! 
3/knife  trimmer.  Accumeters  gluers  for  I 
four  webs.  Good  condition.  Can  be  seen  i 
operating  on  a  Goss  Urbanite  press.  | 
Available  at  end  of  summer.  Contact:  { 
Erv  Rough  I 

Press  Superintendent 
Press-  Enterprise  Inc. 

Bloomsburg,  PA  17815  I 

(717)  784-2121  I 

Week  days  9-5  I 


EQUIPMENT  ft  SUPPUES 


GOSS 

I  Goss  Urbanite  7  Units,  1972,  3  Cary's 
j  Goss  Urbanite  4  Units 
:  Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 
j  Goss  Urbanite  folders,  toll  stands,  drives 
I  and  accessories 
:  Harris  1650  Add-on  unit 
Harris  1650  6  unit  press 
Harris  845  4  units,  folder 
Harris  845  8  units,  2  folders,  ovens 
Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 
Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper  balloon 
formers  ft  drives. 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 

KING 

1  Cokxking  unit  1969 
KJ-6  folders  1980 

;  4  unit  Newsking,  1  Press  Complete 
j  KJ6  folders 

I  MISCELLANEOUS 

3  Cary  Rying  Pasters  (running  on  Urba¬ 
nite) 

I  1  Web  Specialties  3  Web  Angle  Bar  Nest 

I  WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
I  accessories 

I  IPEC  INCORPORATED 

I  97  Marquardt  Drive 

Wheeliiw  (ChK:ago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-^00  Telex  206766 


!  GOSS  SSC  3  units  21-1  /  2”  cutoff  end 
I  folder  and  drive.  New  1983. 

I  IPEC  INCORPORATED 

i  97  Marquardt  Drive 

I  Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  6(X)90 
I  (312)  459-^00  Telex  206766 


2-Goss  Mark  I  Headliner  A-80  half 
decks, 

22-y4  cutoff. 

2- Goss  humps 

7-Goss  double  page  portable  color 
fountains 

3- Dayco  single  portable  color  fountains 

1- 1962  Hunetmn  208-volt,  3  phase  AC 
press  drive  consisting  of  two  master  con¬ 
trollers  and  15  motor  controllers 
14-50  hp  Westinghouse  208  volt,  3 
phase  press  motors,  frame  size  444 

2- 10  hp  208  volt,  3  phase  inch  motors 
with  gear  reducers 

7-5-v4"  rubber  rollers 

6- 6"  rubber  rollers 

7- 6-V4”  rubber  rollers 

DICK  BYRD 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
ROANOKE  TIMES  &  WORLD-NEWS 
(703)  981-3367 


OFFERING  EXCLUSIVELY 
Web  Equipment 

4  Wood  2-arm  auto  splicers 
2  Gregg  imprinters,  Martin  infeeds 
Counter  stacker,  count-o-veyors 

PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

2  Unit  News  King  with  KJ  4  or  KJ  6  folder 
4  Unit  News  King,  KJ6  folder  and  bal¬ 
loon  former 

8  Unit^  folder  Daily  King  II  1979 

3  Unit  V-15A,  JF7  folder,  Mfg.  1971 

4  Unit  V-15A,  JF7  folder-exceptional 
presss 

4  Unit  Cottrell  Vanguard 

5  unit  Community  SC,  Mfg.  1971 

9  Unit/2  folder  Community  SC 

4  Unit  Solna  RP36  with  2:1  folder 

A  Full  Line  of  FohJeiS:  King  Press;  Goss 
Urbanite,  Suburban,  Community 

For  Additional  Equipment  Contact  our 
Sales  Team 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP. 

Lenexa,  KS  (913)  492-9050 
An  Inland  Industries  Company 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  11,  1985 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


Goss  Metro,  4  units,  half  deck 
Urbanite  1,000,  9  units 
Urbanite  1,000,  5  units,  3  color 
Urbanite,  7  units 
Urbanite  22"  cutoff,  7  units 
Urbanite  unit,  3  colors,  folders 
SSC  Community,  4  units 
SSC  21  Vi",  4  High.  Heatset 
SC  Community,  10  units  (2  stacked) 
SC  Community,  9  units  UOP,  1975 
SC  Community,  7  units,  1971 
SC  Community,  6  units,  1973 
SC  Community  units  and  folders 
Suburban  1500,  7  units 
HARRIS  1650,  5  units 
845,  12  units  1979 
845,  5  units  1979 
V25,  8  units  JF25,  heatset 
V25,  8  units  JF25,  1973-79 
V15D,  8  jnitsJF25,  1983 
V15C,  6  units  1978 
VI 5A,  2  units  JF7,  tall  former 
COLOR  KING,  4  units,  KJ6,  1981 
News,  6  units,  KJ6,  1972-79 

ONE  CORPORATION/Atlanta,  GA 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 

Harris  6  unit  V-15-A  completely  refur- 
bished 

Harris  4  unit  V-15-A  completely  refur¬ 
bished 

104  Count-O-Veyors  completely  rebuilt 
Harris  V-15-A  add  on  units 
6-position  stacked  roll  stand  with  rewin¬ 
der 

and  self  contained  hoist  for  Harris  V- 1 5- 
A 

press 

Harris  V-15-A  parts  in  stock 
Paper  dollies  for  Goss  presses 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES  INC. 

(203)  264-1802  Telex  140186 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
Rebuilt  and  guaranteed 
GOSS  COMMUNITY 
Complete  presses  or  individual  compo¬ 
nents 

HARRIS  COTTRELL 
8-V25  press  heatset,  2  pass  tec  hot  air 
dryer  with  chills,  combination  Vi-Vii 
D.P.JFl  folder,  press  new  1978-79  2 
butler  splicers. 

8-V25  1973-79  JFI  2:1  folder,  2  but¬ 
lers,  2  manual  roll  stands. 
ACCESSORIES 

V15A  upper  former,  1977  complete,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition 
2-Martin  splicers  1200  FPM 
Custom-built  rotary  trimmer 
Ribbon  deck-1  Webb-3-ribbon 
WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-King  presses  and  acces¬ 
sories. 

(Call  us  before  you  trade!) 

Call  for  installation  prices. 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC 
73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 
CAMANO  ISLAND  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


8  UNIT  GOSS  URBANITE 
ON  RTP’s 

Vi  Page  Folder 

7  Mono  Units 

1  Tri-Color  Unit 

8  Three-Arm  RTP’s 

Available  Last  Quarter  1985 
Currently  in  Operation 
and  can  be  seen  running 
Offered  Exclusively  by: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP. 

Lenexa,  KS 
(913)  492-9050 


COMMUNITY  AVAILABLE  SEPT.  1,  ’85 
UNITS  OR  COMPLETE  PACKAGE 

1977  Model,  reconditioned  in  1983 
(1)  3  color,  Universal  Unit  Serial  No.  365-5 


1981  Model,  Purchased  New 
(1)  Stock  Unit  with  Running  Circ. 
(3)  Floor  Units  with  Running  Circ. 


(3)  Floor  Units  without  Circ. 


Serial  No.  100-15-2 
Serial  No.  99-11848 
Serial  No.  99-11850 
Serial  No.  99-11853 
Serial  No.  99-11849 
Serial  No.  99-11851 
Serial  No.  99-11852 


(1)  SC  Folder,  60  HP  Motor,  Control¬ 
ler  Serial  No.  SC  1223 

MISC.  PARTS,  ROLL  SHAFTS,  ROLLERS, 

DOLLIES,  BLANKETS,  ETC. 

(2)  Baldwin  Recirculation  Systems  Serial  No.  620-498 

Serial  No.  620-505 

All  Units  Have  Received  Regular  Weekly  Care  &  Maint. 

CLEAN  ENOUGH  TO  EAT  OFF! 

This  press  has  come  available  due  to  an  up-grade  of 
press  requirements.  About  30  million  impressions  have 
been  ran  on  this  Goss  Press. 

WE  WILL  ACCEPT  CASH  OFFERS  ONLY 
AND  THE  BEST  OFFER  BEFORE 
AUGUST  Ist,  1985  GETS  THIS  BEAUTY. 
CONTACT:  TOM  PEED 
PEED  PUBLISHING,  INC. 

Webster  City,  lA  515-832-3844 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for  I 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letterpress. 

6  units  Daily  King  with  KJ6  folder 
Complete  7  unit  Goss  Mark  II  press,  , 

7  42  inch  R.T.P.,  4  half  decks  ' 

Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
balloon  formers  C.O.  22  ' 

Complete  6  units  Goss  Mark  I  press  ! 
Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units  { 

Goss  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 

1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  %  cutoff 

Goss  Skip  Slitter 

Portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  single  width  ballons 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
us^ 

Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder  i 

Hoe  balloons 

Paper  roll  dollies  1 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need  ' 

tor  your  pressroom  or  mailroom  ' 

We  do  machinety  moving  and  erecting  I 

We  buy  printing  equipment 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC.  1 

(213)  256-4791  j 

HARRIS  I 

845,  4-8  units.  1973,  1979.  I 

V-22,  4  units,  1970.  I 

V-15A,  4  units,  1972. 

GOSS  I 

Community  SSC,  6  units  1,  stacked,  1 ! 
tri-  j 

color  (NEW),  folder  ' 

KING  i 

Newsking,  6  units,  KJ8  folder 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
465  Blvd.  -  PO  Box  97 
Elmwood  Park,  NJ  07407 
201-796-8442  Telex:  130326 

Goss  Community  4  units  1978  running 
circumferential  all  units,  S/C  folder. 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive  I 

Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090  | 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


MUSEUMS,  COLLECTORS:  We  have  a 
Vandercook  2  Proof  Press;  Hammond 
electric  casting  box;  and  metal  saw.  Hor¬ 
ner,  The  Sanford  (NC)  Herald,  (919) 
776-0536. 


GOSS  U.O.P.  3-color  Community  unit. 
New,  never  installed.  Available  now. 
ONE  CORP/Atlanta,  (404)  458-9351. 


WEB  OFFSET  EXPORT  specialists 
urgently  need  single  width  ^uipment, 
any  condition.  Highest  prices  paid. 
(619)  421-6962. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condi¬ 
tion.  Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900. 
AMS.  1290  Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ 
07205. 


GOSS  URBANITE  1000  Series  quarter 
folder.  Must  have  immediately.  (206) 
387-0097. 


IDAB  440  or  Hall  Monitor  counter  stack¬ 
er.  Must  be  in  good  operating  condition. 
Reply  to  Box  8514,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MS  or  HH  hopper  for  Sheridan  inserter. 
Reply  to  Box  8490,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHERIDAN  48Por  72P  Inserter,  in  oper¬ 
ational  condition.  Reply  Box  6777,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  Electrons  hot  metal  typeset¬ 
ting  machines-straight  matter.  George 
K.T609)  482-2300,  (609)  346-3228. 


WANTED:  SIX  unit  King  press.  Call  Don 
Reiderman  (419)  483-6709.  | 


HELP 

WANTED 


JOURNALISM  INSTRUCTOR/ 
STUDENT  NEWSPAPER  ADVISOR 
Starts  September  16,1985.  Salary 
based  on  education  and  experience. 
Qualifications:  Bachelor's  degree  in 
journalism  or  related  field.  Two  years 
work  experience  for  a  publication.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  qualifications  to  teach  in  a 
second  discipline  at  the  college  level.  To 
I  apply  submit  Chemeketa  application,  re- 
I  sume,  transcript,  and  three  letters  of  re- 
I  ferences  to  Chemetketa  Community  Col- 
,  lege.  Personnel,  PO  Box  14007,  Salem, 
OR  97309.  (503)  399-5009.  Deadline 
May  17,  1985. 


MAGAZINE  JOURNALISM.  Senior  pro¬ 
fessor  to  assume  leadership  in  fall  1985 
of  small  but  growing  two-year-old  maga¬ 
zine  production  ^uence  in  the  only 
accredited  journalism  program  in  U.S.  at 
an  historically  black  university.  MA/MS 
required,  doctorate  preferred,  profes¬ 
sional  experience  required.  Successful 
candidate  will  have  prior  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  and  be  able  to  teach  full  range 
of  magazine  courses,  help  with  sequ¬ 
ence  promotion  and  recruiting.  Tenure 
track  position.  Minimum  $32,000  for 
nine-month  contract.  Rank  and  max¬ 
imum  negotiable  depending  on  qual¬ 
ifications,  potential  experience.  Send 
letter  and  resume  to  Dr.  James  E.  Haw¬ 
kins,  Director,  Division  of  Journalism, 
Florida  A&M  University,  Tallahassee,  FL 
32307  before  May  20, 1985.  FAMU  is  a 
equal  opportunity/equal  access  institu¬ 
tion. 


THE 

INDUSTRY’S 

MEETING 

PLACE 

When  you  need  to 
reach  newspaper 
people,  you  can  meet 
all  the  people  you 
want  to  meet — Buy¬ 
ers,  sellers,  employ¬ 
ers,  job-seekers,  and 
more,  in  the  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  11,  1985 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


METROPOLITAN  STATE  COLLEGE,  De¬ 
nver,  seeks  journalist  with  5  years  daily 
newspaper  work  (circulation  of  at  least 
50,000)-at  least  3  in  newsgathering 
and  newswriting,  and  some  feature  writ- 
ing~to  teach  reporting,  writing,  editing 
courses  starting  September  3,  1985. 
Must  have  master's  degree.  Preference 
to  college-level  teaching  experience. 
Submit  letter  of  application;  resume 
addressing  qualifications;  6  letters  of  re¬ 
commendation  (directly  to  college),  at 
least  2  from  persons  overseeing  appli¬ 
cant's  work  as  reporter/newswriter,  at 
least  1  from  person  attesting  to  appli¬ 
cant's  ability  or  promise  as  cmlege-ievel 
teacher.  Materials  must  be  submitted  by 
June  15.  For  complete  criteria  and  to 
submit  materials:  Professor  Greg  Pear¬ 
son,  Journalism,  Box  32,  Metropolitan 
State  College,  (Jenver,  CO  80204.  An 
Equal  Oppohunity  Employer. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
The  Orlando  Sentinel  offers  a  challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity  for  an  energetic,  experi¬ 
enced  advertising  sales  manager  for  our 
zoned  publication  office  in  Osceola 
County,  Florida.  We  seek  that  special 
individual  who  can  excel  in  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive,  dynamic  market. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  ex¬ 
ceptional  skills  in  training  and  motivat¬ 
ing  our  advertising  sales  representatives, 
and  have  a  proven  track  record  in  media 
sales  and  sales  management. 

In  return  for  your  expertise,  we  offer  a 
competitive  compensation  plan  and 
comprehensive  company  benefits. 
Please  send  resume  in  confidence  to; 

Sentinel  Communications  Co. 
Employment  Center 
633  North  Orange  Avenje 
Orlando,  FL  32801 


Sentinel  Communication  Company 
Publisher  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  for  proven  newspap¬ 
er  salesperson  who  wants  to  move  into 
management  at  a  45,000  Sunday  in 
competitive  Zone  2  market.  Plenty  of 
room  for  advancement  in  company 
which  also  publishes  dailies,  weeklies 
and  TMC  products.  Applicants  must 
have  a  strong  sensitivity  to  customer 
needs,  a  positive  attitude  and  the  ability 
to  lead  by  example.  Excellent  salary  plus 
commission  and  bonus.  Exceptional  be¬ 
nefit  package.  Box  8796,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
The  TimesDaily,  a  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  newspaper  located  in  Northwest 
Alabama,  is  seeking  an  experienced 
Advertising  Director.  This  individual 
must  be  able  to  train  and  motivate  a 
young  staff;  establish  positive  relations 
with  major  accounts;  and,  roll-up  their 
sleeves  and  work.  TimesDaily  circulation 
is  32,500  daily  and  35,0()0  Sundays. 
Salary  plus  bonus  and  MBO.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Dawn  Hardy,  Personnel  Mana¬ 
ger,  TimesDaily,  P.O.  Box  797,  Flor¬ 
ence,  AL  35631. 


AD  DIRECTOR 

We  are  seekingan  experienced  Ad  Direc¬ 
tor  for  our  30,000  daily  and  38,000 
Sunday  Knight-Ridder  newspaper.  Ap¬ 
plicants  should  be  creative,  honest  and 
sincere  with  a  proven  track  record  to 
motivate  and  manage  a  staff  of  34. 
Must  be  able  to  organize  department  in 
an  innovative  manner  and  have  contact 
with  accounts. 

We  offer  comprehensive  company  be¬ 
nefits.  Send  resume  to:  Lyn  Monarchi, 
Personnel  Director,  Daily  Camera,  PO 
Box  591,  Boulder  CO  8(3306. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER  ex¬ 
perienced  person  will  handle  accounts, 
develop  new  business,  direct  and  super¬ 
vise  staff  of  weekly  paper.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Wealthy  sub¬ 
urban  community  near  large  Zone  2 
cities.  Send  complete  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  8800,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Progressive  daily  is  seekinga  profession¬ 
al  experienced  and  working  in  a  highly 
competitive  market.  Individual  must 
show  a  history  of  effectively  and  produc¬ 
tively  managing  the  daily  operation  of  a 
newspaper  advertising  department.  De- 

f  ee  in  Advertising/Sales  Management/ 
usiness  Administration.  Strong  person¬ 
al  sales  experience.  Salary  depends  on 
experience.  Full  benefits  package.  Sub¬ 
mit  cover  letter  and  resume  to:  Colorado 
Springs  Sun,  J.  Burns,  PO  Box  130,  Col¬ 
orado  Springs,  CO  80901.  All  resumes 
will  be  considered  in  confidence. 

EOE  M/F/H. 


EX-CUSSIFIED  MANAGER 
Turned  publisher 

Is  seeking  amressive  Classified  Sales 
people  and  or  Managers  for  key  sales  and 
sales  management  positions  within  our 
growing  sales  organization.  Our  publica¬ 
tions  are  in  Zone  5  and  located  between 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers.  If 
this  is  an  area  of  the  country  that  appeals 
to  you,  please  respond  to  Box  8787,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  Our  responses  will  be 
held  in  strictest  confidence. 


READY  FOR  MANAGEMENT?  Century- 
old  bi — weekly  in  growing  Zone  8  market 
offers  you  a  chance  to  put  your  selling 
ideas  to  work  as  ad  manager,  reporting  to 
publisher.  Salary,  incentive,  fringes- 
and  opportunity.  Resume  to  Box  8762, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Growing  Palm  Springs  daily  is  looking  for 
an  experienced  retail  advertising  news¬ 
paper  professional.  Responsibilities  in¬ 
clude  supervising  a  start  of  15  in  this 
dynamic  resort  market.  Base  salary  in 
the  mid  $30's  plus  excellent  bonus 
package.  For  immediate  consideration 
send  resume  and  salary  history  to:  Mr. 
Hyatt,  The  Desert  Sun,  PO  Box  190, 
Palm  Springs  CA  92263.  EOE. 

TOP  SALESMAN  lead  crew  of  four  deep 
South  shopper.  Base,  override.  Earn  40 
or  GO;  60  expected.  Box  8785,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SHOPPER  CAREERS 


General  Manager 

Zone  6  60K 

Director  of  Sales 

Zones  4,  6,  9  50K 

Sales  Managers 

Zones  2-9  40K 

Sales  Reps 

Zones  1-9  open 

Production  Positions 

Zones  2,  4,  9  open 


Please  call  (818)  881-0271  or  send  re¬ 
sume  to: 

MULTIMEDIA  ENTERPRISES 
5699  Kanan  Road 
Agoura  Hills,  CA  91301 


NOTICE 

No  Other  person  or  search  firm  is  con¬ 
nected,  in  any  way,  to  Multi-Media.  De¬ 
nnis  Fearing  is  the  ONLY  recruiter  in  the 
U.S.  who  has  over  5  years  experience 
specializing  in  shopper  placement.  Do 
not  be  mislead  by  anyone  misrepresent¬ 
ing  his  background  as  Dennis'.  Insure 
confidentiality.  Always  ask  for  company 
references  at  the  v.p.  level  or  higher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


SALES  MANAGER 

Needed  to  manage  display  advertising 
staff  on  23,000  award — winning  PM 
daily  in  model  community  45  miles 
south  of  Indianapolis.  New  position. 
Minimum  3  years  display  sales  and  man¬ 
agement  experience  with  knowledge  of 
classified  and  national.  Major  retail 
account  experience,  strong  presentation 
and  training  skills  desired.  Excellent  be¬ 
nefits.  Send  resume  to  David  Shaft, 
Advertising  Director,  The  Republic,  333 
Second  Street,  Columbus,  IN  47201. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


FAST-GROWING  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  newspaper  seeking  illustrator- 
graphic  artist  with  extensive  full-color 
experience.  Versatility  a  plus.  Florida 
paper  with  a  100,000  circulation  look¬ 
ing  for  the  best.  Send  tearsheets,  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirement  to: 

Lew  /tgrell.  Chief  Artist 
Sarasota  Herald  Tribune 
PO  Drawer  1719,  Sarasota.  FL  33578 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


THE  TIMES-NEWS,  a  22,000  7-day 
morning  daily  in  southern  Idaho,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  advertising  and  editorial  artist. 
Advertising  responsibilities  include  pro¬ 
ducing  advertising  specs  and  advertising 
art,  special  section  covers,  promotion 
graphics  and  various  house  ads,  wires 
ana  brochures.  Editorial  responsibilities 
include  graphs,  charts,  maps  and  infor¬ 
mational  graphics  for  color  conscious 
news  product,  plus  ability  to  produce 
various  drawings  under  deadline,  such 
as  courtroom  knowledge,  typography, 
newspaper  design  and  production  pro¬ 
cess.  Creative  working  environment.  Ap¬ 
plicants  should  have  college  degree  and 
training  in  graphic  arts  or  related  field 
and  advertising  agency  or  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  resume,  references, 
tearsheets  to  Stephen  Hartgen,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Times-News,  Box  548, 
Twin  Falls.  ID  83301. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ARCHITECT 

Conceptual  industrial  architect  with 
newspaper  and  printing  industry  experi¬ 
ence.  Requires  conceptual  illustrative 
skills  of  printing  systems  and  facilities. 
Will  specialize  in  newspaper  and  print¬ 
ing  industries.  Skills  are  primary  consid¬ 
eration.  Ej^rience  a  plus. 

Reply  in  writing  to: 

Thomas  B.  Sweeney  Sr.  V.P. 

The  Austin  Company 
3650  Mayfield  Road 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44121 


ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER  to  manage 
day  to  day  operations  of  accounting  de¬ 
partment  for  growing  publications  com¬ 
pany.  Newspapers  include  a  40,000 
daily,  a  32,C)0(J  semi-weekly,  and  three 
weeklies.  Accounting  degree  plus  4-6 
years  experience  including  at  least  2 
years  supervisory  and  2  years  exppsure  to 
computerized  systems.  In  reply  include 
educational  background,  woiir  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  plus  salary  desired.  Reply  Box 
8818,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER  OF  PROMOTION  AND 
MARKETING 

To  lead  a  department  of  8  persons  for  a 
prestige  morning  daily  with  70,000  cir¬ 
culation.  We  seek  a  highly  creative, 
shirt-sleeves  manager,  preferably  one 
with  several  years  of  experience  guiding 
or  assisting  in  the  direction  of  a  news¬ 
paper  promotions  department.  Zone  5. 
Send  full  resume  to:  box  8797,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  An  equal  opportunity  em¬ 
ployer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


SUBSTANTIAL  WEEKLY  in  Zone  2  has 
I  meaningful  opportunity  for  advertising 
i  manager  with  assistant  general  manager 
potential.  Marketing  and  sales  back¬ 
ground  essential.  Profit  sharing  plus  all 
benefits.  Write  for  particulars  to:  Jules 
Jacobsen,  Publisher,  The  Suburbanite 
Newspapers,  50  Piermont  Road,  Cress- 
!  kill,  NJ  07626. 

I _ 

I  SALES  ORIENTED  General  Manager  for 
!  four  weekly  newspapers  in  Camornia 
Group.  Candidates  may  presently  be 
Managers  or  experienced  Ad  Directors 
wanting  to  handle  a  bigger  job.  Success¬ 
ful  applicant  will  have  respect  for  quality 
papere,  good  news  coverage  and  partici- 
i  pate  in  community  activities.  D^irable 
I  small  town  lifestyle.  Good  benefit  prog- 
I  ram.  Reply  with  resume  and  salaiy  re- 
!  quirements  to  Box  8780,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  SENIOR  MANAGEMENT  POSITION 
I  being  established  for  fast  growing  cir- 
I  culation  newspaper  of  60,000  daily  and 
75,000  Sunday.  Production/ 
I  mechanical  background  a  must.  We  are 
i  installing  "State  of  the  Art"  equipment 
i  and  utilizing  a  strong  rnarketing  plan  for 
I  the  companies  future.  Candidate  must 
be  aggressive,  flexible,  open  to  new 
'  ideas  and  oriented  toward  people  and 
I  results.  We  are  located  in  Zone  6  and 
;  offer  excellent  fringe  benefits  along  with 
competitive  salary.  Send  resume,  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box8777,  Editor*  Publisher. 


STAFF  CONSULTANT 
International  engineering/construction 
firm  seeks  professional  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  an  immediate  contribution  to  solving 
client  facility  expansion  problems.  Posi¬ 
tions  are  with  Cleveland-based  head¬ 
quarters  staff,  providing  technical  sup¬ 
port  to  the  company's  diversified  en- 

ineering  offices. 

he  candidate  should  have  extensive  ex- 
I  perience  in  newspapers  or  commercial 
I  printing  operations  from  an  operations 
I  standpoint.  An  engineering  background 
I  is  desirable,  though  not  essential.  Work¬ 
ing  with  the  client  and  our  own  person¬ 
al,  the  candidate  will  assist  with  sales 
and  presentations,  make  economic  eva¬ 
luations  of  printing  facilities,  analyze  the 
size  space  requirements,  and  select 
equipment.  Frequent  travel  to  project 
sites  required.  Replies  held  in  strictest 
confidence.  Send  resume  to: 

R.A.  Will 

I  The  Austin  Company 

I  3650  Mayfield  Rd. 

i  Cleveland  OH  44121 


GENERAL 

MANAGER 

If  you  are  highly  motivated, 
have  a  proven  track  record  of 
not  less  than  4-5  years  in  a 
senior  management  position 
and  have  a  strong  affinity  for 
sales  and  marketing  we  want 
to  talk  with  you. 

We  are  a  200,000  direct  mail 
circulated  weekly  Shopper  in 
the  Southwest  who  has  recent¬ 
ly  lost  our  General  Manager 
due  to  promotion. 

Contact:  Hal  Polak 
Harte-Hanks  Direct 
Marketing 

591  West  Hamilton  Avenue 
Campbell,  CA  95008 
EOE/M/F/H 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  11,  1985 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
aRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES.  The  Lex¬ 
ington  Herald-Leader  is  looking  for  an 
energetic,  sensitive  and  dependable  per¬ 
son  to  develop,  implement  and  coordin¬ 
ate  policiesand  programs  encompassing 
the  personnel  function.  Additional  re¬ 
sponsibilities  will  include  management 
of  the  phone  system  and  copiers  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  most  cost-effective  system. 
Requirements  include  3-5  years  person¬ 
nel  experience  or  training,  above- 
average  communication,  management 
and  organizational  skills  and  problem- 1 
solving  abilities.  College  education  pre¬ 
ferred.  I 

Qualified  applicants  should  send  re- 1 
sume  to  General  Manamr,  Lewis  Owens,  I 
Lexington  Herald-Leader,  Main  &  Mid- 1 
land,  Lexington,  KY  40507.  ! 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER  M/ : 

F-  i 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  weekly  agri- 1 
cultural  publication  located  in  the; 
Southwest.  Must  have  experience  in : 
advertising  and  sales  management.  Exp- 1 
osure  to  agricultural  lifestyle  desirable.  i 
Salary  plus  liberal  commission.  Send  I 
resme  to  Box  8753,  Editor  &  Publisher.  , 


aRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  , 
immediate  opening.  We  are  seeking  ap-  ! 
plicants  with  3  to  5  years  experience  as  | 
district  manager  or  zone  manager  with 
good  communications  skills  and  the 
abili^tohire,  train  and  manage  a  quality 
district  managers  staff.  We  area  27,000 
daily  PM  ana  30,000  Sunday  publica¬ 
tion  located  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  in 
northern  Ohio's  vacation  land  area.  Send 
resume  stating  salary  requirements  to: 
Lee  Carter,  Sandusky  Register,  314  W. 
Market  St.,  Sandusky  OH  44870.  (No 
phone  calls  please). 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Opening  due  to  retirement.  32,000  D  & 
S  newspaper.  Must  have  strong  com¬ 
munication  skills  and  leadership  abili¬ 
ties,  proficient  in  planning  and  im¬ 
plementing  promotions,  marketing, 
TMC,  and  computer  experience.  Mini¬ 
mum  ten  years  of  experience.  Good  sal¬ 
ary  and  benefits.  Start  July  1.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  references  to:  General  Mana¬ 
ger,  The  Daily  Journal,  8  Dearborn 
Square,  Kankakee,  IL  60901. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  fora  30,000 
Zone  2  daily.  Circulation  professional 
with  at  least  8  years  experience  to  man¬ 
age  excellent  staff.  Responsibilities  in¬ 
clude  increasing  circulation  revenues 
through  planning  and  budgeting,  aggres¬ 
sive  sales  efforts  and  maintaininga  qual¬ 
ity  service  and  collection  program.  Must 
have  knowledge  of  circulation,  computer 
systems,  postal  affairs,  and  TMC  deliv- 
ety.  Send  complete  resume,  salary  his¬ 
tory  to;  PO  Box  8819,  Editor  &  Pub- ! 
Usher. 


CITY  ZONE  MANAGER 
For  100,000  Zone  6  newspaper.  Cir-  I 
culation  professional  with  at  least  5  I 
years  experience  to  join  aggressive  cir¬ 
culation  department.  Outstanding  com¬ 
munication  and  leadership  skills  a 
must.  Salary  $25,000-30,000  yearly. 
Send  resume  to:  Box  8820,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  I 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  a  fast  I 
growing  daily.  Looking  for  a  good  track  i 
rKord  in  all  areas  of  newspaper  circula-  | 
tion  with  a  minimum  of  10  years  experi¬ 
ence.  A  challenging  position  for  a  good 
communicator  strong  in  leadership  and  ' 
management.  Bilingual  preferred  Span¬ 
ish/English.  Salary  based  on  experience. 
Send  resume  to  Circulation  Department, 
401  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10016. 
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SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER 
100,000  plus  daily  in  a  competitive 
^uthwestern  market  seeks  a  qualified 
individual  to  spearhead  its  growing  sing¬ 
le  copy  sales  and  marketing  efforts.  The 
person  we  select  will  be  an  imaginative, 
creative,  results  oriented  manager  with 
the  ability  to  significantly  impact  our 
numbers  in  one  of  the  country's  most 
challenging  markets.  The  position  re¬ 
quires  a  strong  background  in  marketing 
and/or  sales.  Single  copy  experience  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  not  a  must.  This  is  the  ideal 
position  for  someone  with  advancement 
potential,  who  can  get  the  bottom  line 
results,  ^lary  to  22K.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  work  history  to  Box  8813, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER  result 
oriented  individual  wanted  for  competi¬ 
tive  single  copy  sales  market.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  distribution  and  sales  helpful. 
Salary  low  to  mid  $20's  depending  on 
experience.  Send  resume  and  references 
to  Carroll  Hartle,  Circulation  Director, 
The  Dispatch,  409  39th  St.,  Union  City, 
NJ  07087. 


SALES  SUPERVISORS 
The  fast-growing  newspaper  solicitation 
company  responsible  for  selling  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  the  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle  &  San  Francisco  Examiner  is  current¬ 
ly  seeking  Sales  Managers  throughout 
most  parts  of  the  Bay  Area. 

Successful  candidates  will  be  self¬ 
starters,  highly  motivated,  have  good 
communication  skills,  and  enjoy  working 
with  teenagers.  You'll  need  your  own  van 
and  a  good  driving  record. 

Your  earnings  and  promotions  prospects 
are  fabulous-$700  per  week  guaranteed 
draw  against  commission  after  our  ex¬ 
tensive  2-week  training  program!  Call 
(415)  927-1510  or  write  Null  Enter¬ 
prises,  8  Tamalpais  Drive,  PO  Box  981, 
Corte  Madera,  (JA  94925. 


THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  is  looking  for 
experienced  circulators  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  becoming  independent  deliv¬ 
ery  agents.  Past  district  management  or 
agency  experience  would  be  helpful. 

If  you  have  been  working  as  a  district 
manager  or  for  a  news  agency  and  have 
thought  about  the  advantages  of  manag¬ 
ing  your  own  business,  this  opportunity 
is  worth  investigating.  You  II  enjoy 
potential  earnings  of  $25,000  plus 
annually  in  a  pre-established  sales  terri¬ 
tory. 

Openings  are  limited.  Box  8828,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 
Immediate  opening  available  for  a  tech 
who  will  be  responsible  for  a  variety  of 
hardware  maintenance  functions  associ¬ 
ated  with  newspaper  computer  systems, 
typesetters  and  related  equipment. 
Knowledge  of  ITEK  1020  and/or  Linot- 
ron  202  a  plus.  Requires  3  plus  years 
experience  component  level  trouble¬ 
shooting,  good  record  keeping  and  com¬ 
munication  skills  a  must.  Salary  is  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Excellent 
compensation  plan  and  growth  opportu¬ 
nities.  Send  resume  detailing  experi¬ 
ence,  qualifications  and  salary  history  to 
Box  8811,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKETING  RESEARCH 


RESEARCH  MANAGER 
Press  trade  association  in  New  York  area 
seeks  energetic  person  to  manage  de¬ 
partment,  coordinate  phone  room  and 
personal  inten/iews  and  work  with  out¬ 
side  data  vendors.  Provide  work  history, 
not  merely  list  of  previous  employers. 
Salan  commensurate  with  experience. 
Box  8840,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR 


The  Seattle  Times  is  looking  for  an  arts 
and  entertainment  editor  to  supervise  an 
experienced  staff  of  critics/reporters  in 
aggressive  coverage  of  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  liveliest  most  sophisticated  arts 
scenes. 

Resjx>nsibilities  include  producing  daily 
A&E  pages,  a  Friday  entertainment 
guide  and  a  Sunday  A&E  section,  books 
page  and  TV  magazine. 

Candidates  must  nave  previous  manage¬ 
ment  experience,  good  news  sense,  in¬ 
terest  and  some  background  in  enter¬ 
tainment  coverge,  strong  editing  and 
organizational  skill,  and  the  ability  to 
I  work  cooperatively  with  the  paper's  de- 
I  sign,  photo  and  news  features  staff. 

{  We're  seeking  an  editor  with  vision, 

I  creativity  and  a  populist  approach  to 
A&E  coverage. 

I  Competitive  salary  and  good  benefits. 

{  Send  resume  with  your  philosophy  of 
j  A&E  coverage,  management  philosophy, 

I  work  samples  and  1(J  story  ideas  to  R.C. 

I  Follett,  Personnel  Dept.,  The  Seattle 
I  Times,  PO  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA  981 1 1, 

I  by  May  17. 


;  A  MANAGING  EDITOR  with  a  generous 
1  impulse  to  teach  eager  reporters  and  edi- 
i  tors.  Must  be  hands-on  newsroom  mana- 
j  ger.  The  Ashtabula  Star-Beacon,  in 
I  northeast  Ohio.  Call  Dell  Marbrook, 
I  (216)  354-4333. 

I 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 
The  Times-News,  a  22,000  7-day  morn¬ 
ing  daily  serving  8  Southern  Idaho  coun¬ 
tries,  is  looking  for  an  assistant  news 
I  editor  for  its  universal  desk.  Experience 
preferred  in  wire  news  selection,  head¬ 
line  writing  and  familiarity  with  comput- 
I  er,  as  well  as  in  graphics  and  page  de- 
1  sign.  Send  resume,  tearsheets  and 
clips,  references  and  college  transcript 
I  to:  Stephen  Hartgen,  Managing  Editor, 
!  The  Times-News,  Box  548,  Twin  Falls, 
I  Idaho  83303. 


BUSINESS  WRITER 
The  Rochester,  Minnesota  Post-Bulletin 
is  seeking  a  business  writer.  Must  have 
business  education  background,  strong 
interest  in  the  subject  and  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Excellent  wage  and 
benefit  package.  Send  resume  to: 
Robert  Retzlaff,  Managing  Editor,  Post- 
Bulletin,  PO  Box  61 18,  Rochester,  Min¬ 
nesota  55904. 


CATCH  US  on  the  way  up!  Regional  Daily 
on  Florida  Coast  needs  idea  man,  staff 
builder  to  run  city  desk.  If  you  have  5 
years  newspaper  experience,  have  su- 
penrised  reporters  for  at  least  3  years  and 
want  to  join  fast-growing  New  York  Times 
group  newspaper,  please  write:  William 
F.  Mcliwain,  Executive  Editor,  Sarasota 
Herald  Tribune,  PO  Drawer  1719,  Sara¬ 
sota,  FL  33578. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Medium  size  daily  in  North  Carolina 
looking  for  a  person  to  do  business  news, 
make  up.  Experience  necessary.  Send 
resume,  clips  to;  Editor.  Gazette,  PO  Box 
1538,  Gastonia.  NC  28052. 


CARTOONIST  for  95,000  a.m.  daily  in 
Zone  4.  Professional  environment,  con¬ 
servative  editorial  page.  We're  looking 
for  a  talented  man  or  woman  to  replace 
an  excellent  cartoonist  who  just  won  the 
I  career  advancement  of  his  dreams. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CLASSIFIEDS 

As  effective  in  the  newspaper 
community  as  your  newspap¬ 
er's  classifieds  are  in  your  com¬ 
munity. 


!  CARRIBEAN  WORK-VACATION.  Coach 
i  staff  of  Santo  Domingo  weekly,  edit, 
!  write.  Resume:  500  Riverside  Dr.  444, 
I  New  York.  NY  10027. 

I  COPY  EDITOR  -  mid  sized  daily  in  Poco- 
I  no  Mountains  seeks  journalist  with 
i  strong  grammar  skills,  good  writers 
I  sense.  Must  be  a  stickler  for  accuracy 
I  and  a  fast  learner.  Some  experience  pre- 
!  ferred  but  not  necessary;  will  train  in 
I  layout.  Send  resume,  reference  ASAPto; 
<  Ron  Bouchard,  Pocono  Record,  511 
!  Lenox  St.,  Stroudsburg,  PA  18360. 
:  (717)  421-3000. 

I  AGGRESSIVE  PUBLISHING  GROUP  in 
'  midwest  needs  copy  editor  who  can  be 
I  tough  on  stories  and  understand 
I  graphics.  Strong  staff.  Growth  organiza- 
I  tion  with  newspapers  and  magazines. 

I  Resume  and  samples  of  work  to:  Box 
8823,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITORS 

!  Major  New  Jersey  daily  newspaper  has 
I  openings  for  copy  editors  with  2  or  more 
I  years  of  experience  to  work  full-time,  5 
:  nights  a  week.  Flexibility  required  as  to 
i  days  and  hours.  Excellent  salary  and  be- 
I  nefits.  Please  submit  resume  with  salary 
I  requirements  (no  calls  please)  to  Helen 
,  Moore,  The  Record,  150  River  St., 
I  Hackensack,  NJ  07602.  An  Equal 
j  Opportunity  Employer. 

i 

j  EDITOR  for  fast  growing,  award-winning 
I  Zone  8  weekly.  Very  strong  news,  edit- 
I  ing,  staff  management  and  people  skills. 

!  Will  serve  an  attractive  resort  flash  re- 
I  creation  based  community  near  major 
metropolitan  area.  Upscale  population, 
solid  advertising  base.  Opportunity  to 
implement  forward-thinking  ideas.  New 
facilities.  Send  resume,  clips,  refer- 
!  ences  and  salary  history  to:  Box  8698, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher.  Position  available 
June  1. 


I  EDIT  YOUR  OWN  NEWSPAPER 
I  We  are  looking  for  a  person  who  is  an 
1  energetic  journalist.  You  know  how  a 
I  story  should  be  written,  how  to  shoot  and 
!  crop  pictures.  You  understand  that  a 
I  headline  and  good  layout  is  a  necessity 
I  for  bringing  the  reader  into  the  newspap- 
;  er.  We,  in  turn,  know  how  to  help  you 
;  grow  in  your  craft.  We  are  looking  for  a 
I  managing  editor  for  our  8,000-paid  cir- 
I  culation  weekly.  It's  an  award-winning 
publication  on  the  western  edge  of  Con- 
I  necticut.  Send  resume,  with  salaiy  his- 
i  tory  to  Robert  S.  Mellis,  Publisher, 
1  Housatonic  Valley  Pub.  Co.,  PO  Box 
1139,  New  Milford,  CT  06776. 


i  EXPERIENCED  SECTION  EDITOR  for 
j  totally  computerized,  paginated,  color 
I  heavy  70,0(J0  AM  Florida  paper.  Be  part 
j  of  redesign  team.  Box  8793,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 


EDITOR-REPORTER 
Community  award-winning  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  Zone  5  needs  an  experienced 
aggressive  editor  to  manage  staff  of  3. 
Applicant  should  be  community 
I  oriented,  strong  on  local  news  features 
I  and  photography  with  the  ability  to  man¬ 
age  and  direct  all  aspects  of  the  news¬ 
room.  Send  resume,  samples  of  writing, 
;  photography  and  references  to  Box 
!  8792,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  FEATURE  writer/ 
I  reporter  for  lifestyle  section  of  Connecti- 
:  cut  daily.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 

'  Teresa  Rousseau,  Waterbury  American, 
389  Meadow  St.,  Waterbury  Ct  06722. 


I  EDITORIAL  WRITER 

I  Must  be  able  to  express  cogent  thought; 
'  clearly  on  subjects  of  local  and  state  in- 
'  terest.  Send  resume  and  examples  to: 
!  Will  Molineux,  The  Times-Herald,  PO 
;  Box  746,  Newport  News  VA  23607. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  11,  1985 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED  | 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL  1 

EDITORIAL 

EDITOR  for  6,000  plus  twice-weekly  in  I 
Ruidoso,  New  Mexico,  the  playground  of 
the  Southwest.  Home  of  the  world’s  rich¬ 
est  horse  race  and  the  state's  largest  ski 
area.  Supervise  staff  of  five  in  producing 
a  higher  quality  product  in  a  new  plant 
with  new  equipment.  Resume  with  clips  | 
to  Ken  Green,  Publisher,  Ruidoso  News,  ] 
PO  Box  128,  Ruidoso,  NM  88345.  1 

FAMILY  LIVING  EDITOR  needed  for  | 
15,000  PM  daily  in  desirable  Mississip-  | 
pi  River  community.  Responsible  for  dai¬ 
ly  family  living  pages,  weekly  food  and 
religion  pages.  Photo  ability  required. 
Write  or  calf  Don  Gordon,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Southeast  Missourian,  301 
Broadway,  Cape  Girardeau,  MO  63701. 
(314)  335-6611.  j 

FEATURES  EDITOR  wanted  for  mid-size  I 
Zone  5  daily  with  good  reputation.  You  | 
must  be  organized  and  experienced  at 
directing  people  in  a  team  oriented 
atmosphere.  We're  looking  for  creative  j 
ideas  and  layouts  from  a  person  who  can  i 
work  well  with  all  departments  of  the  I 
newspaper.  You  must  be  a  self-starter  | 
who  meets  deadlines  and  can  keep  cool  ' 
under  pressure.  You  will  be  responsible  ^ 
for  the  entire  news  operation  on  occa-  ; 
Sion.  A  familiarity  with  electronic  editing  ' 
is  a  must.  A  Midwest  background  is  pre- 1 
ferred.  Send  resume  to  Box  8808,  Editor  i 
&  Publisher.  ! 

FEATURE  WRITER  i 


Need  a  well  rounded  reporter  who  can 
cover  lifestyle  issues  from  a  unisex  pers¬ 
pective.  Will  be  writing  lifestyle,  enter¬ 
tainment,  health  and  home  decorating 
stories.  Write:  Diana  Faherty,  Features 
Editor,  Gazette  Telegraph,  PO  Box 
1779,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80901. 
Must  include  salary  history. 

MEDIUM-SIZED,  award-winning  Texas 
daily  needs  lifestyle  reporter.  Strong 
writing,  layout  skills  desirable.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  clips  to  Judy  Paine,  Living 
Section  Editor,  The  Odessa  American, 
PO  Box  2952,  Odessa  Texas  79760. 


IMMEDIATE  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  THE  BEST 

JOURNALISTIC  PROFESSIONALS 
We  are  in  immediate  need  of  aggressive 
journalistic  professionals.  Forthousands 
of  journalistic  professionals,  1985  will 
be  the  best  year  ever  for  the  industry, 
because  this  year  is  the  year  for  the  job 
market  where  the  markets  are  wide  open 
from  coast  to  coast  from  every  aspect  of 
the  industry. 

Most  important  to  you  is  to  find  the  best 
job  in  the  market  and  win  it  hands  down! 
...here  at  Media  Talent  Network  Man¬ 
agement  Consultants,  we  stand  pre¬ 
pared  and  ready  to  do  what  it  takes  to  win 
that  job  for  you.  We  have  an  excellent 
reputation  and  are  a  national  marketing 
consulting  firm  in  the  industry  catering 
to  the  broadcast,  literary,  and  entertain¬ 
ment  professionals  from  coast  to  coast. 
For  career  marketing  information  on 
available  journalistic  careers  call  (615) 
522-7900.  All  inquiries  held  in  strictest 
confidence. 

IMAGINATIVE,  ENTHUSIASTIC  mana- 
ger/editor  sought  for  innovative  3  year 
old  electronic  publishing  venture.  High 
visibility  videotex  operation  offers  excel¬ 
lent  op^rtun  ity  for  the  professional  with 
marketing  background  or  interest.  You 
set  boundaries  on  data  base  develop- 
rnent,  promotion  and  computer  applica¬ 
tions.  Supportive  newspaper  environ-  j 
ment.  Good  staff  already  in  place.  If  you 
are  ready  to  stretch  professionally,  to  ex¬ 
pand  your  publishing  experience,  we 
want  to  talk  to  you.  Send  resume,  salary 
history  and  cover  letter  explaining  your 
interest  in  this  new  career  field  to:  A-T 
Videotext,  PO  Box  778-A,  Tiffin  OH 
44883. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  11 


INTERNATIONALJOURNALonfiberop-  I 
tics  has  immediate  need  for  writer/editor 
with  potential  to  grow  into  managing  edi-  | 
tor  position  next  year.  Must  have  demon-  I 
strated  journalistic  skills  and  either  | 
knowledge  or  aptitude  in  telecom-  | 
munications.  Good  benefits,  desirable 
location  near  Boston.  Box  8Bl6,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  ' 

JOB  BANK  has  immediate  openings  for  a 
TV  critic,  entertainment  editor  and  pic¬ 
ture  editor.  For  information  about  these 
openings  and  other  opportunities  in  jour¬ 
nalism  write  to  JOB  BANK,  1909Cinna- 
minson  Ave.,  Cinnaminson,  NJ  08077 
or  call  (609)  786-1910. 


MOVIE  WRITER  i 

The  San  Jose  ,  CA.,  Mercury  News  is  ' 
looking  for  a  hip,  hot,  bright,  quality  wri-  I 
ter  to  cover  movies  and  video-criticism, 
trends,  features,  news.  Scintillating,  in¬ 
sightful  prose  a  must.  Strong  reportorial  | 
background  desired.  This  is  an  expand-  j 
ing  arts  department  in  one  of  the  coun-  I 
try's  best  movie  markets.  Send  letter,  ! 
resume  and  clips  to:  Lee  Grant,  Arts  & 
Entertainment  Editor,  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  750  Ridder  Park  Drive,  San  Jose, 
CA  95190.  Please  no  phone  calls. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  the  Kent  County 
News  in  Chestertown  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland.  On  your  way  up,  on 


town  atmosphere  with  a  college  and  the  I 
opportunity  to  hunt,  fish  and  sail.  Salary 
and  benefit  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resumes,  clips  and  salary 
history  to  Hurtt  Deringer,  PO  Box  30, 
Chestertown,  MD  21620. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

For  growing  Arizona  daily.  Applicant 
must  be  strong  in  page  makeup,  Siting, 
writing.  Experienced  newspaper  men 
and  women  apply.  Growth  opportunity. 
Send  resume,  samples,  references.  Sal¬ 
ary,  benefits  commensurate  with  ability 
and  experience.  Jim  Fickess,  Managing 
Editor,  Dispatch,  PO  Box  639,  (Tasa 
Grande  AZ  85222. 


NEWS  EDITOR 
COPY  EDITOR 
BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Texas  Gulf  coast  PM  daily  seeks  news 
editor  strong  on  layout,  graphics,  editing 
and  headlines,  with  VDT  experience  and 
management  ability  to  head  universal 
desk.  Also  need  sharp  copy  editor  with 
some  experience,  preferably  on  wire 
desk.  Must  be  solid  speller  and  gramma^ 
rian  and  have  excellent  headline  and  lay¬ 
out  skills.  VDT  experience  helpful.  Re¬ 
porter  spot  calls  for  skilled  writer  with  2 
to  3  years  experience,  not  necessarily  on 
business  beat.  Resume,  work  samples, 
employment  requirements  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Managing  Editor,  Port  Arthur 
News,  PO  Box  789,  Port  Arthur,  TX 
77640. 


NIGHT  EDITOR  on  the  city  desk  of  a 
major  Northern  California  daily.  We  are 
expanding  and  are  looking  for  someone 
who  has  previous  management  experi¬ 
ence,  the  ability  to  spot  and  handle  good 
stories,  and  proven  track  record  dealing 
with  reporters  and  copy.  Assistant  city 
editor  on  a  metropolitan  daily  or  a  city 
editor  on  a  mid-size  daily  preferred. 
Send  resume  and  samples  to:  Box  8815, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  and  a  beat  repor¬ 
ter.  Do  you  believe  a  good  editorial  pro¬ 
duct  helps  build  circulation?  If  yes  we 
want  to  talk  with  you.  We're  a  small  Ohio 
daily  looking  to  grow.  Tell  us  how  you  can 
help  in  letter  with  resume  to  Box  8810, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURES  SLOT  EDITOR  for  Central 
New  York’s  dominant,  growing  daily  AM. 
We  need  someone  with  a  flair  for  con¬ 
temporary  layout  and  the  versatility  to 
edit  a  full  range  of  feature  sections,  from 
science  to  food  to  weekend.  Please  send 
resume  and  6  tearsheets  of  your  work  to 
Mike  Connor,  The  Post-Standard,  PO 
Box  4818,  Syracuse,  NY  13221. 


REPORTER 

The  nation's  leading  daily  law  newspaper 
needs  a  reporter  with  background  in  law 
and  journalism.  Resume  and  clips  to  PO 
Box  54026,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90054. 


NEWS  BUREAU  CHIEF  NEEDED.  Euro¬ 
pean  edition  of  the  Stars  &  Stripes, 
American  daily  newspaper  published  in 
Germany  (Stuttgart).  One-person 
bureau.  Candidates  must  have  2  years 
experience  on  a  U.S.  metropolitan  daily 
newspaper.  $21,804  p/a  plus  tax  free 
living  allowance  of  up  to  $5,000  p/a.  for 
employees  with  family  or  $4,000  with¬ 
out  family,  subject  to  dollar  fluctuations 
also  group  insurances  and  round-trip  re¬ 
location  reimbursement.  Applicants 
must  send  a  complete  application  form 
(DA  3433)  and  a  full  resume,  making 
reference  to  advertisement  number  15/ 
85  for  Stuttgart.  Application  form  can 
be  obtained  by  calling  the  European 


PRODUCTION  EDITOR 
Coordinate  and  manage  central  copy 
desk  and  layout  for  nine  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  FYoven  abilities  in  mananemet’t 
and  publication  design  essential.  Send 
resume  and  sample  pages  to:  Managing 
Editors,  Independent  Newspapers, 
2210  West  D^rt  Cove,  Phoenix  AZ 
85029. 


j  REPORTERS  -  Aggressive,  capital  city 
I  daily  in  Zone  5  has  opening  for  busi¬ 
ness,  city  desk  reporters.  CITY  DESK  re- 
!  porter  needs  hard  news,  enterprise 
skills,  writing  flair;  someone  who  knows 
the  difference  between  substance  and 
style.  FYefer  experience,  someone  cap- 
I  able  of  growing  into  editing  position. 

I  Also  seek  BUSINESS  reporter.  Intelle- 
I  gence,  aggressiveness  a  must;  business 
!  experience  preferred.  Oppoilunity  to 
I  advance  to  Siting  position.  Our  city's 
growing;  so  are  we.  ^nd  clips,  resume, 

!  cover  letter  to  Box  8768,  Editor  &  Pub- 
i  lisher. 


REPORTER  -  Enterprising,  tenacious  re- 
I  porter  sought  by  6(J,000  daily  in  NY-NJ 
metro  area.  We’re  looking  for  a  track  re- 
i  cord  of  exceptional  writing  and  aggres- 
I  sive  reporting.  Send  a  resume,  clips  and 
!  salary  history  to:  Box  8790,  Editor  & 
!  Publisher. 


fice  at  (212)  620-3333.  Applications  REPORTER  for  small  daily  in  the  Berk- 
must  be  postmarked  on  or  before  June  1,  !  shires  of  New  England.  Busy  schedule. 
1985  and  must  be  addressed  to  the  civil-  Modestsalary.Year’sexperienceprefer- 
ian  Personnel  Office,  c/o  European  Stars  &  !  red.  Resume,  3clipstoJ.C.  (^,  M.E., 
Stripes,  New  York  Operations,  252  7th  1  The  Transcript,  American  Legion  Drive, 
Ave.,  Room  401,  New  York,  NY  10001.  North  Adams,  MA  02147. 


NEWSPAPER 

EDITORS 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  one  of  the  nation’s  leading 
newspapers,  is  looking  for  experienced  editors  to 
direct  its  twice-weekly  suburban  sections.  These  sec¬ 
tions  are  unlike  any  other.  Each  broadsheet  section 
circulates  in  an  area  of  more  than  1  million  people  and 
is  produced  by  a  full-time  staff  of  15  reporters,  photo¬ 
graphers  and  editors. 

Serious  candidates  willing  to  relocate  immediately 
should  have  at  least  10  years  professional  experience, 
at  least  half  of  that  as  a  city  editor  or  assistant  city 
editor  on  a  daily  with  a  circulation  exceeding  100,000. 
Some  reporting  exi>erience  is  also  desirable.  The  peo¬ 
ple  we  are  looking  for  should  have  strong  line  editing 
skills,  sound  news  judgement  and  a  proven  ability  to 
lead  a  staff. 

If  you  want  to  start  a  challenging  career  at  a  newspap¬ 
er  that  cares  about  quality  joiimalism,  send  a  resume, 
5-7  samples  of  stories  you’ve  edited  and  yovur  current 
salary  to:  Bob  Rawitch,  Suburban  Editor,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Times  Bfirror  Square,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90053. 
All  inquiries  will  be  kept  confidential. 


Cos  Anodes  Sinus 

An  Ekiunl  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NO  NONSENSE  editor/reporter  for  small 
bi-weekly  professional  newspaper  in 
Zone  2 .  Strong  reporting/photo/paste  up 
skills  required.  Some  travel.  4  to  5  years 
experience  necessary.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box:  8839,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WYOMING  BECKONS  to  an  experienced 
city-county  reporter.  Five-day  daily 
I  offers  weekends  off  to  enjoy  the  great 
outdoors.  Contact  Bill  Frederick,  North¬ 
ern  Wyo.  Daily  News,  Box  508,  Worland, 
WY  82401,  (307)  347-3241. 


POSITION  OPEN  for  a  news  editor  ex¬ 
perienced  in  layout  design  and  staff 
management  for  mid-size  daily  in  Zone 
5.  Send  complete  typed  resume  and  re¬ 
ferences  to  Box  8782,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL 

ASSOCIATE 

EDITOR 


Better  Homes 
and  Gardens 

Home  Furnishings 
&  Design 

BETTER  HOMES  AND 
GARDENS*  seeks  outstanding 
journalist  to  plan,  write,  edit  and 
supenrise  production  of  material 
for  the  areas  of  home  furnishings 
and  decorating.  Will  also  work 
with  Field  Editors  and  freelan¬ 
cers. 

Successful  candidate  will  have 
college  degree  and  minimum  3 
years’  solid  writing/editing  ex¬ 
perience  which  could  have  been 
gained  with  magazines,  books, 
newspapers,  public  relations 
and/or  advertising  agencies. 
Must  possess  excellent  com¬ 
munication,  creative,  conceptual 
and  organizational  skills  as  well 
as  demonstrated  interest  in 
home  fumishings/interior  design 
field.  Photographic  background 
helpful. 

Excellent  opportunity  to  work 
with  highly  professional  editorial 
group.  Some  travel. 

Send  resume,  writing  samples, 
and  cover  letter  with  salary  his¬ 
tory  and  requirements  in  confi¬ 
dence  to: 

Miss  Draper 
Corporate  Director 
Executive  Placement 
Meredith  Corporation 

Box  582 
Locust  at  17th 
Des  Moines,  lA  50336 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
m/f/hAr 

Only  responses  from 
candidates  will  be  considered. 


"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM"  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
I  WA  98503. _ 

I  SPORTSWRITER:  Cover  area  high 
I  school  and  college  sports  in  a  sports- 
I  minded  community.  Must  be  able  to  pro- 
I  duce  tight,  bright  copy  on  deadline  and 
I  thorough  interpretative  reporting  on 
!.  issues,  ideas  and  trends.  Two  years  of 
daily  newspaper  sportswriting  preferred. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  references  to: 
Susan  Miller,  Executive  Editor,  The 
News-Gazette,  15  Main  St.,  Champaign, 
IL  61820. 


SEARCH  REOPENED 
The  Times-News,  a  22,000  7-day  morn- 
ing  daily  in  Southern  Idaho,  has 
reopened  its  search  for  a  political  repor¬ 
ter  to  cover  the  Idaho  legislature,  legisla¬ 
tive  issues,  and  upcoming  congression¬ 
al,  senate  and  gubernatorial  contest.  Ex¬ 
perience  and  familiarity  with  Western 
issues  preferred.  Send  resume,  clips,  re¬ 
ferences  and  college  transcript  to: 
Stephen  Hartwn,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Times-News,  Box  548,  Twinfalls,  Idaho 
83303. 


SHIRT-SLEEVE  editor  for  5,500  circ. 
weekly  in  western  Oregon.  Great  news 
town  15  miles  from  state  capital.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  include  editing  copy, 
assignments  to  3  staffers,  beat,  page 
layout,  some  paste-up.  Require  solid  ex¬ 
perience,  camera,  best  references.  Not  a 
job  for  a  beginner.  Above  average  pay, 
good  benefits,  40-45  hour  week.  Handy 
to  mountains,  coast.  Clips,  resume  to 
Bill  Woodall,  PO  Box  400,  Stayton,  OR 
97383.  Position  open  Au^  1,  applica¬ 
tions  deadline  June  15.  EOE,  preference 
to  northwest  background. 


SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  WRITER 
Major  national  business  magazine  (cir¬ 
culation  850,000)  seeks  experienced 
writer  on  science  and  technology.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  will  include  coverage  of 
computer  industry  and  products,  com¬ 
munications,  biotechnolon,  medical  in¬ 
novations,  enern  and  technological  de¬ 
velopments  as  they  affect  the  workplace. 
A  crisp,  clear,  well-organized  writing 
style  is  essential  to  top  performance  in 
this  job,  as  are  initiative  and  creativity  in 
filling  information  needs  of  nontechnical 
readership.  Send  resume  and  work  sam¬ 
ples  to: 

Robert  T.  Gray 
Nation's  Business 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States 

1615  H  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20062 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Daily  and  Sunday  31,000  circulation. 
People-oriented,  community — minded 
individual  with  emphasis  on  good  writing 
and  editing.  Must  have  talent  for  im¬ 
aginative  layout  and  enthusiasm  for  local 
sports.  Minimum  8  years  experience. 
Good  salary/benefits.  Send  resume  and 
references  to  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily 
Journal,  8  Dearborn  Square,  Kankakee, 
IL  60901. 


WANTED  SPORTSWRITER  for  30,000 
circulation  daily.  Will  cover  area  high 
school  and  colleges.  Two  years  of  daily 
newspaper  experience  preferred  as  well 
as  prior  editing  experience.  Send  resume 
and  examples  of  stories  (preferably  un¬ 
edited)  to:  Matt  Gerszewski,  Sports  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Minot  Daily  News,  Box  1150, 
Minot  ND  58701. 


HELP  WANTED 


I  _ EDITORIAL _ 

j  WRITER/ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
Sought  for  weekly  newsletter.  New  York 
City.  Fluent  reading  knowledge  of  Ger- 
I  man  required,  plus  journalistic  experi- 
I  ence  in  English  with  specialization  in 
I  science,  technology,  economics.  Half- 
time  (20  hours/week).  Start  June  1  or 
after.  Box  8833,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YELLOWSTONE  AREA  twice-weekly  has 
immediate  opening  for  news  editor. 
Should  have  strong  background  in  writ¬ 
ing,  photography  and  layout.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  clips  to  Cody  Enterprises,  Bruce 
McCormack,  Box  1090,  Cody,  WY 
82414. 

I  _ 

!  JOB  LEADS _ 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS.  $15,000- 
$50,000/year  possible.  All  occupations. 
Call  (805)  687-6000  Ext.  R-4261  to 
find  out  how. 


MAILROOM 


I  MAIL  SERVICE  COORDINATOR  needed 
I  at  Southern  California  based  daily  news- 
j  paper.  Thorough  knowledge  of  postal  op- 
I  eration  and  second  class  regulaton  is  re¬ 
quired.  A  college  degree  is  preferred. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to:  Mr. 
Peter,  PO  Box  24922,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
!  90024. 


PRESSROOM 


I  ASSISTANT  PRESSROOM 
SUPERVISOR 

Full  time  position  available  with  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  supervising  and  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  day  to  day  operation  of  a  press 
and  plate  room.  Duties  include  training 
new  employees,  establishing  and  im¬ 
plementing  a  press  maintenance  prog¬ 
ram,  reviewing  press  schematics,  reg- 
j  ulating  waste  control,  etc.  The  success¬ 
ful  candidate  will  possess  five  years  of 
metro,  offset  experience;  conversion  ex¬ 
perience  helpful  but  not  required.  Salary 
upper  $20’s:  excellent  benefits.  Submit 
I  resume  to:  Personnel  Director,  The 
Times-Herald-Record,  40  Mulberry  St., 
Middletown,  NY  10940. 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
The  Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe-Gazette  a  7 
day  23,000  circulation  newspaper  is 
looking  for  a  hands-on  pressroom  mana¬ 
ger  to  run  4  units  of  letterpress.  We  need 
an  energetic,  people-oriented  person  to 
manage  a  staff  of  6  press  operators. 
Qualified  candidates  will  have  at  least  5 
years  newspaper  press  experience,  some 
management  experience  preferred  but 
not  required.  The  Globe-Gazette  offers 
good  salary,  excellent  benefit  program 
and  the  opportunity  to  grow  with  a  good 
newspaper  compay.  The  Globe-Gazette 
is  a  division  of  Lee  Enterprises.  Please 
respond  by  resume  only  to  Carolyn  Jicka, 
Globe-Gazette,  300  North  Washington, 
Mason  City,  I A  50401.  An  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer. 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER  -  take  charge! 
We're  a  7  day  AM  paper  (Zone  5,  circula¬ 
tion  22,000)  looking  for  someone  with 
outstanding  leadership  and  technical 
skills,  a  team  player  and  builder  highly 
motivated  to  produce  quality  products 
for  our  customers.  Must  have  solid  letter- 
press  experience  through  camera/plate, 
maintenance,  newsprint  and  quality 
control  Most  important:  ability  to  super¬ 
vise  and  develop  press  crew  and  work 
effectively  with  the  management  team. 
Salary:  $27,000-30,000  plusoneof  the 
best  benefit  program  in  the  industry. 
Send  your  resume  to  Box  8770,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  M/F. 


HELP  WANTED 


1 _ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSMAN  needed  immediately  to 
I  work  in  our  daily  newspaper  and  com- 
I  mercial  printing  operation. 

Goss  Commmunity,  four  color,  quality 
j  work  experience  required.  You  must  pos- 
i  sess  good  work  habits  and  the  ability  to 
I  get  along  with  others.  We  are  a  seven  day 
I  around  the  clock  operation.  Send  re- 
!  sume  and  salary  history  to: 

I  Bill  Baker,  Production  Director 
Chillicothe  Gazette 
50  West  Main  Street 
Chillicothe,  Ohio  45601 

a  Gannett  Offset  Print  site. _ 


MARKETING 


I  MARKETING  DIRECTOR 
Long  Island  Publishers  Association  has 
an  opening  for  a  responsible  individual, 
with  a  minimum  of  five  years  experiece 
in  Advertising  markets.  National  and  Re¬ 
gional  accounts.  $50,000  .  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  history  to  P.O.  Box  N, 
i  Pt.  Jefferson  Station,  NY  11776. 


I _ PRODUCTION _ 

CAREER  DEPARTMENT  MANAGER  for 
growing  Zone  6  offset  daily.  Color 
separatlon/stripping  background  a  must. 
Great  location  for  family  living.  Excellent 
compensation.  Send  resume  and  salary 
I  historyto:  Box 8821,  EditorA  Publisher. 


;  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  Zone  5 
suburban  weekly  group.  A  strong  front- 
end  computer  background  is  essential. 
I  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
I  8814,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  SUPERVISOR 
Top  production  position  with  small  fami¬ 
ly  owned  publishing  group  in  Zone  5. 
Reports  directly  to  (TEO  and  owners.  We 
publish  a  daily  along  with  several  weekly 
publications  plus  sheet  feed  in  four  pro¬ 
duction  shops.  Our  central  printing  plant 
and  mailroom  doesall  printing  as  well  as 
outside  commercial  work.  Experience 
must  include  all  aspects  of  production 
including  but  not  limited  to  hiring,  fir¬ 
ing,  training,  scheduling,  budgeting, 
quality  control,  newsprint  control.  Must 
have  working  knowledge  of  Compug- 
raphic  and  Harris  typesetting  equip¬ 
ment,  Goss  community  press.  We  are  a 
growing  company  whose  last  production 
I  manager  spent  20  years  here.  We  are 
!  looking  for  another  long-term  marriage. 
I  Excellent  compensation  package.  Mail 
resume  and  salary  history  to:  Box  8825, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SENIOR  NEWSPAPER  COMPOSER 
New  England's  largest  and  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  chain  of  weekly  and  daily  newspapers 
is  seeking  a  composing  person  with  ex¬ 
tensive  background  in  electronic  and 
manual  composition  to  head  our  produc¬ 
tion  staff.  Our  equipment  is  on  the  lead¬ 
ing  edge  of  newspaper  technology  and 
the  immediate  challenge  is  to  motivate 
and  coordinate  our  large  staff  in  a  transi¬ 
tion  from  manual  to  electronic  page 
makeup.  We  are  seeking  a  person  with 
proven  people  skills  and  demonstrated 
management  experience.  This  is  an  im¬ 
mediate  opening  and  all  resumes  will  be 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Please  send 
your  resume  and  salary  r^uirements  to: 
John  R.  Sweeney,  Jr.,  Director  of  Admi¬ 
nistration,  20  Main  Street,  Acton  MA 
01720.  An  equal  opportunity  employer 
m/f. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  NIGHT  FOREMAN 
needed  for  Zone  2  daily  newspaper.  Ap¬ 
plicants  should  possess  composing 
knowledge,  organizational  skills,  good 
management  techniques  and  some  un¬ 
ion  experience.  Excellent  salary  and  be¬ 
nefits.  All  resumes  handled  with  stric¬ 
test  confidence.  Send  resume  stati ng  ex¬ 
perience,  qualifications,  references  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  8838,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTION 


POSmOWS  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


COMPOSING  MANAGER 
Experienced  composing  room  manager 
ne^ed  immediately  to  oversee  our  mul¬ 
ti-faceted  operation.  The  right  candidate 
should  have  proven  management  skills 
with  people;  experience  with  electronic 
page  maxeup;  well-developed  organiza¬ 
tional  talents  and  the  strong  ability  to 
follow-through.  We  are  seeking  a  hands- 
on  management  person  who  is  commit¬ 
ted  to  excellence  and  wants  to  grow  with¬ 
in  our  organizations.  Send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  and  references  im¬ 
mediately  to;  Box  8799,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  An  equal  opportunity  employer 
m/f. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PRESS  SECRETARY 
Washington,  D.C.  base,  newspaper 
deadline  experience,  to  handle  radio,  TV 
feeds,  newsletter  development,  general 
public  relations,  Florida  knowledge 
mandatory.  Salary  negotiable.  Box 
8817,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 


LEADING  INCENTIVE  PROMOTIONS 
COMPANY  expanding  its  sales  efforts. 
Interested  in  aggressive,  personable 
people  to  call  on  newspapers  and  other 
businesses  to  sell  prizes,  premiums  and 
advertising  specialities.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  energetic  self-starters  or 
people  presently  involved  in  outside 
sales  to  substantially  increase  their  in¬ 
come.  Commission  only.  Box  8675,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  PERSON  for  rapidly  expanding 
commercial  printing  plant.  Experience 
with  Web  offset  helpful  but  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Rewards  and  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  aggressive  self-starter.  Send 
resumes  to;  Box  8834,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ZONE  5  PUBLISHING  organization 
seeking  strong  phone  room  sales  mana¬ 
ger.  We  don't  want  traditional  thinker  for 
this  spot.  The  right  person  will  be  some¬ 
one  excited  by  challenge  of  managing 
phone  room  staff  to  sell  classified  and 
space  from  dominant  newspaper  group 
and  magazines;  coupons;  direct  mail 
decks.  Established  ^oup  with  young, 
dynamic  management  team.  Good  base 
in  commission.  Growth  position.  Box 
8822,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  JOBS 
FOR 

NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


FOUNDER  OF  10,000  circulation 
humor  monthly  in  rural  Colorado  Rockies 
eagerfor  new  challenge.  12  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  publication  management,  36 
years  old,  B.S.  Journalism.  Box  662, 
Montrose,  CO  81402. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  1 


RECENT  ADVERTISING  MS  from  top 
school  seeks  space  sales  position  at 
35,000  daily.  1  year  successful  outside 
sales/sales  merchandising  work  at  large 
company.  Intelligent,  well-organized, 
persistent,  team  pTayer.  Send  for  resume 
and  letters  of  recommendation,  or  leave 
message/Matt  (201)  865-9118.  Box 
8789,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


aRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR.  20  vears ex¬ 
perience  with  medium  to  large  AM  &  PM 
newspapers.  All  aspects  of  circulation 
management;  CIS,  TMC,  sales,  zoning 
and  budgeting.  Adult  and  youth  carriers. 
Excellent  tract  record.  Box  8778,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATOR  -  Marketing  degree.  Pro¬ 
fessional  background.  Career  oriented. 
Expertise  in  sales  developrnent.  Seeks 
position  with  daily  or  weekly  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey.  PO  Box  474,  Holbrook,  NY 
11741. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


ANALYST/PROGRAMMER  in  Zone  5 
seeks  position  in  Zone  4  (include  NC  and 
LA).  3  years  experience  programming 
Circulation,  Advertising,  and  accounting 
sy^ems  for  chain  with  5,  6,  and  7  day 
dailies,  and  shoppers.  Complete  under¬ 
standing  of  PIAs,  ABC,  TMC,  and  SAUs. 
Major  experience  with  IBM  S/34.  Need 
new  challenge  in  larger  city.  Sox  8837, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  former  weekly  pub¬ 
lisher,  strong  in  desk  skills,  knows  VDT, 
has  daily  experience,  seeks  spot  with 
large  weekly  or  daily.  Zones  5, 7,8,9,. 
Box  8836,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BIOMEDICAL  WRITER/EDITOR 
One  of  Washington,  D.C.'s  busiest  and 
most  productive  independent  profes¬ 
sionals,  specializing  in  health  sciences 
and  health  policy,  seeks  return  to  west 
coast  roots  in  a  responsible  and  chal¬ 
lenging  scientific/technical  editorial 
position.  N^tiable  on  percent  time  and 
compensation;  if  you  can  only  afford  me 
half-time  I'll  work  for  you  half-time.  Self- 
employed  9  years  as  founder  and  sole 
propreitor  of  Life  Sciences  Editorial  Ser¬ 
vice,  serving  clients  coast  to  coast,  mak¬ 
ing  approximately  $50,000  annual  in¬ 
come  from  an  office  at  home.  A  “self¬ 
starter"  (obviously),  responsible,  effi¬ 
cient  and  certifiably  not  a  clock-watcher. 
Clients  include  universities;  health  and 
human  services  agencies;  White  House 
Conference;  editorial  service  firms; 
magazine,  journal,  and  book  publishers; 
manufacturers;  and  many,  many  others. 
Rare  combination  of  basic  research,  cli¬ 
nical  laboratory,  and  university  teaching 
background  PLUS  extensive  newspaper, 
science  magazine,  scholarly  journal, 
database,  and  special  repprt  experience 
PLUS  demonstrated  ability  to  explain 
highly  technical  information  clearly  for 
readers  of  any  level  PLUS  extensive  com¬ 
puter  experience  including  telecom¬ 
munications  and  original  programming 
for  editorial  work.  Original  writing.  Inter¬ 
viewing.  Literature  search  and  analysis. 
Copy-editig.  Rewriting.  Computer- 
assisted  indexing.  Supervision/technical 
review  of  literally  thousands  of  articles 
written  by  other  science  writers.  Awards. 
High  regarded,  excellent  references. 
Write  or  call  Peter  L.  Petrakis,  Ph.D., 
M.P.H.,  3604  Bel  Pre  Road  32,  Silver 
Spring,  MD  20906,  (301)  949-4226. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR  -  Solid  editor,  wri¬ 
ter,  now  reporter  on  metro.  Master's  de- 

free.  Medium  to  large  daily.  Box  8794, 
ditor  &  Publisher. 

,  1985 


CONSCIENTIOUS  PROFESSIONAL 
seeks  challenging  post  with  smaller  pap¬ 
er,  Maine  to  Florida,  city  editor,  nietro 
reporter,  etc.  for  lOyears.  Academia  re¬ 
cently.  Quality  individual.  Box  8831, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND/OR  PUBLISHER  of  small 
daily.  Associate  editor  of  medium  daily 
seeks  new  opportunity.  Sixteen  years  as 
newsroom  executive,  six  years  as  weekly 
publisher,  four  years  as  printing  and  ad 
salesman.  Age  43.  Box  8765,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 


SPORTSWRITER-Talented,  aggressive 
'85  Grad  with  four  years'  experience  on 
major  and  small  dailies  looking  for  entry- 
level  position  on  challenging  sports 
staff.  Box  8827,  Editor  &  f^bUsher. 


EDITORIAL  writer,  editor,  reporter,  fea¬ 
ture  writer/columnist;  l()-years  on 
dailies,  both  metro  and  community.  City 
desk  and  managemet  work.  Prefer  edito¬ 
rial,  trade/economics  or  feature  writing. 
Excelent  references,  clips.  Zones 
1,2, 3, 9.  Box  8779,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL,  ADVERTISING,  TYPESET¬ 
TING,  paste  up.  Do  it  all.  Prefer  weekly 
or  small  daily  anywhere.  Available  in 
June.  Box  3071 ,  Parker,  AZ  85344.  Will 
consider  special  editions. 


FRESH.  BUT  EXPERIENCED- 
HARDWORKING  feature  writer/reporter 
has  what  you  want;  experience,  flair, 
broad  knowledge.  Zones  1  or  2.  Resume, 
clips  on  request.  Jim  Kushlan,  3656 
Derry  St.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17111,  (717) 
564-9511. 


WOW!  They  asked  me  to  price  my  weekly 
newspaper.  I  did.  Now,  on  June  1.  I'm 
out  of  a  job!  I  prefer  the  West,  but  will  go 
anywhere  to  fill  a  good  job.  I'm  an  Iowa 
State  grad,  have  worked  ona  metro  daily, 
edited  a  business  newsletter,  worked  as 
a  university  editor,  and  owned/edited  our 
own  weekly  for  12  years.  I  can  do  it  all, 
but  get  my  greatest  kick  from  writing 
editorials  and  columns.  I'm  also  an  old 
farm  boy  and  Air  Force  Sergeant.  I 'd  real¬ 
ly  like  to  put  out  your  editorial  page,  but  I 
think  I'm  qualified  to  be  the  Manning 
Editor  of  up  to  a  medium-sized  daily.  1 
could  also  handle  the  interior  and  ex¬ 
terior  communications  chores  for  almost 
any  company.  If  you  need  someone  like 
me  but  are  afraid  of  the  money,  don't  be. 
I'm  reasonable.  I  plan  to  be  available 
about  July  1.  If  you  have  a  job  that  only  a 
veteran  and  a  professional  can  fill,  get  in 
touch.  I  don't  plan  to  be  "unempl^ed" 
long.  Jim  Avey,  The  Post-Telegraph,  704 
Main  St..  Pronceton,  MO  64673,  (816) 
748-3266  or  748-4459. 


HARD-WORKING  city  desk  editor  with  | 
strong  managerial  and  organizational  j 
skills.  Award  winner,  master's  degree.  i 
Working  on  50,000  daily,  seeking  man-  I 
agement  position  on  ag^essive  news¬ 
paper.  Box  8749,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG.  TALENTED  WRITER  for  one  of 
the  country's  largest  papers.  Want 
opportunity  to  use  skills  in  challenging 
news  reportorial  position.  If  you  want 
productivity  and  initiative,  not  “experi¬ 
ence",  write  to  Box  8798,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


INVESTIGATOR,  CONSUMER  WRITER, 
10  years  metro  daily  background,  seeks 
return  to  Northeast.  Management  poten¬ 
tial.  Box  8807,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  Ck>ver  government,  police, 
courts,  urban  affairs,  industry,  labor 
beats.  Blue  collar,  milita^,  technical 
background.  Good  investigator.  Work 
hard,  tell  truth,  write  clearly.  Want  work 
in  Zone  1.2.  or  5.  KEVIN  SHERLOCK, 
6610  Whitsett  (4),  No.  Hollywood.  CA 
91606,  (818)  766-4042. 


YOUNG.  ENERGETIC  REPORTER  de¬ 
sires  position  with  modern,  growing  pap¬ 
er  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  Pittsburgh, 
Washington  D.C.,  MD,  VA  area.  Write 
Reporter,  269  Maple  Lane,  New  Wilm- 
in^on,  PA  16142. 


FREELANCE 


SAVE  this  sportswriter's  sanity.  Vet.  18 
years,  has  covered  everything.  Willing  to 
relocate.  Contact  Mike  Dyer,  22  Nugent 
St.,  New  Hyde  Park,  New  York  1 1040  or 
call  (516)  775-4748. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  Texas  only,  good  su¬ 
pervisor,  leader.  Dedicated  to  strong 
high  school  coverage.  Experience  in¬ 
cludes  metro  desk,  photo  and  sportsvrrit- 
ing  from  rodeo  to  Super  Bowl.  Write  Box 
8829,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  WRITER,  freelance  or  strin¬ 

ger.  POB  5153,  Berkeley  94705. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN  WANTING  to  relocate.  22 
years  experience.  Letterpress-Offset- 
Heat  Set.  14  years  supenrisory  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  references.  Box  8/73, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


UP  AND  COMING  PHOTOGRAPHER 
known  for  reliability  and  consistency 
seeks  pcKition  on  your  photo  staff.  NPPA 
award  winner  will  consider  any  inquiry, 
any  Zone.  (914)  561-7635,  Ron. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


How  politicians  and  the  press  interrelate 


By  Mario  M.  Cuomo 

Governor  of  New  York 

Let  me  describe  briefly  the  essence 
of  the  relationship  between  your  pro¬ 
fession  and  mine,  and  then  make  a 
comment  about  how  so  much  of  the 
communication  in  my  profession  is 
artificial,  simplistic  and  misleading. 

And  1  hope  by  the  time  I'm  through 
1  won’t  have  to  regard  this  effort  as 
another  contribution  to  that  imperfec¬ 
tion. 

I  am  in  government:  you  are  in  the 
private  sector.  Part  of  your  job  is  to 
describe  what  we  do  and  what  we 
don't  do  and  comment  upon  both. 

From  the  beginning  this  nation  con¬ 
ceived  of  your  function  as  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  maintenance  of  a  free  soci¬ 
ety.  This  republican  democracy  re¬ 
quired  the  fullest  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinions  and  revelation  of 
facts.  It  was  an  assumption  we  inher¬ 
ited. 


IVe  know  that  the  press 
In  this  country  is 
sometimes  disorderly  and 
raucous,  occasionally 
cynical,  always  prying 
and  skeptical. 

In  18th  century  Britain,  the  great 
struggle  to  limit  the  oppressive  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  government  often 
centered  on  the  issue  of  the  press  and 
the  right  of  the  king  and  parliament  to 
censor  or  punish  or  suppress  opinions 
or  theories  they  didn’t  like. 

It  was  a  struggle  that  those  who 
founded  our  government  were  in¬ 
timately  familiar  with.  And  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  drawing  up  a  document 
that  created  free  and  representative 
institutions.  The  First  Amendment 
they  ‘wrote’  was  a  simple  and  abso¬ 
lute  statement  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  government  and  the  press. 

Most  of  all ,  remembering  their  past, 
they  were  trying  to  secure  their  future 
by  using  the  freedom  of  expression  as 
a  protection  against  government’s  in¬ 
stinct  for  oppression. 

(This  article  is  excerpted  from  a  speech 
Governor  Cuomo  gave  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors’ 
annual  convention  last  month  in 
Washington,  D.C.) 


There’s  nothing  complex  or  convo¬ 
luted  about  the  language  they  chose. 
“Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  . 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of 
the  press  .  .  .  .” 

Simple,  straightforward,  clear. 

The  amendment  was  not  designed 
to  set  up  standards  of  excellence  to 
judge  the  press  by.  It  doesn’t  seek  to 
impose  conditions  on  those  who  de¬ 
cide  to  publish  or  write.  It  simply  ac¬ 
knowledges  freedom  of  the  press  — 
along  with  freedom  of  religion  and 
assembly  and  speech  —  as  a  fun¬ 
damental  right. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
could  hardly  have  been  clearer  about 
what  they  intended  their  words  to 
mean. 

“A  popular  government,’’  James 
Madison  wrote,  “without  popular  in¬ 
formation  or  the  means  of  acquiring  it, 
is  but  a  prologue  to  farce  or  tragedy, 
or  perhaps  both.’’ 

They  intended  the  press  to  have 
enormous  strength  and  they  didn’t  in¬ 
tend  it  naively.  Madison  and  com¬ 
pany  weren’t  journalistc  innocents: 
they  knew  what  they  were  letting 
themselves  in  for;  that  we’d  pay  a 
price  for  this  freedom.  The  journalism 
of  their  day  made  no  pretense  to  poli¬ 
tical  objectivity. 

It  was  overtly  partisan  and  pointed 
—  even  vicious  —  guilty  of  bad  taste 
and  negligence  and  gross  distortions. 

But  Federalists  and  Republicans 
alike  were  generally  agreed  that  it  was 
a  price  worth  paying.  They  felt  it  was 
better  to  let  the  people  be  exposed  to 
every  shade  of  opinion  ;to  hear  every 
side  of  the  argument,  even  if  occa¬ 
sionally  it  was  done  clumsily,  or 
worse.  They  believed  this  would  be 
better  than  to  allow  government  to 
provide  a  neat,  orderly  —  but  control¬ 
led  —  channel  of  information. 

They  saw  the  freedom  of  the  so- 
called  Fourth  Estate  as  another  check 
and  balance  in  the  elaborate  web  of 
institutional  controls  they’d  woven 
around  those  entrusted  with  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  power:  A  way  for  people  to 
decide  for  themselves  what  was  in  the 
public  good.  What  party  or  president 
or  congressperson  best  served  their 
interests.  Better  the  people  than  the 
government.  That  was  the  original 
judgment. 

It  was  a  good  one  then.  And  it’s  a 
good  one  now. 

The  principle  still  works  for  us. 


Beautifully.  It  does  what  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  do.  It  continues  to  help 
assure  everyone’s  reasonable  free¬ 
dom  by  guaranteeing  the  right  of  free 
speech  and  press. 

And  does  it  without  insisting  on 
perfection  —  or  even  excellence  —  in 
the  speaker  or  the  instrument. 

We  know  that  the  press  in  this 
country  is  sometimes  disorderly  and 
raucous,  occasionally  cynical,  always 
prying  and  skeptical. 

It  remains  a  profession  with  loose 
admission  standards.  Unlike  lawyers 
or  doctors  or  barbers  or  cabdrivers, 
you  don’t  need  a  license.  Unlike 
teachers  or  therapists,  you  don’t  have 
to  graduate  from  college  or  profes¬ 
sional  school.  Unlike  the  FBI  or  the 
state  police,  no  one  checks  your  back¬ 
ground  when  you  join. 


Like  politics,  the  press 
is  theoretically  open  to 
everyone,  although  ifs 
customary,  if  not 
required,  that  members 
of  the  press  be  able  to 
read  and  write. 


Like  politics,  the  press  is  theoreti¬ 
cally  open  to  everyone,  although  it’s 
customary,  if  not  required,  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  be  able  to  read  and 
write. 

But  through  it  all,  we  have  insisted 
that  the  press  remain  free  of  govern¬ 
ment’s  heavy  hand.  And  with  that 
freedom  the  press  has  grown  strong, 
even  vib^'ant,  and  almost  always  vigi¬ 
lant. 

Over  and  over  the  press  has  worked 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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If  You’re  Looking  For  a  Front-End  System . . . 


iVOir  THE  WORLD^S  FASTEST 
COMPOSITIO]%f  SYSTEM 
IS  WITHIJY 
YOUR  REACH. 


AMICUS 


N.E.W.S. 


One  Day  All  Front-Ends  Will 
Be  Built  Like  This. 


With  the  advent  of  typesetters  with 
advanced  speeds  and  capabilities, 
some  day  all  front-end  systems  will 
be  required  to  interactively  hyphen¬ 
ate  and  justify  text  at  speeds  exceed¬ 
ing  2,000  cps  like  the  AMICUS  Ter¬ 
minal. 

To  put  composing  power  in  the 
terminal,  where  it  belongs,  we  had 
to  break  some  new  ground.  Utilizing 
a  16-bit,  10-MHz  9995  with  128K  bytes 
of  memory  in  each  terminal  and  a 
4-MHz  Z80  witb  64K  of  memory  in 
the  central  disk  (supported  by  slave 
processors  as  required),  a  new  state- 
of-the-art  architecture  has  evolved. 

Because  two  brains  are  better  than 
one,  the  AMICUS  utilizes  one  for 
simple  disk  functions,  while  the 
other  specializes  in  speed  and  accu¬ 
racy  for  operator  tasks  requiring 
precision.  The  end  result  is  unparal¬ 
leled  power  and  speed. 


Modular  Intelligent  Work  Stations 
at  Breakthrough  Prices. 


Superior  examples  of  advanced 
engineering  usually  command  pre¬ 
mium  prices.  But  in  the  world  of 
publishing  systems,  our  compiany, 

newspapeb'  electronics  cor¬ 
poration,  breaks  the  mold.  With 
the  intelligent  AMICUS  System, 
starting  as  low  as  $10,000,  we’ve  made 
it  possible  for  composing  rooms  to 
have  real  power  in  applications. 
Combined  witb  tbe  well-known 
N.E.W.S.  text  management  system, 
priced  at  under  $12,000,  we  now  have 
the  answer  to  all  your  publishing 
needs  at  a  remarkably  affordable 
price. 

When  you  compare  N.E.W.S.- 
AMICUS  to  other  front-end  systems, 
you’ll  discover  that  you  can  afford  to 
own  the  world’s  fastest. 


See  Us  at  NNA  Show  in  Booth  #515 


The  Best  of  Both  Worlds  in 
Editing  and  Composition. 


As  you  might  expect  from  the 
company  that  introduced  the 
N.E.W.S.,  no  effort  has  been  spared 
in  making  the  N.E.W.S.-AMICUS  the 
most  complete,  powerful,  and  uni¬ 
versal  front-end  available.  Whether 
for  simple  editing  operations  or 
more  complex  tabular  and  columnar 
composing  jobs,  N.E.W.S.-AMICUS 
provides  the  solution. 


3225  Roanoke  Rood 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
Telephone  816/756-0052 


NEWSPAPER  ELECTRONICS  CORPORATION 
3225  ROANOKE  ROAD.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO  64111 

□  Please  have  a  representative  call  me.  □  Please  send  more  information  to  me. 


What  are  you  watching? 

Sssssh. 

Anything  good  on? 

I  want  to  hear  this. 

Anything  else  on? 

Come  on,  will  yd? 

Hey,  isn’t  that  what’s-his-face? 
Who? 

I  read  about  him  in  the  paper. 

What  about  him? 

He’s  some  big  wig  in  Washington 
So  what  about  him? 

Sssssh 

I  want  to  know 
Not  now 

Why  not  now? 

I  want  to  hear  this. 


TELEVISION.  RADIO.  CABLE. 
NEWSPAPERS.  MAGAZINES.  NEW? 
INFORMATION.  ENTERTAINMEN' 
IN  A  WORD,  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  IS 
COMMUNICATIONS.  IN  TOTAL. 
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